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The Steel Car Plant of the Bettendorf Axle Company. 


The expansion of the Bettendorf Axle Company's oper- 
ations in the past few years has involved important con- 
struction at Bettendorf, a suburb of Davenport, Iowa. 
Here the company has 70 acres of land which is being 
rapidly utilized for manufacturing purposes, the building 
of steel freight cars having been begun this year. Steel 
car construction calls for the handling of a large tonnage 
each day of various forms of steel, and a modern 
plant like that at Bettendorf involves the provision of 
plenty of room for the placing of bulky parts while in 
process and pending their assembling, while at the same 
time there must be the closest connection between each 
department and the one involving the next operation, so 
that no time be lost in the progress of material toward 
the final product. A feature of the Bettendorf plant 
which deserves particular mention is the unusual outfit 
of hydraulic presses, more than 60 being in use, varying 
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truck bolsters, steel under frames and all steel cars are 
ussembled, painted and shipped. In the main bay, where 
steel cars are assembled and finished, the heavy parts are 
handled by overhead cranes. There are six of these, 
ranging from 5 to 15 tons capacity. 

Fig. 3 shows a line of mounted wheels in the as- 
sembling department with a pile of Bettendorf cast steei 
side frames at the right. The parts of the track, includ- 
ing bolsters, brake beams, springs, wedges and brasses, 
are placed at intervals along the track within easy reach 
of the assemblers. <A pair of mounted wheels is run upop 
a track elevated sufficiently to make handling most con- 
venient for the workmen and one side frame is put ip 
position. The wedges and brasses are then inserted in 
the journal boxes and the truck bolster set in place. 
Then the second side frame, together with its brasses and 
wedges, is added. Next the bolster is raised up against 





Fig. 1.—Main Bay of Bettendorf Axle Company's Steel Car Works.—Assembling and Finishing Department. 


in capacity from 50 tons to 1800 tons. An idea of the 
power developed is obtained from the statement that in 
the largest of these presses 24-in. I beams are shaped 
cold, the ends being reduced and the beams otherwise 
shaped besides being punched in various places. All the 
smaller car parts except castings are shaped and prepared 
for use in the same way. The special hydraulic ma- 
chinery was designed and built by the company. 

The main shop, of which a view in the main bay is 
given in Fig. 1 is 240 x 700 ft. Its relation to the 
auxiliary buildings and to the complete track system is 
shown in the plan view, Fig.2, which takes in a stretch 
of about one-quarter mile from east to west. As the 
progress of material is from east to west, or from right 
to left in the Bround plan, the hydraulic presses are lo- 
cated in the east end where bolster and car parts are 
shaped and punched. The car and bolster riveting de- 
partment are in the west end of the shop. Castings are 
brought from the storehouse on the south into the center 
of the main shop where they are riveted to the steel 
bolster and car parts. In the west end the body and 


the top arch bar and the spring plank and springs are 
slipped into position. Then after the brake beam is hung 
and the brake rigging attached, the truck is completely 
assembled and ready to be placed under a car. It re- 
quires about 8 min. to assemble this truck and 9 min. 
to dismantle it after it has been placed under a car. 
Figs. 4 and 5 show assembled trucks with cast steel-side 
frames having journal boxes cast integral,» Aside from 
dispensing with the numerous bolts and nuts“used in the 
arch bar truck a considerable decrease in weight is se- 
cured by this design. The arrangements for assembling 
have proved excellently adapted to the requirements; in 
several particulars the plant is unique in the economies 
thus- provided. 

Representing the exceptional equipment of hydraulic 
machinery, Figs. 6 and 7 are interesting. In the former 
one of the largest hydraulic presses in the shop is shown. 
It has a capacity of 1500 tons and is used exclusively for 
punching and shaping large 24-in. I beam center sills and 
side sheets and for shearing and shaping steel gondola 
drop bottoms and other portions of steel cars. Punching 
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Fig. 2. 


and shaping are done at one operation. The view of the 
main bolster department, Fig. 7, shows at the left four 
hydraulic presses of 1200 tons capacity, used for punch- 
ing, squaring and shaping the I beams and plates used in 
the construction of the Bettendorf I beam bolsters. As- 
sembling, riveting and inspection in the bolster depart- 
ment are represented in Fig. 8. 





Fig. 3.—Mounted Wheels in Assembling Department.—Cast Steel 

Side Frames at the Right. 

View in Assembling Department, 
Elevation of Track. 


Another Showing 


Plan of Main Shop and Auxiliary Plant at Bettendorf. 










In addition to the hydraulic machinery the plant is 
well equipped with machines operated by electricity or 
compressed air. There are 11 electric traveling cranes, 
furnished by Pawling & Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, Wis.. 
and the Cleveland Crane & Car Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. 
Much of the riveting, particularly of sheets, is done by 
compressed air, which is also made use of in the chipping 


4._-Assembled Trucks with Steel Side Frames, Journal 
Boxes Being Cast Integral. 


6.—1500-Ton Hydraulic Press. 


Fig. 


Fig. 
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and finishing of castings. Air is used for the sand blast 
employed to clean sheets, plates and other parts prepara- 
tory to painting. There is a complete electric light plant 
which supplies light for the shops and offices. 

The machine shop was at first in the power building, 
but the space proved quite inadequate. A large new ma- 
chine shop was finished this year, standing east of the 
power house and south of the main shop. The building 
is 50 x 380 ft., the machine shop occupying 300 ft. of the 


Fig. 8.—Portion of Bolster Department Devoted to Assembling, Riveting and Inspection 


length, while 80 ft. at the west end is utilized for the 
blacksmith shop. 

The power house is 80 x 220 ft. Six horizontal boilers 
with an aggregate capacity of about 1000 hp. are in the 
west end of the building, and the engine room adjoining 
contains the pumps and machinery. 

South of the power house and machine shop are ex- 
tensive storehouses for material, and to the west are the 
paint shop and other minor buildings in a group by them- 
selves. The Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and ihe Chicago, Burling- 
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ton & Quincy Railroads run through the manufacturing 
tract, and excellent switching and yard facilities, includ- 
ing four tracks running through the main buildings, have 
been obtained. Locomotive cranes are used for loading 
and unloading materials in the yards and shops. 
Beginning about 10 years ago with the manufacture of 
I beam bolsters in its old Davenport plant, the Bettendorf 
Axle Company has added successively the Bettendorf 
steel car underframe, the cast steel truck with integral 


| 


> 
& 


journal boxes and finally complete tank and freight cars. 


Of the bolsters there are now over 500,000 in service and 
the car truck with the one-piece frame has been making 
rapid progress. Tank cars of the Bettendorf type have 
been furnished to 40 private car lines. Recently an order 
for 1000 gondola cars was completed for the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy and for some time an order for 2500 
steel underframes for the St. Paul has been going through 
the works at the rate of 25 a day. The plant has 
a daily capacity of 25 complete cars or 40 steel under 
frames. 
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Efficiency Tests of Milling Machines 
and Milling Cutters.* 


BY A. L. DE LEEUW, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


When the author conducted the speed and feed tests 
of milling machines herein described at the works of the 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Company the main points to 
be settled were: How much metal shall a machine of 
given size be capable of removing? How much power is 
required for this work on existing machines? Is it pos- 
sible to improve on the efficiency of present machines and 
still produce a commercially successful machine? How 
much power is required for the feed? What is the effi- 
ciency of the feed mechanism? The first question is 
largely a matter of competition. Usually in the design of 
a new line of machines the desired capacity is placed 
somewhat higher than that of other makes of similar 
machines. The customary method is to increase the size 
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Feed in Inches per Minute 


Fig. 1.—Cutting Speed 12 Ft. Fig. 2.—Cutting Speed 32 Ft. 
Per Minute. Per Minute. 
Work of 1 Hp. Min. Measured in Cubic Inches of Metal Removed, 
Feed Increasing. 
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Fig. 3.—Work of 1 Hp. Min. Measured in Cubic Inches of Metal 
Removed, Cutting Speed 45 Ft. Per Minute, Feed Increasing. 


of driving pulleys or belt, or the gear ratio, or any com- 
bination of these elements. This is not advisable, for 
two reasons. There is nothing to prevent competitors 
from going still further and so securing a seeming ad- 
vantage in the sale of their machines without sacrific- 
ing anything but a few pounds of cast iron, and the pur- 
chaser of the machine is not interested in the amount 
of power which he can feed into the machine, but in the 
power of the spindle end. It is better if he can take a 
given cut with less power, for the power saved would 
otherwise be used to wear or destroy the machine. 

To determine how much power was required to re- 
move a given amount of metal, tests were made on 
various machines. The metal to be cut was in all cases, 
both in these tests and in those to be described later, 
steel of the following specifications: 

NE LA Cob veo weediupecsackensse'ees > 0.16 per cent. 
PL ia as Se hed o Ks phd wes ds eek S chawee ett 0.008 per cent. 
RN SSS aun as skewed hb Sd %o 0c Ash hale ae win ee 0.51 per cent. 
IE SE Fe a, OT ae a at, 0.086 per cent. 


Rea Su Ess 5 a oboe Kaei a oe cae Cad 0.041 per cent. 
Tensile strength per square inch...................52,378 lb. 


50 per cent. 


4 per cent. 


* Abstract of a paper printed in the November Journal of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers and to be pre- 
sented at the New York meeting, December 3, 1908. 
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The test blocks were 18 x 5% x 5% in., with the ends 
milled in to provide for holding the block on the table 
of the milling machine. In all tests a high speed steel 
spiral cutter with nicked teeth was used, 3% in. in 
diameter, 6 in. face. The driving was by an electric 
motor, belted to the machine. All conditions were as 
near as possible those under which most milling ma- 
chines have to run. The power consumed was ascer- 
tained by reading an ammeter and a voltmeter, and the 
metal removed by measuring width and depth of cut and 
the feed per minute. The amount of feed, as indicated 
on the index plate of a milling machine, igs an approxi- 
mation, not close enough for a test. The actual amount 
of feed was therefore computed from the gearing. If 
the feed is expressed in thousands of an inch per revo- 
lution, the feed per minute depends on the spindle speed. 
The exact number of revolutions of the spindle at nor- 
mal motor speed was determined by computing the gear 
ratio and pulley ratio. The speed of the first driving 
shaft of the machine was determined by a tachometer. 
All readings were taken simultaneously. The spindle 


Feed in Inches per Mineté 


Fig. 4.—Cutting Speed 67 Ft. Fig. 5.—Cutting Speed 150 Ft. 
Per Minute. Per Minute. 
Work of 1 Hp. Min. Measured in Cubic Inches of Metal Removed, 
Feed Increasing. 
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Fig. 6.—Work of 1 Hp. Min. Measured in Cubic Inches of Metab 
Removed, Cutting Speed Increasing. 


speed and the feed per minute were corrected according 
to the tachometer reading. Where the feed of the ma- 
chine was independent of the spindle speed—that is, 
taken from a constant speed shaft and therefore ex- 
pressed in inches per minute—the same correction was 
made, as the amount of feed and therefore the amount of 
metal removed was again a function of the speed of the 
first driving shaft. 

These preliminary tests showed considerable differ- 
ences in the efficiency of different machines; one would 
cut considerably more material than another for a given 
horsepower supplied by the motor. They also showed 
that the efficiency of all machines was relatively low as 
compared to a lathe. As the main problem in a machine 
shop is not to save power, but to get the greatest possible 
output, this lack of efficiency cannot be held against the 
milling machine as a type, for its other peculiarities 
make it highly efficient as a producer of work. The 
fact that one machine is so much more efficient than an- 
other is of great importance, however. It shows that 
the less efficient machines use a needlessly large amount 
of power, have less capacity than they might have for 
removing metal, and use a large amount of power con- 
stantly for the purpose of breaking down the machine. 

More complete tests were made after a line of high 
power millers based on the results of the preliminary 
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tests was developed and completed. These tests were of 
three kinds—determining the amount of metal removed 
per horsepower, the efficiency of the feed mechanism 
and the efficiency of the driving mechanism. 

Power Required to Remove Metal, 

The same motor and belt were used for all cutting 
tests. Series of tests were made with a 1-16-in. depth of 
cut, %, 8-16, 4 and * in. Each complete test was re- 
peated four times. The cutter was sharpened in the 
ordinary way before starting a complete series, and not 
resharpened during test. The same cutter, resharpened, 
was then used for the next machine. For each depth of 
cut a number of different feeds were used, every alter- 
nate one from the next to the lowest up to the highest. 
It was impossible to go through the entire series with the 
deeper cuts, as the belt would slip before the last feed 
was reached. Readings were taken, when the belt 
slipped, but these readings were not used in plotting 
curves. They served as a check on the belt tension. It 
was found that the ammeter readings gradually in- 
creased from the first to the fourth series. This was 
probably due to the gradual dulling of the cutter. 

In plotting the curves, the test readings were first 
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of slippage or slowing down of the machine was not al- 
ways the same for the same amount of metal removed. 
For this reason the averages have been plotted, and 
these averages were obtainable for the various machines 
in substantially the same manner. The curves were ex- 
tended to the zero point, but the high point of all curves 
is the actual highest average obtained, so that the curves 
also compare maximum capacities of these machines. 
This should be taken as significant, however, only when 
remembering the conditions under which the machines 
wre tested, and then only as a measure for the maxi- 
mum Griving power. 
Power Required for Feed Mechanism, 

Tests made by the Cincinnati Milling Machine Com- 
pany avd other milling machine manufacturers had 
shown that considerable power is required for the feed 
drive of a column and knee type of machine. As much 
as 40 per cent. of the total power applied might be used 
for the feed alone, and this could amount to as much 
as 314 hy. on a No. 4 machine. 

To determine the efficiency of the feed mechanism 
the power used was measured, as well as the work done 
by the table. As the power required varied widely, and 





Fig. 7—Apparatus for Testing the Feed Efficiency of a Milling Machine. a 


corrected; the power readings by means of the efficiency 
chart of the motor; the amount of metal for loss of speed 
of the machine. The curve as plotted is the curve of the 
average value of powers. Where the curve shows an 
amount of metal removed of, say, 5% cu. in. per minute, 
this amount may be due to 1-16-in. depth of cut and a 
16-in. feed, %-in. depth of cut and 8-in. feed, or %4-in. 
depth of cut and 4in. feed. The power required to re- 
move a given amount of metal varied with the speed, 
depth of cut and feed per minute, and seems to have a 
tendency to the minimum when the section of the chip 
removed per tooth approaches most nearly a_ perfect 
square. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4,5 and 6 show curves giving rela- 
tion between power required and metal removed under 
different conditions of speed, feed and depth of cut. 
They are partly derived from the tests described, and 
partly from tests made for the special purpose of ascer- 
taining these relations. The fact that the power re- 
quired changes with these conditions of feed, speed and 
depth of cut made it impossible to plot a single curve giv- 
ing relation between power and metal removed. Besides, 
the same speeds and feeds obtainable on one machine 
were not obtainable on another. And again, the amount 


it would be impossible, therefore, to obtain an efficiency 
chart for some small motor covering the entire range of 
powers used, the idea of using an individual motor for 
the feed alone was abandoned. Instead, the same motor 
was used as had been used for other tests. The efficiency 
of this motor was not known below one-quarter load. 
It was then necessary to provide an artificial and con- 
stant load for the motor. For this purpose the square 
box shown in Fig. 7 was mounted on the spindle arbor. 
It had a paddle inside and a number of obstructions 
which made the required resistance for the water in the 
box. By varying the water in the box and the paddle 
speed any load could be produced within the range of 
the apparatus, and this load was constant. The box was 
kept from rotating by the over arm of. the machine. 
The dead load was adjusted until it came within the 
efficiency curve of the motor. The part of the apparatus 
used for measuring the work done by the table consisted 
of a dynamometer, graduated and calibrated up to 
8000 Ib. 

One end of this dynamometer was attached to the 
table of the milling machine. A chain at the other end 
was wrapped around a drum mounted on a Weston type 
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Fig. 8.—Feed Efficiency Curve for a No. 4 Plain Miller. 


brake. An arm, mounted on the brake casing and visi- 


ble in the drawing, had been used to determine the 
efficiency of the driving mechanism, but was not used 
in this experiment, except to form an abutment for the 
brake. The brake itself was used only as a safety de- 
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to be easily duplicated. The only point not so easily 
duplicated was the reading of the dynamometer, especial- 
ly at the faster feeds. It often happened that the feed 
pressure would go somewhat beyond the pressure in- 
tended, but the dynamometer did not change its position 
when the feed was thrown out, so that the observer 
could take his reading at leisure. Fig. 8 shows the 
curve of average values plotted from the readings of 
the test on a No. 4 plain miller. Each ordinate is the 
average of the ordinates corresponding to a certain 
amount of feed. 


AGE 


Tests Upon Efficiency of Driving Mechanism. 


The third series of tests relates to the efficiency of 
milling machines as power transmitting devices—that is, 
the ratio of input and output of power. Some prelimi- 
nary tests were made by observing the power at the 
spindle by means of a Weston type brake, the one illus- 
trated in Fig. 7. This gave fairly good results at the 
higher speeds, the torque being small; but at the lower 


Fig. 9.—Apparatus for Testing the Efficiency of Milling Machine Drives. 


vice, being set at sufficient pressure for the test, but not 
enough to wreck the machine. The test was carried 
out as follows: All even feeds were taken from the 
second lowest to the highest. For each feed the follow- 
ing pressures were selected: 1000, 2000, 3000, 4500 and 
6000 Ib. The entire series was repeated once. If some- 
thing happened to disturb the proceedings, or if some- 
thing had to be readjusted, the test was dropped and no 
curve was plotted until two complete series of tests 
were made without interruption. A sensitive ammeter 
reading 1-10 amperes was used. The tachometer served 
again to take the speed of the first driving shaft, and 
all corrections were made as in the previous test. With 
a given feed an entire series of pressures was gone 
through, after which the amount of feed was changed 
for the new series, &c. 

Before and after each series of readings at the dif- 
ferent pressures used for a single feed, the feed mechan- 
ism was disconnected to get the reading of the dead 
load. One observer read the tachometer; another the 
ammeter; a third the dynamometer, and a fourth was 
stationed at the feed starting lever. The dynamometer 
observer would call out sharply when the pointer reached 
the proper figure. At this moment all readings were 
taken and the feed disconnected. It was fotind easy 
to duplicate the readings in this fashion. The rise in 
the ammeter readiugs was gradual, and allowed the ob- 
server to take the correct reading every time within 
0.1 ampere. Any drop in the speed of the machine was 
also very gradual, permitting the tachometer readings 


speeds and with greater torque the action of the brake 
became jerky and it was practically impossible to obtain 
reliable readings. For this reason the tests were carried 
on with the apparatus shown in Fig. 9. 

This consisted of two No. 4 high power millers, placed 
opposite each other and connected by a stout shaft. The 
feed works, knee, saddle and table were removed, leav- 
ing the bare frames and driving works. The machines: 
were placed with the spindles approximately in line. A 
flange was screwed to the nose of each spindle; each 
flange was provided with a tongue engaging the groove in 
the similar flange opposing it, and keyed to the connect- 
ing shaft. There was plenty of clearance between 
tongue and groove and also endwise, so that the connec- 
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Fig. 10,—Efficiency Curves of a No. 4 Cincinnati High Power 
Miller, 
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tion could behave as a universal joint shaft if the 
spindles were not exactly in line. Flat pieces of steel 
bolted to the one flange prevented the connection from 
coming apart. One of the machines was driven by a 
motor, while the other drove a generator. The current 
thus generated was dissipated in a water rheostat, by 
which the current could be closely regulated. There 
was a set of electric instruments for motor and gene- 
rator each, so that all readings could be taken simul- 
taneously. Both machines were driven by belts. A 
tachometer was used to determine if one of the belts 
slipped excessively. 

The speed controlling levers of both machines were 
always set for the same speed, so that both driving 
pulleys were always running at the same speed. Dif- 
ferent sets of readings were taken. In one set the cur- 
rent consumed was kept at as near 125 amperes as possi- 
ble; in another at 100 amperes; in another, 80, and in 
the fourth, 70. Each set of tests was carried out over 
a number of speeds—namely, the lowest, third, fifth, &c., 
up to the highest but one. After correcting for motor 
and generator efficiency, the quotient of the corrected 





Fig. 11.—Details of a 10-In. 16-Blade Cutter Used in the Tests. 


readings gives the product of the efficiencies of the two 
machines. It would be proper to consider. the two ma- 
chines as of equal efficiency if the conditions of load 
were the same, for these tests did not attempt to estab- 
lish the efficiency of an individual machine, but of a 
type of machines; but the conditions of the load were 
not the same for both machines. The load was the 
same only at the spindle noses. From there on and up 
to the driving pulley the load increased in the first and 
diminished in the second machine, The efficiency of the 
first machine is made up of the efficiencies of its bear- 
ings, shafts, sets of mating gears, &c. These efficiencies 
may be called e 1, e 2, e 3, &c. The total efficiency of 
the first machine being H, then H =e 1xe2x e 8, &e. 
Similarly, taking F as the symbol of the efficiency of the 
second machine, then F = f 1 x f 2 x f 3, &c. The f’s 
may be assumed to differ from the e’s on account of the 
difference in load. It was found, however, on taking the 
readings that there was such a small difference in effi- 
ciency, whatever the load, that it seems to be allowable 
to consider the efficiency as practically constant, in which 
case the efficiency of each machine equals the square 
root of output divided by input. The curves presented 
in Fig. 10 are based on this assumption. It will be seen 
that the efficiency of the machine varies from 67 up to 
79.7. Various tests made at other times have shown re- 
peatedly efficiencies above those plotted in the curves. 


Efficiency of Cutters of Different Types. 

The milling machine is not essentially less efficient as 
a power transmitter than any other machine tool, but 
the amount of metal removed per horsepower per minute 
is iow: much lower, in fact, than for the lathe or planer. 
Were it not for other properties the milling machine 
could not compete with either of these two machines. 
Still the milling machine would be esteemed higher if 
its power consumption could be brought down to the 
level of the lathe. It is obvious that this cannot be done 
by increasing the efficiency of the mechanism, as the 
margin is not enough to allow of any material improve- 
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ment. Any substantial increase of efficiency must be 
found in improvements of the cutting tool. With this in 
mind, tests were made of the power required to remove 
a given amount of metal with different styles of cutters. 
These tests have not been carried out over a long enough 
period or with a large enough variety of cutters to give 
absolutely reliable results; yet, incomplete as they were, 
they bring out in a startling way the amount of im- 
provement that may be made in this direction. 

Cuts made with a spiral cutter with nicked teeth 
showed a best efficiency of 0.48 cu. in. of metal per net 
horsepower per minute, and this efficiency was obtained 
only in a few isolated cuts and with a very sharp cutter. 
Cuts made with a 14-in. face cutter with inserted teeth 
and on a No. 4 Cincinnati high power miller showed a 
production of 0.64 cu. in. per net horsepower per minute, 
un increase of 33 1-3 per cent. over the spiral cutter. 
This result confirms the general belief that a face cut- 
ter cuts freer than a spiral cutter. The teeth of this 
tace cutter were radial, as it is customary to make them. 
Tests made with the cutter shown in Fig. 11 showed an 
efficiency of 0.96 cu. in. of metal per net horsepower per 
minute, and a few isolated cuts even higher. This is an 
improvemeut of 100 per cent. over the spiral cutter and 
50 per cent. cver the face cutter with radial teeth. The 
cutter shown in Fig. 12 showed the same efficiency. Both 
cutters have the blade set tangent to a circle concentric 
with the cutter, thus giving them a rake angle of 15 
degrees. The clearance was 7 degrees. The points of the 
cutting blades were rounded to prevent injury by burn- 
ing or chipping, and this reduced the effective rake 
near the horizontal tangent to this curve. It was for this 
reason that the blades were set leaning backward as in 
Fig. 12. But for this curvature at the point of the 
blades, the simpler construction of Fig. 11 would be per- 





Fig. 12.—Details of an 8-In. Inserted Tooth Cutter Used in the 
Tests. 


fectly satisfactory. The leaning back of the blades is 
rather a refinement than a necessary improvement. 

The tests of these cutters were made on a vertical ma- 
chine, which had the same driving parts as a horizontal 
machine of the same size, and besides an additional 
two shafts and four gears, so that it is safe to say that 
its mechanical efficiency must be less than that of the 
No. 4 horizontal machine used with the spiral cutter 
with nicked teeth. The action of the feed on a machine 
using this cutter may be somewhat different from that 
on a machine using spiral cutters. Whether there is 
such a difference and what it amounts to has not been 
ascertained by tests. The fact that, generally speaking, 
the face cutter with rake removes double the amount of 
metal with the same amount of power as compared to 
the spiral mill is significant and places the vertical ma- 
chine in the front rank for slabbing work wherever it is 
possible to use this type. Equally significant is the fact 
that a cutter with rake removes 50 per cent. more metal 
than a cutter without rake. 

————__-- _____ 


The Pittsburgh office of the Ernst Wiener Company, 


New York, wil! in the future be located in the Union 
Bank Building, with John T. Cawley in charge. 
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in Lifting 


Recent Improvements 
Magnets. 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Company’s 
Type S. A. Magnet. 


The first commercial lifting magnet was placed in 
service in this country about 13 years ago. This magnet 
was designed by S. T. Wellman for handling plates and 
slabs, and proved fairly satisfactory for such service. 
The. design. was later.improyed by E. B. Clark, then 
electrical engineer for the South Works of the Illinois 
Steel Company. The manufacture of lifting magnets of 
both the Wellman and Clark types was taken up by the 


Fig. 1.—Section of the Type S. A. 
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Lifting Magnet Made by the Electric Cortroller & Mfg. 


AGE December 3, 1908 
mercial results were made at the West Seneca plant of 
the Lackawanna Steel Company under the direction of 
E. D. Edmondson and L. R. Palmer, a lifting magnet 
being constructed which actually lifted pig iron, though 
in rather small quantity taking into consideration the 
weight of the magnet and its current consumption. 

A commercially successful lifting magnet for handling 
pig iron, scrap and miscellaneous material was placed on 
the market by the Electric Controller & Mfg. Company 
in March, 1905. This magnet was built in two sizes, 
commercially known as No. 1 and No. 2 Type S Magnets. 
Over 150 of these magnets have since been placed in 
service. This type of magnet has also been introduced 
in Germany and England. Recently improvements have 
been made in these magnets, making them more depend- 


ai 


Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


"¥Fig.. 2.—A No. 6 Type S. A. Magnet Lifting Plate Scrap Weighing 1800 Lb. at the Homestead Works of the Carnegie Steel Company. 


Electric Controller & Mfg. Company (then the Electric 
Controller & Supply Company), Cleveland, Ohio, more 
than0 years ago. A special magnet testing machine was 
designed and installed and much valuable data bearing on 
the design of lifting magnetS was secured. 

Magnets of the Clark type used with excellent results 
in the handling of smooth homogeneous material such as 
plates, blooms and slabs, however, were useless for. hand- 
ling rough and detached material such as pig iron, crop 
ends and scrap. A magnet which would readily lift a 
steel ingot weighing 10,000 Ib. would not lift a single pig 
of iron weighing 100 lb. The large amounts of pig iron 
and scrap handled by tedious hand methods at all steel 
and iron works and foundries offered a tremendous field 
for the saving of labor, providing a practical lifting mag- 
net could be developed for the purpose. Perhaps the first 
experiments in this direction which gave promise of com- 


able and efficient in the handling of material. A success- 
ful lifting magnet must withstand severe abuse and rougb 
handling. It must operate under all weather conditions, 
and its insulation must withstand a voltage much higher 
than line voltage due to the inductive kick which occurs 
when the circuit of the magnet is opened. Its winding 
must not be injured by the heat necessarily generated 
within it, nor by external heat when the magnet is called 
upon to handle hot material. 

Among the accompanying engravings Fig. 1 is a typical! 
cross section of a type S. A. magnet, and shows the ar- 
rangement of parts. A -is the body or frame of the 
magnet which is an annular casting of special electrical 
steel heavily ribbed on both its upper and outer surfaces. 
The ribs add surface for dissipating heat, stiffen the case 
and increase the cross section of the magnetic circuit. 
B is the core of the magnet surrounded by the winding 
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©. This winding is a series of coils of flat copper strips, 
the turns of which are insulated with asbestos. Neighbor- 
ing coils are mechanically separated and electrically in- 
sulated by noncombustible insulating disks D. The coils 
are wound upon a heavy brass form E, which supports 
the coils during the winding and insures their uniform 
shape since there is no danger of springing or otherwise 
distorting the winding. After the coil is wound and the 
outer insulating disk in place, the entire winding is 
rigidly clamped to the form by radial straps F, which are 
bolted and locked in place, making the winding and the 
brass form which carries it a rigid unit. The completed 
winding is then dried in a steam heated chamber under 
a vacuum, next impregnated with a plastic insulating 
compound, first under a vacuum and then under air pres- 
sure, and finally is again dried under a vacuum. The 
completed winding, thoroughly fire and water proof, is 
then placed in the magnet case. 

The form E has an outer flange, e,, an inner flange, e.. 
and the central vertical flange ¢,, which centrally sup- 
ports the winding. The inner and outer flanges are 
finished and engage with finished surfaces on the inner 
and outer pole faces of the magnet case, thus completely 
sealing the lower face of the winding chamber, a water 
tight joint being insured by clamping the flanges in place 
with screws & @, spaced 4 in. apart entirely around the 
flanges e, and e,. When the winding is thus assembled 
in the magnet case the lower face of the coil form E is 
covered by a heavy annular plate of nonmagnetic man- 
ganese steel, G, which in turn is held in place by pole 
shoes H and I, bolted respectively to the inner and outer 
poles of the magnet case. Both of the pole shoes have 
shoulders which protect the clamping Dolts from shearing 
strains. The heads of the outer clamping bolts J are lo- 
cated between adjacent ribs on the outer surface of the 
magnet case, where they are protected from abrasion. 

The manganese steel plate G carries raised shoulders 
around its inner and outer peripheries, by which the 
plate is made to seat against the magnet poles, and an 
air space or cushion is left under the winding at g. This 
causes shocks taken by the outer plate G to be trans- 
mitted directly to the magnet frame instead of to the 
winding, as would be the case if only a single bottom 
plate were used. The pole shoes are so disposed with 
respect to the outer plate G that none of the clamping 
surfaces can become battered over, and, therefore, the 
plate G may always be readily renewed. The entire 
lower or wearing face of the magnet is renewable, and 















Fig. 3—A No. 6 Type S. A. Magnet Lifting Three Charging 


Boxes, 
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Fig. 4.—A No. 6 Type S. A. Magnet Lifting Two Ingot Butts. 


renewals can be readily effected in the field, there being 
no oceasion to expose or disturb the winding or break 
the water tight joint between the coil form E and the 
frame of the magnet. 

The terminal cavity is surrounded by raised walls, K, 
KX, cast integral with the magnet case, and thick enough 
to be as strong as the magnet case itself. The cavity is 
closed at the top with a heavy steel cover, L, which seats 
against a gasket to form a water tight joint, and is firm- 
ly bolted in place, the heads of the bolts being protected 
from abrasion by the walls of the cavity. The terminals 
themselves are of plug type, permiting quick attaching 
and detaching of the service wires. The female members 
M of the terminal are inclosed in an insulating tube, so 
that a ground or short circuit cannot result even if the 
service wires are left hanging from the crane with cur- 
rent on. The insulating tubes are each incased in a steel 
tube to prevent abrasion, and these steel tubes fit closely 
in babbitted openings, N, in the side of the terminal 
chamber. The male members P of the plug connectors 
are mounted upon a heavy plate, R, of fireproof insulat- 
ing material, which closes the entrance to the winding 
chamber, and is seated upon a gasket to effect a water 
tight joint. The plugs proper are separable from the 
terminals by removing the nuts which hold them in place. 
The plugs and also the plate R may, therefore, be re- 
moved without throwing any strain on the connections 
to the winding, the connections consisting of loops of 
very flexible copper ribbon inserted in the boxlike ends 
of the terminal studs. 

The No. 4 type 8. A. magnet, 40 in. diameter, lifts 
substantially as much as older forms of magnets 50 in. 
diameter, with substantially the same current consump- 
tion, but weighs 2000 Ib. less. Comparing the two mag- 
nets on*a 5-ton crane having a 25-hp. hoist motor, with 
equal lifts, the No. 4 S. A. magnet has the advantage of 
2000 Ib. in total load to be lifted, or 20 per cent. of the 
total hoisting capacity of the crane. This will mean a 
saving in current consumption of 20 amperes on the part 
of the hoist motor, and by virtue of this lower current 
consumption and lighter load the hoisting speed will be 
higher and the amount of material handled in a given 
time materially increased. Proportional increases in 
efficiency are shown by the Nos. 5 and 6 type S. A. mag- 
nets. The No. 6 magnet is declared to be the most pow- 
ful commercial lifting magnet which has ever been con- 
structed. Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show a magnet of this size in 
use lifting a variety of loads. 

———_3- oe ___—__ 

A Feat in Furnishing a Power Unit.—A remarkable 

record for completion, shipment, and installation of a 
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steam turbine and generator was recently made by the 
Allis-Chalmers Company in response to an emergency 
order from the city of Frankfort, Ind., whose municipa! 
light plant was damaged October 28 by a bursting fly- 
wheel. The order for a new unit to replace the wrecked 
engine and generator, specifying shipment in six days, 
was given the following day and delivered in Milwaukee 
on the afternoon of October 30. There was a nearly 
completed turbine in the shops, but no turbo-generator 
of the required frequency, phase and voltage was avail- 
able, and a new one had to be entirely wound. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the generating unit, complete in every 
detail, was finished November 3 and was forwarded by 
a special express car designed for the shipment of auto- 
mobiles, to Frankfort, where it arrived November 4, four 
days later, and by Sunday morning, November 8, the 
unit had been completely installed and connected to its 
auxiliaries. During that day the coils were baked out, 
and just 18 days from the time the original engine was 
wrecked the new unit was in regular operation, carrying 
the station load. 
2 ————_2--e___—_ 
Effect of the Purity of Water on Its Indus- 
trial Use. 


In connection with an investigation of the quality of 
surface and underground waters in different parts of the 
United States, R. B. Dole of the United States Geological 
Survey, has made an estimate of the saving that may be 
accomplished in the production cost of steam by the use 
of a plant for softening hard water. Mr. Dole says: 

Analyses of Maumee River water, selected as a typical 
hard water, show that it contains incrusting solids 
amounting to 360 parts per million, 105 parts of which 
are suspended mud, &c., and the rest carbonate and sul- 
phate of calcium with some magnesium, a combination 
which inevitably forms a hard scale in boilers. If this 
water were used in a 1000 hp. boiler, 100.000 gal. daily 
would be required. In six working days 1800 Ib. of scale 
would be deposited in the boiler. In the following fig- 
ures, the first set estimates the probable excess cost due 
to the use of bad water, while the second estimates the 
probable cost after purifying the water. The inference 
to be drawn from the difference in dollars and cents is 
obvious: 

Cost with Use of Hard Water. 


Average coal consumption for 1,000-hp. boiler, 48 tons 
a day; 48 tons of coal at $1.50 is $72. Estimated 
saving in fuel on this water due to use of treated 
water is 5 per cent. Five per cent. of $72 is $3.60 


per day, or, for 300 working days................. $1,080 
Cleaning boiler, at $8 per week...... bets ids Oo uh5s% 416 
Repnire for tubem, Oc... 21. sccccccccccccccccccces 200 
Boller COMPOUNGL, 0.0.0.0 0.00.0 cccovasecsncdreccessccsce 250 


Coal for raising steam after cleaning, 104 tons at $1.50 156 
7% per cent. depreciation on boiler plant costing $15,000 1,125 
ee re ae eT ST ree $3,227 
Cost with Use of Softened Water. 
10 per cent. interest and depreciation on softening 








WPRME BORON BEC. cc oc ccccccucevcessccwesecess $350 
BDatler SaPOkas. wv wasciescvorvrcssvesvesessdececsosser 50 
Chemicals at 1 cent per 1,000 gal.........-..-- 0200s 300 
Coal for raising steam after cleaning, 16 tons at $1.50. 24 
5 per cent. depreciation on boiler plant costing $15,000 750 

Ras utes cuetetread bos wake’ ewe ies 6s ochinca $1,474 


The total saving in a single year is, therefore, $1753, 
which is practically half the cost of installing a soften- 
ing plant. 

—— 

A bronze and tile memorial tablet in honor of the 
great French scientist, Andre-Marie Ampere, has been 
set up in the Lackawanna Railroad station at Ampere, 
N. J., by Dr. Schuyler Skaats Wheeler. This memorial 
will be unveiled by Monsieur Jusserand, the French Am- 
bassador, who will come from Washington expressly for 
the occasion, at 3 p. m., Dec. 3. M. Ampere, who founded 
the science of electrodynamics, and whose name is used 
throughout the world to designate the unit of electric 
current, was born at Lyons in 1775 and died at Mar- 
seilles in 1836. Ampere, N. J., is the only place in the 
world named after this distinguished Frenchman, and 
the tablet is probably the only memorial raised to his 
honor in America. 
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The New United States Bench Forge. 


The United States Gas Furnace Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has brought out a new bench forge which 
is designed to meet the requirements of the tool room or 
machine shop. Work to which it is adapted includes 
drawing, forging or tempering tools, brazing, welding, 
heating stock for bending by passing the piece through 
the back entrance of the furnace, heating ends of rods 
for forging or stamping, and for hardening high speed 
steel tool holder bits. A ladle of babbitt can be melted 
if held on the front shelf, letting the flame circle around 
the pot. 

The burner is so arranged that the flame heats the 
forge to a carbon steel or cherry-red heat in 3 min. The 
lining consists of a single piece of heavy firebrick, which 





A Forge for Bench Mounting Made by the United States Gas 
Furnace Company, Providence, R. I. 


can be easily and cheaply replaced. The parts are inter- 
changeable. The equipment includes valves for gas and 
air. The forge may rest on a bench or on the floor, as 
desired. It has a heating space 3 in. wide and 6 in. long. 
The entrance is 3 by 3 in. It consumes 30 cu. ft. of gas 
per hour, and requires an air pressure of 1 lb. The 
bench or floor space is 9 by 9 in., and the weight, 50 Ib. 


—_—__—o+e ——_—. 


Statistics of Rail Failures. 


In a circular issued November 13, 1908, Secretary W. 
F. Allen of the American Railway Association, 24 Park 
place, New York, announces that the association’s Com- 
mittee on Standard Rail and Wheel Sections will co-op- 
erate with the Conimittée on Rail of the American Rail- 
way Engineering and Maintenance of Way Association 
in collecting statistics concerning rail failures, rail wear 
and service of special rail material. The statistics are 
to be gathered for periods of six months, the first period 
ending October 31, 1908, for which data are already in 
the hands of the railroads. By this division of the year 
a comparative study of rail failures in winter and sum- 
mer months will be possible. Three blanks have been 
prepared. for these statistics. The first will contain a 
summary of steel rail failures for six months, compared 
with ‘the same period of the previous year. The failures 
are reduced to percentage of tons of rails laid, in prefer- 
ence to the: number of rails per 1000 tons of rails laid, 
since the latter method does not take care of different 
lengths of rails. This blank will record also the specified 
chemical analysis of the particular lot of rails from 
which the failed rail came. Another blank contains data 
as to the position in the ingot of steel rails which failed. 
A third blank gives the record of comparative wear of 
special rails, and summarizes the information given in 
the other two blanks. Rails broken or injured by 
wrecks, broken wheels or similar causes are not to be 
included in the reports. 
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A Newton Horizontal Boring, Drilling and 
Milling Machine. 


A new design of boring, drilling and milling machine 
recently furnished the Japanese Government by the New: 
ton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., is shown 
in the views herewith. The spindle of this machine is 
414 in, in diameter and has three changes of geared feed, 
with a movement of 32 in. The spindle is fitted with a 
No. 6 Morse taper. The drive is from a 7%-hp. three-to- 
one variable speed motor, through an intermediate raw: 
hide pinion and bevel gearing to the vertical driving shaft 
from which are driven the clutch bevel gears shown in 
Fig. 2, which gives the reversing motion to the spindle. 
This clutch is operated by the lever A. From these re- 
versing bevel gears motion is transmitted to the sliding 
shaft B by the sleeve spur gear shown. The face plate 
pinion is cut from the solid shaft B and the pinion for 
the rapid motion to the spindle for drilling is a shrink 


Fig. 1. 
Two Views of a New Horizontal Boring, Drilling and Milling Machine Built by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


fit; engagement or disengagement of the face plate or 
direct spindle drives is obtained by sliding the entire 
shaft by means of the lever C. 

With the high speed gear engaged any speed is avail- 
able from 33% to 101% rev. per min., and feeds of from 
0.0178 to 0.124 in. per revolution. With the face plate 
pinion in mesh there is available a speed range from 
10.44 to 31.44 rev. per min. and feeds from 0.005 to 0.088 
in. per revolution. The feed is taken from the sleeve 
spur driving gear through the feed pull pin gears shown, 
changes of feed being obtained by the levers D. The 
feed is further transmitted by the clutch miter gears 
shown in Fig. 2, giving reverse motion to the feeds; this 
clutch is operated by the lever E. The connecting gear 
of this nest is fitted to a vertical shaft on which is 
mounted a worm meshing with the worm wheel on the 
horizontal trolley shaft shown. This permits of feeding 
the bar in either direction regardless of the direction of 
rotation of the spindle, or using the hand power feed or 
operating by hand power through the hand wheel BE, or 
the hand wheel F, which gives rapid hand adjustment. 
From this worm wheel shaft the motion is further trans- 
mitted through the swinging worm wheel box which per- 
mits of engaging the worm with either the worm wheel 
on the elevating screw or the vertical spline shaft from 
which the vertical feeds. and the feeds to the column are 
obtained, respectively. 
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With the face plate gear in mesh vertical feeds are 
available of from 0.3768 to 2.727 in. per revolution, and 
with the spindle gear in mesh feeds of from 1.13 to 
8.182 in. per revolution of the spindle, and a fast vertical 
traverse of 69 in, at the highest speed of the motor and 
23 in. with the slowest speed, and feeds to the columu 
from 1.4 in. to 10 in, at the highest speed of the motor 
and from 0.16 in. to 3.33 in. at the slowest speed of the 
motor per minute, and quick movements of 24 and 8 in. 
per minute, respectively. This swinging worm is engaged 
by the lever F. 

Fast movement for elevating the saddle, which is 
counterweighted, and to the column are transmitted from 
the horizontal driving shaft shown in Fig. 2 to the back 
of the column by a second horizontal shaft on which is 
mounted a double throw Carlyle-Johnson clutch. It is so 
arranged that the fast traverse to the column and the 
fast vertical traverse to the saddle can be operated from 
the lever H. The feeds and fast traverse to the column 





Fig. 2. 


are obtained by means of a rack and spiral gear mounted 
on the back of the column. 

This design gives a very compact rigid machine with 
reversing motions to all operations, and with this style 
of horn the length of feed to the bar can be increased at 
any time should it be desired. On lever I is mounted a 
small vertical rod shown in Fig. 1, which prevents the 
slow traverse to the column and the fast traverse to the 
column, operated by lever H, being engaged at the same 
time. It will be noticed that on the elevating screw it is 
not necessary to clutch two drives, as it is immaterial 
whether the nut or the screw is revolved. The spindle 
can be adjusted from a minimum distance from the center 
of the spindle to the floor plate of 20 in. to a maximum 
distance of 68 in., and the column has 4 ft. of horizontal 
movement, although this can be made of any length de- 
sired. The face plate of this machine is 28 in. in diameter 
over all, 

cisinmataccatellitian 

The Teton River Light & Power Company, St. An- 
thony, Idaho, has filed articles of incorporation with a 
capital stock of $1,000,000, the purpose being to install 
a hydro-electric plant on the Teton River in Fremont 
County, Idaho, to supply current for light and power to a 
number of towns within a radius of 20 miles. It is 
estimated that 16,900 hp. will be developed. John Don- 
aldson is president of the new company. 
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New Ridgway Side Crank Engines. 


A line of side crank engines is the latest addition to 
the product of the Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, 
Ridgway, Pa. For some purposes the side crank con- 
struction is most satisfactory, although it lacks certain 
advantages of the center crank engine. Like the center 
crank type which this company has built for some time, 
this engine has been designed for simplicity, strength 
and quality, rather than for cheapness. All parts are made 
to gauge and wherever possible are interchangeable. Each 
completed engine is tested for from 10 to 24 hr. under 
full and over load conditions. 

The bed is of heavy design. ‘The main part is of 
box section and has large bored guides. The guides and 
end for the cylinder are bored and turned at one setting, 
on a special machine, insuring perfect aligument. The 
nuts on the studs holding the cylinder are placed out- 
side in recesses in the end of the bed and are covered by 
a polished steel band. At the cylinder end of the bed 
is a removable partition provided with sectional packing 
around the piston rod to prevent oil from being thrown 
against the end of the cylinder. Between the cylinder 
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‘firmly. Both the top and bottom shoes can be adjusted 


by. the use of shims. The wrist pin is 0.5 per cent. car- 
bon steel, tapered to fit seats in each side of the cross 
head body and provided with keys, so that it may be 
turned 90 degrees as it wears. 

The main shaft is a single open hearth steel forging, 
extra large in the bearings and governor wheel hub. 
The crank disk is a semisteel casting, very tough, close 
grained and hard. Because of the large size of the 
crank pin and the shaft at the crank fit the crank pin is 
cast solid with the disk. After the pin is turned and the 
shaft fit bored the crank is forced on the shaft under 
hydraulic pressure and secured by a heavy key. 

The outboard bearing pedestal is heavy and broad at 
the base to insure stiffness. The bearing is self-oiling 
and self-aligning and has babbitt lined shells. Vertical 
adjustment is accomplished by a special device applied 
to the four holding down bolts at the base of the pedestal. 
Horizontal adjustment is made by ordinary set screws in 
lugs on the pedestal subbase. 

The cylinder and valve are the same as those used on 
the company’s center crank engines. The piston is a 
single hollow casting, strong but light, and has cast iron 
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Fig. 1.—An Example of the New Side Crank Engines Built by the Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Company, Ridgway, Pa. 


and the partition is a well in which the drip from the 
stuffing box is caught. The water is removed by a 
separator and the oil flows back to the crank pit. Ample 
openings are provided for packing the piston rod stuff- 
ing box, and other openings, closed by light cast iron 
doors, give easy access to the cross head and pin. The 
erank disk is covered with an oiltight guard of light 
sheet steel, hinged at the top, so that it may be turned 
back over the bed, giving access to the connecting rod 
and crank pin. A small opening in the side of the guard 
has a swinging cover, allowing inspecting the crank pin 
while the engine is in motion. 

The main bearing on all sizes is of the quarter box 
type, with babbitt lined shells. Horizontal adjustment 
is secured by a wedge and vertical adjustment by draw- 
ing down the cap. The top and bottom shells are inter- 
changeable and all shells may be quickly and easily re- 
moved without taking the shaft out of the bed. 

The connecting rod is an open hearth steel forging. 
The straps at both ends are slotted from solid forgings. 
The wrist pin box is of solid phosphor-bronze, and the 
crank pin box is lined with babbitt. Both ends are ad- 
justed by the wedge and bolt method. : 

The cross head body is cast steel, and the shoes are 
east iron, faced with babbitt. The upper shoe is bolted 
solidly to the body and the lower one is adjustable. 
Four hollow bolts pass through the cross head body, in- 
side of which are the cap bolts, which hold the shoe 





snap rings of a special design, which effectually prevent 
leakage without appreciable wear on the cylinder walls. 
The piston rod is large and of machinery steel. The rod 
and piston are joined by a force taper fit, supplemented 
by a jamb nut. The rod screws into the cross head with 
a long, fine thread and is prevented from turning by a 
jamb nut. This jamb nut is further held by a set screw 
in the cross head body. 

The most important part is the governor. Perfect 
regulation is very essential, especially in engines for 
driving electrical machinery. The Ridgway governor 
was formerly known as the Begtrup and is of the inertia 
type. A long bar, called the inertia bar, having weights 
at each end, is pivoted at the center on a roller bearing. 
The main pin is large and heavy and of steel, hardened 
and ground. The inertia bar is lined with hardened steel 
bushings and the space between the pin and bushings 
is filled with hardened steel rollers. This insures a 
minimum of friction, and the bearing is subject to very 
little wear. This is the only bearing requiring lubrica- 
tion, although it will go without attention for several 
weeks. To the hub of this bearing is clamped the ec- 
centric, which is keyed in place and is also held by set 
screws. The eccentric and eccentric strap being split, are 
removable without disturbing the governor or the setting 
of the valve. A heavy coil spring is secured to the middle 
of one end of the bar. Opposite the spring is an oll 
dash pot, consisting of a cylinder with a loose fitting 
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piston and a connecting rod bolted to the inertia bar. 
A by-pass with an adjustable opening allows the oil to 
circulate from one side of the piston to the other. The 
governor is perfectly reversible without the use of any 
extra parts. 

Referring to the accompanying illustration of the 
governor the action is as follows: Rotation is from right 
to left; the welght in the spring end of the bar being 
the greater, centrifugal force tends to swing it outward 
and backward toward the lower stop. This tendency 
to move backward is balanced by the spring, the tension 
of which is such as to hold the inertia bar in equilibrium 
when the engine is at its desired speed. When starting 
up, the position of the governor parts are as shown. 
In this position the eccentric travels in its greatest path, 
giving the valve its widest opening and latest cut-off. 
As the speed increases centrifugal force, acting on the 
weighted end of the inertia bar, moves it backward 
toward the lower stop, thereby reducing the travel of the 
valve and cutting off steam earlier. This backward 
movement of the bar is continued until the travel of the 
valve reduces the cut-off to just the amount necessary 
to keep the engine rotating at its proper speed to give 
even balance between centrifugal force acting on the 
inertia bar and the opposing tension of the spring. 
When load is applied to the engine there is a check to 
the speed of the governor wheel, while the inertia bar, by 
reason of its momentum, rotates forward sufficiently to 
increase the valve travel and give late enough cut-off to 
earry the load. Should the load be thrown off, the gov- 
ernor wheel tends to increase its speed, thus causing the 
inertia bar to swing backward and reduce valve travel 
and cut-off until equilibrium is established as _ before. 
From this it will be seen that the speed of rotation under 
a steady load depends entirely upon the equilibrium 
between centrifugal force acting on the inertia bar and 
the tension of the governor spring, while the actual move- 
ment of the governor parts is effected by the inertia of 
the weighted end of the bar. 

If the weight in the inertia bar and the tension of 
the spring are so adjusted that the centrifugal force in- 
creases faster than the tension of the spring, then the 
engine will speed up under load. In this condition the 
engine is liable to race, and it is to prevent racing that 
the dash pot is used. It is thus possible to adjust any 
engine so that it will run faster under load than when 
running light, and still have it regulate perfectly with 
no tendency to race. Contrariwise, the governor may be 





Fig. 2.—The Cross Head and Wrist Pin. 


adjusted to run slower under load than with no load. 
Dash pots are used on all engines, as by their use per- 
fect stability is obtained, and at the same time they in- 
crease the ease. with which adjustments may be made. 
No difficulty, it is claimed, is experienced in adjusting this 
engine to govern within a limit of one revolution, and 
the instantaneous variation of speed when the entire 
load is thrown on or off is less than 2 per cent., while the 
action of the governor is unusually quick, the engine re- 
turning to its normal speed with a single vibration and 
within a space of 2 sec. 

The valve gear, which may be seen in the illustra- 
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tions, is simple and strong. The ram slide has a long 
bearing and is provided with horizontal and vertical ad- 
justments. All pins and rods are of machinery steel. 
The eccentric strap is lined with babbitt and the bearing 
at the sffde is lined with a replaceable bronze bushing hav- 
ing a screw adjustment. 

Two standard methods of lubricating are provided. 
In the first, the splash system, the crank pit is filled with 
oil, which the disk throws over the cross head and 
guides. Oil from the upper guide is wiped off by the 
top cross head shoe and flows through passages and pipes 
to the cross head pin. Pockets on the inside of the crank 





Fig. 3.—The Flywheel and Governor. 


guard collect oil, which is led through passages to the 
main bearing and to the crank pin. All bearings are, there- 
fore, practically flooded at all times. The second system 
uses a small filter placed in one side of a tank, which is 
mounted on the subbase below the slide bracket. In the 
other side of the tank is a valveless pump driven by a 
cam on the valve gear ram. This cam gives a full 
stroke regardless of the travel of the ram. All oil from 
the bearings flows to the crank pit, from which it is 
piped to the filter; then passes to the pump chamber, 
where it is pumped to a large tank on top of the bed. 
From this tank the oil flows through nickeled piping to 
each bearing. Sight feed valves in each pipe near the 
tank regulate the supply. As the engine is fully inclosed, 
no oil can be thrown on the floor or into the governor 
wheel. With either system the valve gear is supplied 
with grease cups. 

This engine is built in the simple, tandem and cross 
compound types. In the compound types. the low pres- 
sure valve is of the balanced type. On tandem engines 
both valves are driven by the governor, the low pressure 
directly and the high pressure by a tail, rod:on the low 
pressure valve. On cross compound engines the ‘high 
pressure valve is driven by the governor and the low 
pressure by a fixed eccentric on the main shaft; other- 
wise the valve gear is identical for each cylinder. Simple 
and tandem compound engines from 50 to 800 hp: and 
cross compound up to 1500 hp. can be furnished. 


——--- 4+ +e 


The records for November are not available, but indi- 
cations are that the net result of the movement of aliens 
to and from the United States in now in favor of this 
country. In October there was a net influx of 6249. In 
November the departures showed a lessening tendency, 
while the arrivals increased. The arrivals through all 
ports in October were 40,994, against 111,513 in October, 
1907, and 99,974 and 86,758 for that month in 1906 and 
1905 respectively. For the first 10 months of this year 
the arrivals were 327,240, against 1,150,116 and 1,035,602 
for the like periods in 1907 and 1906 respectively. 
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Notes on the Use of High Speed Steel. 


A pamphlet has been issued recently reprinting a 
paper on “ Tool Steel,” read by Fred. M. Oshgrn, Shef- 
field, England, before the Leeds Association of Engineers. 
Mr. Osborn is of the firm of Samuel M. Osborn & Co., 
Ltd., who are represented in the United States by B. M. 
Jones & Co., Boston. The paper takes up first the history 
of the early manufacture of tool steel and then reviews 
at some length the Bessemer, open hearth and crucible 
processes of steel making. Coming to the manufacture 
of crucible cast and high speed steels, the operations of 
crucible steel works are described, and the final pages 
of the paper are devoted to information on the treat- 
ment of high speed tools. Some of the ground covered is 
familiar, but other portions are drawn from the com- 
paratively recent experience of the writer, so that some 
extracts will be found of interest : 


However good the steel may be, if the tools are of bad 
shape or improperly treated, good results cannot be ex- 
pected. As a rule, the steel is supplied in bars; in order to 
cut these into tool lengths they should be slowly heated to 
a good yellow and nickel hot. If necessary, the required 
pieces may be cut right off while hot; but it is a good plan 
to nick hot and allow the bar to go cold. Then a tap will 
break off the piece. By this means the beautiful silky grain 
of the steel is seen, and confidence and interest given to the 
manipulators. Forging the tool to shape should be done at a 
good yellow heat. ‘“ Avoid working too cold” is a common 
warning of the steel maker to the steel user, and frequent 
reheating of the steel makes the work easier for the men, and 
ebviates any “‘ bursting ”’ of the steel. 

Although high speed steel should be worked at a good 
yellow, this initial heat should be applied gradually, so that 
it “soaks ” right to the center of the bar. The heat harden- 
ing process consists in bringing the nose of the tool to a 
white blistering heat, and then immediately blowing cold in 
a blast of air. The appearance of the end of the tool 
usually shows by the scale if the hardening has been prop- 
erly done; that is to say, if enough heat has been applied. 
Although the air blast as a cooling medium is desirable, it 
is not absolutely necessary. Oil for many purposes is as 
effective, and even without either, good high speed steel 
hardens naturally after being raised to a high temperature. 

High speed tools should be well ground before use, in 
order to remove the outer burnt skin, plenty of water being 
allowed to flow over the nose to keep it from becoming blue 
with the heat and thereafter probably cracking. Sandstone 
is generally recommended, though emery wheels are being 
specially made for high speed steels and sold by makers of 
grinding machines. 

A plan which is recommended, in order to save some hard 
work, is to forge and grind the tool to shape before harden- 
ing, then apply the heat treatment and give a second grind- 
ing to the hardened nose. By this means the work done on 
the wheel is mostly applied to the unhardened steel. 

Tools of intricate shapes, after being forged, should be 
annealed before the heat hardening process, which should be 
applied to the point of the tool only. This annealing could 
be done by leaving the tools in a smith’s hearth over night. 
The design of turning tools of high speed steel is most impor- 
tant. The points to remember are strength, support, sec- 
tion and suitable cutting angles. 

With regard to the cutting angles for ordinary roughing 
work, Dr. Nicholson recommends Engineering, November 
24, 1905, for cast iron, 80 degrees; for soft steel, 70 degrees. 

Perhaps data recorded by the writer (by observation) 
while experimenting on a 16-in. high speed lathe may be of 
interest. The following were found to be the best angles: 


For soft steel (C. 0.20).............. 65°; front clearance 5° 
For moderately hard steel (C. 0.50)....70°; front clearance 5° 
For hard steel (1 per cent.).......... 75°; frontclearance 3° 
a2. fg Ree ert. 80° ; front clearance 10° 


Results in Turning Tires, 


Anu instance of the use of high speed steel for turning 
may be ef interest; At the New York Central shops, with 
high speed tools 3 x 1% in. in section, Midvale tires, 6 ft. 
in diameter, were turned up at 14 ft. per minute, % in. feed, 
7-16 in. depth of cut. A pair of tires was turned in 43 min. 
The tools when taken out were found in good condition. 

It should be emphasized that high speed steel is very suit- 
able for use in automatic lathes, and also for forming tools, 
provided the hardening is suitably done. 

Before leaving the question of power, it should be re- 
membered that a badly ground tool, or a tool ground to 
incorrect angles, will absorb much more power than g¢or- 
rectly ground tools. In the former case the heat generated 
has been much greater, and this proves clearly that more 
driving power has been required. A clean and smooth chip 
indicates that a minimum of driving power has been ab- 
sorbed. 
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Visitors to Clyde Works during the meetings of the Iron 
and Steel Institute in Sheffield saw a Mushet high-speed 
tool, 14% in. square, turning a Siemen’s Martin forging at 
66 ft. per minute, 4 in. feed, 5% in. depth of cut. The points 
of tools which have become actually red hot and continued 
to work in this condition show the wonderful property high- 
speed steel has of retaining its cutting qualities, even when 
intense heat is generated. 


The Proper Position of the Tool. 


The correct position of a turning tool varies, according 
to the job operated upon. For light work, the cutting point 
should be about on a level with the center; for heavy work, 
the point should be above the center, anything from \% in. 
upward, the amount increasing with the diameter of the 
work. The writer has demonstrated that as much as % in. 
over the center is not too much on a good stiff job. If the 
tool is below the center, even if ground to an apparentl) 
suitable angle, there is a danger of “digging” and pulling 
the nose of the tool off, or even fetching the work out of 
the centers. 

Steels suitable for use in tool holders can be supplied in 
high-speed steel, either in the bar for forging in the usual 
way, or ready hardened in the bar for cutting off with an 
emery wheel and grinding to shape without any heat treat 
ment. A good quantity of the old type of self-hardening 
steel is sold for use in this way. 

With regard to finishing cuts, it may be said that by 
taking a fine feed a smooth finish can be left, even whet 
turning at high speeds, but generally a superior quality ot 
oil or water hardening steel is recommended for a finishing 
cut, such as is required on a piston rod. 

The heat treatment of high-speed steel is most important. 
The fact that bars and blanks can be softened so that they 
can be filed and tooled to any shape without difficulty has 
undoubtedly extended its utility enormously. Should users 
wish to soften the steel, there is no difficulty about it. The 
bars, pieces or bianks, should be heated very gradually, in a 
closed furnace or muffle, until they are raised to a bright red, 
exceeding 700 degrees C. The entrance of all cold air into 
the furnace should then be provided against, and the fur- 
nace allowed to cool as slowly as possible until the bars are 
quite cold. The slower the cooling the softer the bars 
will be. 

Twist Drilis and Milling Cutters. 


There are no less than 21 operations in making a twist 
drill, from the annealed stock te the finished article. The 
quality of the product mainly depends upon the steel from 
which it is made. Fluting may be done with formed mill- 
ing cutters of high-speed steel, both grooves simultaneously 
at one-operation. After the backing off, the drills are hard- 
ened, sand blasted and ground. The hardening of high-speed 
twist drills is a most important operation. It is obviously 
not desirable to heat the drills so that they scale, as one may 
a turning tool. It is therefore necessary in some way either 
to protect the drill from the flame or exclude the air from 
contact with the drill. 

An excellent arrangement, and one applicable in any 
works, is to use a “ bath.” A graphite pot may be placed in 
an ordinary smith’s hearth, and lead or certain salts melted 
therein to the desired temperature (say, 1300 degrees C). 
The article to be hardened should be warmed through, then 
finally heated in the bath; it is cooled by immediately dash- 
ing in oil, removed from that when black red-hot, and blown 
cold in an air blast. Another method is to use a cyclone gas 
blast furnace. The writer recently had an electric harden- 
ing furnace at his disposal, in which the bath of salts— 
barium chloride—melted at 950 degrees C., was kept at the 
required temperature by means of an electric current passing 
through it. In this bath, which was easily raised to 1300 
degrees C., the steel articles were quickly brought to the 
hardening heat, which was read off by an optical pyrometer. 

he temperature of the furnace could be easily controlled by 
means of an external resistance. Turning tools, twist drills 
and milling cutters were all hardened with satisfactory 
results. 

The cutting angles and clearance of high-speed twist 
drills are most important features. Should the points of a 
drill be unevenly ground (and it does not break in work), it 
will be found to bore an eccentric hole, one lip having done 
all the duty. The lips must be of equa] length and at the 
same angle. The angle of the cutting point should be 59 
degrees for steel, but for cast iron it may be much more 
pointed. At Clyde Works an angle of 45 degrees has been 
adopted for experimental work on cast iron. 

With regard to the relative merits of high-speed and car- 
bon steel drills in the test, one high-speed drill (which cost 
7s. 2d.) did the work which it is estimated it would have 
taken 24 cast steel drills (costing £8 9s. 0d.) to do. The 
drill only wore 1 3-16 in., that is, 4161 ft. of steel were 
drilled per inch of drill worn away. Taking the rate of 
feed to be 3 1-3 in. per minute for the high-speed and 1% in. 
for the cast steel drills, the hours actually taken in drilling 
would be 85 for the high-speed, as against 580 for the cast 
steel; that is, one-eleventh of the first cost and one-seventh 
of the time in favor of high-speed drilling. The use of high- 
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speed steel for reamers is finding favor, as the life is greater 
and the accuracy of the tool is longer preserved. It is im- 
portant that they, too, should be correctly ground. 

What has been said regarding high-speed twist drills and 
reamers largely applies to high-speed milling cutters. Hav- 
ing secured some reliable, well annealed steel, the operator 
may start with confidence. In large plain milling cutters it 
is a good plan to have notched teeth, as by that means the 
chips get broken up and are less liable to clog the teeth. As 
in the cases of twist drills and reamers, great care must be 
taken in hardening not to burn the teeth, and proper ap- 
pliances should be obtained. The use of high-speed milling 
cutters has produced some astounding results. Better will 
still be obtained as those responsible for the design of millers 
adapt their construction to withstand the greater strains 
caused by working at high speeds, and as the workmen get 
the confidence to put on the speed and feed. 


ey 


A New G. E. Electric Furnace. 


To secure the best results in annealing and hardening 
it is important to have a constant temperature in the 
furnace, and it is often desirable to adjust the tempera- 
ture of the furnace. In the new type of electric furnace 
now being manufactured by the General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., for operation on alternating 
current circuits, metallic salts are reduced to a liquid 
state by means of an electric current. As soon as these 
salts reach a liquid condition the temperature can be 
easily regulated by varying the amount of current pass- 
ing through the bath. By this method of regulation any 
temperature will remain uniform throughout the bath 
except at the surface, where it is slightly lower, due to 
radiation. This applies, however, to a depth of only 0.6 
to 0.75 in. 

In Fig. 1 is shown an electric furnace outfit installed 
in the die department of the Schenectady works of the 
above company. The outfit, as can be seen, consists of 
the furnace, with its hood suspended from above; the 
regulating transformer, with regulating switch; the 
switchboard, with ammeter and voltmeter, and the in- 





Fig. 1.—One of the New Blectric Furnaces Installed in the 
Schenectady Works of the General Electric Company. 


coming line with fuses. The regulating switch has ‘a 
sufficient number of contact points to give almost any 
temperature between 250 and 1350 degrees C. 

The furnace, a sectional view of which is shown in 
Fig. 2, consists of a fire clay crucible, surrounded by in- 
sulating material, usually asbestos, which rests in a 
fire clay box; all being supported by an inclosing case 
of iron. Two electrodes, connected to the low tension 
side of the transformer, are placed on each side of the 
crucible and are in direct contact with the bath at all 
times. To start up the furnace an arc is started across 
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the broken flux by means of an auxiliary electrode, and 
in a very short time the solid mass is in a molten con- 
dition. After the bath has reachel its proper tempera- 
ture that portion of the material to be hardened is 
placed entirely in the liquid bath, and is allowed to re- 
main there until it attains the same color as the bath, 


Auxiliary Llectrode 


70 ee. 


Fig. 2.—Sectional Diagram of the Furnace. 


when it is removed and tempered in water or oil, as the 
case may be. 

The bath for hardening or annealing completely fills 
the crucible, and in this case consists of equal portions 
of barium and potassium chloride. The ultimate tem- 
perature depends on the relative proportions of the two 
chlorides, the higher the percentage of barium chloride 
the higher the temperature may be carried. In addi- 
tion to hardening, the furnace may be used for softening 
tempered steel, the bath being maintained at a tempera- 
ture of about 250 degrees C. for this work. 

Advantages of this type of electric furnace are: No 
chance for oxidation, for the material while being heated 
does not come in contact with the air; all parts of the 
tool subjected to the same degree of heat at all times, 
thus preventing any possibility of strains or overheating ; 
high efficiency and low cost of operation, and practically 
no danger from fire, as the outer walls of the furnace 
are never hot (when the bath has a temperature of 1300 
degrees C. the hand can be held on the outside of the 
furnace). The furnace is so simple and requires so little 
eare and attention that it can be operated by an ordinary 
workman. The metallic salts have no effect on the com- 
position of the steel, and the operator never comes in 
contact with dangerous fumes as in the cyanide bath. 

In the manufacture of machine tools, automobiles, 
razors, knives, firearms, jewelry, fine instruments, &c., 
where accurate tempering is required, this electric fur- 
nace, it is believed, will prove especially serviceable. 

——— »@--o——____—_ 

An Idaho Hydro-Electric Power Proposition.—An 
important water power development is about to be un- 
dertaken by the Slate Creek Electric Light & Power 
Company, Wallace, Idaho, which was recently organized 
and capitalized with a capital stock of $3,000,000. The 
company is the owner of two rights for the diversion of 
the waters of Slate Creek, a tributary of the St. Joe 
River, in Shoshone County. The power site is situated 
about 20 miles southeast of Wallace in the Cceur d’Alene 
mining district. 'The power plant will be located within 
1500 ft. of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Company, now being constructed along the St. Joe River. 
According to the estimates of engineers the amount of 
power available from the water rights of the corpora- 
tion is not less than 2500 hp. A transmission line will 
carry current from the generating plant to the city of 
Wallace, to be used for light, heat and power, which will 
also be distributed to other towns and villages in the 
Ceeur d’Alene District. It is expected that construction 
of the work will be begun at an early date. Contracts 
for the erection of the power plant have not yet been let, 
nor has any machinery been purchased. The officers of 
the company are: Thomas McGowan, president; H. J. 
Rogers, vice-president; F. M. Buckingham, secretary ; 
Jesse Freeman, treasurer. 
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TARIFF HEARINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Written and Oral Statements on the Metal Schedule. 


Manufacturers Suggest Some Reductions. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1908.—The Ways 
and Means Committee on the 27th ult. completed the 
hearings on the metal schedule, and on the 4th inst. the 
entire series will close, after which the work of drafting 
the new bill will be expedited as much as possible. The 
winessses heard after the close of the report in last 
week’s issue of The Iron Age included some of the most 
prominent men in a dozen branches of the iron and steel 
industry, embracing domestic manufacturers, importers 
and dealers whose statements are summarized below. 

A backward glance at the hearings since they were 
inaugurated November 10 furnishes all the evidence nec- 
essary to convince even the most skeptical that the Ways 
and Means Committee intends to make a thorough re- 
vision of the tariff, whatever the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee may ultimately do with the House bill. That the 
House will cut many rates is guaranteed by the acquies- 
ence of manufacturers in important lines, who have al- 
ready appeared at the hearings and agreed to accept re- 
ductions. Several important items of the chemical sched- 
ule bearing duties above 25 per cent. will be cut to that 
figure, and there will be substantial decreases in the 
rates on crude minerals included in Schedule B. The 
plate glass rates are marked for reduction, and the dos 
mestic manufacturers are prepared to concede it. In the 
metal schedule the iron ore producers have agreed to 
take a cut of 20 per cent., and will probably have to stand 
a heavier reduction, if, indeed, iron ore is not placed on 
the free list; the producers of bars, blooms, billets, &c., 
have recommended a 10 per cent. reduction in their own 
products and the committee is likely to double this cut. 
Other items of the iron and steel schedule will be reduced 
in proportion to the reduction on the cruder forms of 
metal, as the rates on advanced manufactures of all kinds 
include a compensatory factor to offset the duties on the 
so-called raw materials. 

The lumber schedule will go under the knife among 
the first, and the present rate of $2 per thousand feet on 
rough lumber will certainly be reduced to $1 and possibly 
will be wiped out altogether. There is much pressure 
for free rough lumber, and even American mill owners 
believe that the Canadian Government could be induced 
to rescind certain decrees imposing restrictions on the 
exportation of logs if the existing $2 tariff rate could be 
wiped out or materially reduced. Taking all these points 
into consideration, it is clear that the reductions now 
practically guaranteed will be sufficient to render the 
new bill a bone fide tariff reduction measure if not a 
decidedly radical proposition, 


Complaints have recently been made by many wit- 
nesses concerning the attitude of apparent hostility on 
the part of the members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, both Republicans and Democrats, toward the rep- 
resentatives of the leading industries of the country who 
have appeared before them during the past week, and a 
word of explanation may not be out of place. Members 
of the committee are much fatigued, both physically and 
mentally by their arduous labors, having been in almost 
constant attendance upon the hearings for three weeks, 
from 9.30 a.m. until midnight, with only an hour’s inter- 
mission at noon and another hour from 7 to 8 p.m. The 
result is that several members of the committee have 
grown exceedingly petulant and have shown much as- 
perity in their cross-examination. While much of the 
harshness exhibited toward witnesses, and apparently 
refiecting the purpose of the committee to slash the tariff 
heavily, is due to nervous tension, it is only fair to state 
that it is also in a measure attributable to the great 
disappointment felt by the majority leaders at the atti- 
tude of the iron and steel men. The representatives of 
these interests were expected to bring to Washington 
specific recommendations for moderate reductions in 
many leading items of the metal schedule, but, on the 


contrary, the majority of them have advocated a stand- 
pat policy, at which Chairman Payne and his Republican 
colleagues have become greatly exasperated. The metal 
schedule has been marked for notable reductions, and 
the Republican members of the committee had antici- 
pated making an excellent showing for the new tariff bill 
in its entirety by taking off an average of at least one- 
fifth the protection afforded by this schedule in the 
Dingley act. ‘This plan may be carried through, notwith- 
standing the protests of the producers. Of course it 
should be borne in mind that the Ways and Means Com- 
mitee is engaged in making the House bill only, and that 
past experience indicates that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will have the last word regarding the new tariff 
law as it goes on the statute books. w. L. OG 





The first witness to address the committee on November 
25, after the close of the report of the hearing in The Iron 
Age of last week, was Evart Brown of New York City, at- 
torney for the Electro-Metallurgical Company, who spoke 
in behalf of adequate protective duties on the more costly 
ferroalloys. Mr. Brown said in part: 

Statement of Evart Brown, Representing the Electro- 
Metallurgical Company. 

The Electro-Metallurgical Company, whom I represent 
here, has interests in common with other manufacturers in 
the United States, and I am empowered to say that their 
interests jump together in this matter. The subjects which 
they wish to discuss are ferrosilicon, which is enumerated in 
paragraph 122 of the tariff act, and several other ferroalloys, 
some of which have rather curious names to the ordinary 
individual, such as ferromelybdenum, ferrotitanium and fer- 
rovanadium, and some of which have names that perhaps 
have become a little more current by reason of their being 
seen in the newspapers, such as re. ferro- 
tungsten. oJ aoe 

In the present tariff act I see that ferrosilicon is the 
only one of these which is enumerated by name, and it bears 
a duty of $4 a ton. At the time the present act was passed, 
in 1897, almost all, if not quite all, of the ferrosilicon was 
produced by what is called the blast furnace process. Since 
that time there has been a remarkable development, as I 
have no doubt the committee knows, in the production of 
alloys by an electrical process in electrical furnaces, which 
are exemplified in the works at Niagara especially, whereby 
in electric furnaces an enormous degree of heat is obtained, 
that results in producing.certain articles in a purer state 
than could be produced-under the old-fashioned blast fur- 
nace processes. é 

The chief element of value in all of these ferros about 
which I speak particularly is not the ferro, which is the 
iron, but several other elements, named secondly but of pri- 
mary importance, SO eee C chromium, the tungsten, the 
silicon, &c. The value of *ese alloys varies with the con- 
tained amount of that secondary element. A ferrosilicon 
which contains only 10 or 12 per cent. of silicon is naturally 
worth very much less than a ferrosilicon which contains 60, 
80 or 95 per cent. of silicon. The kind ef ferrosilicon which 
contains 10, 12 or 15 per cent. is the kind which was pro- 
duced by the blast furnace, and the possibilities of that fur- 
nace were exhausted in producing ferrosilicon of about that 
percentage of silicon; whereas, the electrical processes and 
also other non@ectrical but chemical processes, have resulted 
in producing ferrosilicon that has as high a degree of silicon 
as 95 per cent.; and, of course, the price varies accordingly. 
The same is true of these other ferros—ferrochromium, ferro- 
tungsten, &c. 

As these other ferros (other than ferrosilicon and ferro- 
manganese, which are enumerated in paragraph 122) were 
not being imported into this country, there was no place 
for them in the tariff act by name. They had to seek such 
classification as they could under general language. It was 
claimed, on behalf of the Government and the Treasury 
Department, that the logical place for them was in para- 
graph 183, which provided for “metals unwrought”; and 
it seemed to the Government that that clearly covered them, 
and that a duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem should be put 
upon them accordingly. The importers, however, claimed 
that that expression, “metals unwrought” did not cover 
these articles; that, therefore, there was no niche for them 
in the tariff act, and that consequently they became non- 
enumerated articles, and in so becoming nonenumerated ar- 
ticles they became subject to what is called the “ similitude 
clause.” That is section 7 of the present tariff act, which 
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provides that when an article is not enumerated in the tariff 
act it shall be classified and take duty according to the 
article which it most resembles in material, quality, texture 
and use. They claimed that while these articles were not 
enumerated they did assimilate to articles which were enu- 
merated, to wit, ferrosilicon and ferromanganese, in para- 
graph 122, and that, therefore, they took a duty of $4 per 
ton. 

It happens that some of these ferros are extremely valu- 
able. Ferrovanadium, for instance, runs as high as over 
$4000 per ton in foreign value, and a duty of $4 a ton, it 
was thought in many circles, was an infinitesimal duty, and 
one which was not in accordance with any intention which 
anybody in Congress might have had. 

The case went into court in New York, and it was there 
held by the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
that the expression “‘ metals unwrought” covered only metals 
capable of being wrought, and that it must be such a metal 
as could be made in and by itself into utensils or definite. 
particular objects; and that the use of a metal to melt up 
with other things to make a compound to perfect the com- 
pound or for some similar purpose was not such a purpose 
as could enable an article to be called a “ metal unwrought.”’ 

That distinction was temporarily accepted by the Treas- 
ury Department, and all these ferroalloys came in at a rate 
of duty of $4 a ton, which was practically nothing on many 
of them. But subsequently the Circuit Court of Appeals 
in Philadelphia in the Third Circuit, in another class of 
goods somewhat similar, to wit, tungsten metal (not ferro- 
tungsten, but tungsten alloyed with iron), held differently 
on the proposition of what the term “ metals unwrought” 
meant; and the Treasury Department determined to try 
a new case on the subject to secure what it thought was a 
reasonable rate of duty. In the trial of that case it sought 
special counsel, and it is because of my connection with the 
case that these people have asked me to appear here for 
them to make this explanation to the committee. 

What we desire is that these ferroalloys shall receive a 
reasonable rate of duty, for the manufacturers assert that 
20 per cent. is hardly enough to enable them to develop their 
industry here. If you consider giving 20 per cent. or 30 
per cent. that will be agreeable to us. 


Statement of John A. Topping of the Republic tron 
& Steel Company. 


John A. Topping of the Republic Iron & Steel Company. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., stated that he appeared before the commit- 
tee as the representative of his own company and other in- 
dependent manufacturers of iron and steel, not to advocate 
any change in the existing duties, but to ask sufficient time 
to investigate the subject properly. If these manufacturers 
found upon investigation that they could make any recom- 
mendations in the way of reductions they would be perfectly 
willing to do so if it could be done without abandoning the 
protective system. He admitted that a brief would be filed 
at a later date. Mr. Topping was briefly examined by sev- 
eral members of the committee, as follows: 

Mr. Underwood: Do you ship any of your product to the 
‘Canadian market? 

Mr. Topping: No, sir; we do not. I might say, in fulle: 
reply to that question, that shortly after the first of the 
year I tried in every way to find a Canadian market for 
some of our bars, both iron and steel, but after an effort 
on the part of our sales department, who spent a week or 
10 days investigating the conditions, they returned home 
with reports that were unfavorable to the effort and we 
abandoned it. 

Mr. Underwood: Will you also state in the brief what 
your views are and what information you have as to the 
exportation? There was testimony here this morning as to 
exportations into the Canadian market. I would like to 
have your views with respect to exportations to the Cana- 
dian market. 

Mr. Topping: I cannot explain the exportation to Can- 
ada, except on the ground that at the point of production— 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland or the Mahoning Valley, where we 
jargely operate, or Chicago—with the advantages of quick 
service and special considerations of quality, the necessities 
of the buyers for quick deliveries might have justified pur- 
chasing on this side at a higher price than they could have 
bought on the other side of the water. 

Mr. Underwood: I suppose, then, it is a conceded fact 
that the American manufacturer can compete in the Cana- 
dian market with the English manufacturer? 

Mr. Topping: He cannot, in my opinion. 

Mr. Underwood: But it is conceded that if he can he is 
producing on equal terms, because he goes into the Canadian 
market under a disadvantage. 

Mr. Topping: If he had the same conditions of duty and 
the same cost of course he could. 

Mr. Underwood: I want to ask you to address yourself 
to that question when you file your brief, if you will. 

Mr. Topping: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cockran: Have you exported any steel to any for- 
eign country? 

Mr. Topping: No, sir: we have not. 
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Mr. Cockran: Have you any idea where the steel that is 
used in Mexico comes from? 

Mr. Topping: I think that most of it, or a large part of 
it, or I will say the greater part*of it, comes from conti- 
nental Europe. 

Mr. Cockran: A large part of it comes from America, 
does it not? 

Mr. Topping: I think that a substantial tonnage comes 
from America. 

Mr. Cockran: Mexico gives no advantage to American 
steel over that coming from abroad, does it? 

Mr. Topping: No; but oftentimes sales are stimulated 
by sales of American machinery that call for the construc- 
tion of a mil) or a mine equipment, and that carries with it 
the suggestion of some steel bars or iron bars, and it saves 
time in transportation to have them all go in one parcel. 
For that reason, the saving of time being essential, they will 
pay frequently more for the American product in near-by 
countries like Mexico and Canada, rather than wait on a 
ship from England or Germany. 

Mr. Cockran: Do you know anything about the sale of 
steel rails in Mexico? 

Mr. Topping: I do not. 

Mr. Hill: I want to know about this ferromanganese. 
We collected in duty last year from ferromanganese $378,- 
000. Mr. Butler, one of the gentlemen who preceded you, 
said that it was only a question of changing the verbiage 
of paragraph 122, and that all that was requested was that 
it be put on the free list, and to leave pig iron and the other 
producis on that list unchanged. What would be the effect 
of that? 

Mr. Topping: The pig iron would not be affected, because 
the ferromanganese is used in the manufacture of steel as 
an alloy. 

Mr. Hill: Would it reduce the cost of steel appreciably? 

Mr. Topping: It would depend on the character of the 
steel you were making, as to the degree of carbon that you 
are trying to secure. 

Mr. Hill: Would it reduce it 10 cents a ton? 

Mr. Topping: I would not like to make any statement as 
to the average. 

Mr. Hill: It would reduce it somewhat? 

Mr. Topping: It would have that influence, naturally. 


STEEL RAILS. 


Statement of E. C. Felton of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. 


E. C. Felton, president of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, who was the next witness, stated that he appeared in 
behalf of the steel rail manufacturers of the United States 
to say that the present rates in the Dingley tariff are fair, 
and that if any considerable reduction should be made it 
would work a hardship to the American producers, and 
would necessitate a reduction in wages, which is about the 
only element of cost which can now be changed. Mr. Fel- 
ton’s examination was conducted by several members of the 
committee, and was followed with the liveliest interest. It 
was in part as follows: 


Mr. Felton: I am president of the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company. I represent that company directly, which has 
works in central Pennsylvania, and also on the Chesapeake 
Bay, near Baltimore. Weare the only large producer of steel 
located on tidewater. Therefore, any change in the rates on 
steel rails and other steel products would affect us to a great- 
er extent than it would any other manufacturer of steel in 
the United States. Now, I might take up half an hour, but 
I do not think I could state what I came here to say any 
more elaborately than that. We feel that the present duty 
is a proper duty, and we wish to ask that the committee 
allow the duty on steel rails to remain where it is to-day. 


The Chairman: This committee will want a good deal 
more information than that on this question. 

Mr. Felton: Well, I am here to give it to you, and I 
will give you detailed information as well as I can. 

The Chairman: In 1907 we exported nearly $8,500,000 
worth of steel rails, and we imported $133,000 worth. Near- 
ly all of this came from Germany. We are exporting steel 
rails all the time. Mr. Carnegie, in the article which I 
quoted, says you can make them cheaper here than they can 
be made anywhere else in the world. Now we want a very full 
statement of every element of the cost of steel rails abroad, 
all stages of it; and every element of the cost in this-country. 

Mr. Felton: If you will tell me how I can get a state- 
ment of the cost abroad I would like to have it. It is im- 
possible to get such a statement. 

The Chairman: If you cannot get it, we shall get part of 
it. 

Mr. Felton: I hope you can, and I want to assure you 
that any information we can give we are ready to give. 

The Chairman: You can give a very full and complete 
statement of the cost here. 

Mr. Felton: We can give you an absolute statement of 
the cost here. I do not know whether the committee know 
it, but the agents of the Bureau of Commerce and Labor 
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have spent more than a year and a half in going over our 
books. They have our detailed costs for 1902, 1903, 1904, 
1905 and 1906—five years. They have those costs under a 
pledge of secrecy. 

The Chairman: We want that reduced to the cost per 
ton of steel rails—the hours of labor, the cost of labor of 
different kinds, and all that sort of thing. We want to get 
the cost per ton of the labor and of the materials. Does 
your firm export any rails? 

Mr. Felton: We have exported rails; yes. 

The Chairman: In 1907 did you export rails? 

Mr. Felton: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Did you export rails at a profit when you 
exported them? 

Mr. Felton: We exported rails at a profit in 1907, but 
not in some of the years previous. 

The Chairman: When you exported rails did you have 
to pay a duty in the foreign country? 

Mr. Felton: We have not exported rails into any coun- 
try which levies a duty on steel rails except, possibly, 
Mexico. 

The Chairman: What countries did you export to? 

Mr. Felton: We have exported to Argentina and to Cuba. 
There is a duty in Cuba. We have exported to Mexico, and 
we previously exported to Siberia. We furnished a very 
large order to the Russian Goyernment for laying the Trans- 
Siberian Railway. We have exported rails to Japan and to 
British India. 

The Chairman: Did you export any to Canada? 

Mr. Felton: Not within recent years. We have not ex- 
ported any since the tariff regulations went into force in 
Canada. 

The Chairman: Their tariff regulations are the same as 
ours, are they not? 

Mr. Felton: I do not know just what the Canadian 
tariff is, because we have not been interested in sending 
anything in there. We were absolutely shut out by the duty. 

The Chairman: As to these rails that you exported, of 
course you came into direct competition with Germany, 
England, &c.? 

Mr, Felton: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And you were able to meet them and 
sel] the rails, and sell them at a profit? 

Mr. Felton: I did not say that we always sold them at 
a profit. 

The Chairman: You did in 1907 sell at a profit? 

Mr. Felton: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And in 1907 you met the same competi- 
tion. What prices did you get for them in this country in 
1907? 

Mr. Felton: In 1907, for the rails which we sold in this 
country we obtained $28. For the rails which we sold in 
foreign countries we obtained $27.52. That was our price 
f.o.b. at the works at Sparrows Point, on the Chesapeake 
Bay, in both cases. 

The Chairman: At that price you were able to meet the 
competition in the Argentine Republic and these other coun- 
tries of Germany and Great Britain? 

Mr. Felton: You must remember that 1905, 1906 and 
1907, but especially 1907, were years when the foreign rails 
mills were exceedingly busy supplying their own home nfar- 
kets. Therefore, the price of rails naturally in their home 
markets was high, and the price of rails in the foreign mar- 
kets in which we met them was exceedingly high. That is 
the reason we were able to obtain that price. 

The Chairman: During the rest of that time how did the 
price in the foreign market compare with yours—during 
those years when that situation did not exist? 

Mr. Felton: The price in the foreign producing coun- 
tries was in every case, I think, higher than our price here— 
that is, the average price in England was over $28 a ton and 
the average price in Germany was up to $31 and $32 a ton. 

The Chairman: I was speaking of those two or three 
years prior to that, when you did not export any. 

Mr. Felton: We have exported in every year since back 
in the nineties. There was only one year, 1903, when we did 
not export. 

The Chairman: During those years has the market abroad 
been lower than your price? 

Mr. Felton: The market price in the countries to which 
we exported has been lower than our price. In 1900 there 
was a difference of $3.70. In 1901 there was a difference 
of $3.40. In 1902 there was a difference of $5.55. In 1908 
we did not export any. In 1904 we only exported one order, 
where we got badly fooled by the wily Turk. We exported 
some rails to the Hejaz Railway. In that year the price 
was about $9 less than it was in this country. But that 
was an accident and a piece of bad management on the 
part of our agent in Constantinople. In 1905 the difference 
was $6.80, or something like that. In 1906 the difference 
was $4.50, and in 1907 (which, as I say, was an exceptional 
year, when the foreign mills were occupied with the demands 
of their own countries) the price rose in neutral markets so 
that we were able to obtain there $27—within 50 cents of 
the home price. 
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Mr. Cockran: Did any of these sales represent a loss to 
you? 

Mr. Felton: Those sales represented in some years a 
book loss, but not an actual loss, for this reason: We can 
manufacture rails for export more cheaply than we can man- 
ufacture rails for delivery in the United States, because we 
use very largely imported iron ores, on which we obtain a 
rebate of the duty which we pay when the iron ere comes 
into this country. We also use very largely imported spiegel- 
eisen, which is dutiable at $4 a ton. We obtain a rebate 
amounting to 99 per cent. of the duty paid when that comes 
into the country. So we are able really to produce rails 
for export more cheaply than we can produce rails for de- 
livery in the United States. In a rough way, it takes off 
from $1 to $1.25 a ton. Then we also obtain an advantage 
by means of these orders—filling up our order books at times 
when we could not otherwise run steadily. We are enabled 
then to run our mills continuously, which in the manufac- 
ture of steel rails is a very considerable advantage. That 
is, in the manufacture of steel we take our our pig iron in the 
molten state directly from the blast furnace and it goes into 
the converting works, and so on through to the finished rail 
without ever losing its heat. If we slacken up and stop 
our converting mills then that pig iron, which would other- 
wise go through continuously in this operation, must be piled 
up cold. Then when we start up again it must be remelted 
at very considerable expense. That probably adds from 
80 to 90 cents a ton to do that. So you can see that, if by 
acquiring these orders for rails in foreign markets we can 
run our works continuously, it incidentally means a cheaper 
cost of production for our whole product. 

Mr, Cockran: You belong to the Maryland Steel Com- 
pany, do you not? 

Mr. Felton: We own the Maryland Steel Company. 

Mr. Cockran: You are still exporting steel rails? 

Mr. Felton: We are still exporting steel] rails when we 
get a chance to do it. 

Mr. Cockran: There is no competition that you are 
afraid of in a neutral market? If you are able to deliver 
rails in Argentina and in Siberia, that pretty nearly covers 
the whole extent of the globe. 

Mr. Felton: Those rail deliveries in Siberia were made 
many years ago, when the cost of steel rails to us was very 
much less than it is to-day. In the 10 years for which I 
have figures the cost of steel rails to us has risen enormously. 
It has increased $7 or $8 a ton. That may seem extraor- 
dinary to you, but I think it perhaps explains some of the 
things in Mr. Carnegie’s magazine article, which I have not 
seen. Mr. Carnegie was familiar with the steel] trade’ in 
the United States in the late nineties. I do not think he 
has had anything to do directly with the steel trade of the 
United States since 1896 or 1897. In making his statement 
I think he was figuring on the cost of rails at that time. 
If he knew the increased cost, at least as shown by our cost 
books, he would not, I am sure, have made the statement 
he did. 

Mr. Cockran: The increasing cost is largely due to the 
increase in the cost of the raw material, is it not? 

Mr. Felton: Raw materials, freight and labor. If you 
will let me state it, I will tell you just what those costs are. 
Iron ores, which in 1898 cost us $2.15 to $2.25 a ton at lower 
lake ports, in 1907 cost us $4.75. The unit price which, 
after all, is the thing which determines the cost of ore going 
into a ton of the pig iron, cost us in 1898 $5.75—that is, 
the amount of iron ore necessary to make a ton of pig iron 
cost $5.75, and in 1907 it cost us $11.25. Then there Have 
been advances in freight rates and on coke, and there have 
been advances in labor, so that the cost of steel rails has 
advanced during those years some $7.50 a ton, probably. 

Mr. Cockran: The cost has not advanced any more in 
this country than in England and Germany, has it? 

Mr. Felton: I wish I knew. I do not know. The only 
thing we have to guide us as to the cost of rails in foreign 
countries is their selling price. In Germany, as you know, 
the Government places a bounty on export rails. Now how 
much that bounty decreases their cost, and whether the price 
at which they sell in the foreign markets is anything like a 
legitimate price, I do not know. German rails are selling 
now f.o.b. Antwerp at something like $23 a ton, I think. 

Mr. Griggs: Did you say Antwerp? 

Mr. Felton: Yes, sir; that is that “ Belgian nightmare.” 
These are the latest advices I have. These came over to us 
from London. 

Mr. Cockran: Surely you can tell us what the price of 
iron ore is in Germany, can you not? 

Mr. Felton: I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. Cockran: You would not undertake to say that the 
price of iron ore or pig iron has advanced in this country 
in larger proportion than it has in Germany, would you? 

Mr. Felton: Well, I should think it extremely likely the 
contrary was true, because I know from the price at which 
these rails are selling now that the home market has slack- 
ened up, and these foreign mills are now pushing their prod- 
ucts out into the markets of the world. 

Mr. Cockran: But notwithstanding all the advantages 
which the Germans have, you have been able up to this year 
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to maintain competition against them in neutral markets, 
have you not? 

Mr. Felton: We have by making great sacrifices. 

Mr. Cockran: These sacrifices did not involve a positive 
loss, I understand you to say? 

Mr. Felton: In the 10 years our total export business 
showed a book loss of $1.49 per ton. 

Mr. Cockran: Will you tell me in cash? Did that repre- 
sent an actual payment by you for the privilege of selling 
your product, or did it result in a profit to you in cash? 

Mr. Felton: I should say that we just about came out 
even on it. 

Mr. Cockran: Now, can we rely on that? 

Mr. Felton: I think you can. I have said it. 

Mr. Cockran: That there was no positive loss. Very 
good. We can accept that as a definite and final statement 
that in competition with Germany, where they have this 
bounty, as you say, and in competition with England, Bel- 
gium, and all the rest of the world, in neutral markets, you 
were able to hold your own, without loss? 

Mr. Felton: I think that is true; yes. 

Mr. Cockran: You do not think you would have great 
trouble in holding your own in this country, where all the 
advantages are in your favor and where you have no freight 
to pay? 

Mr. Felton: Of course we would when the demand in 
these producing countries slackens up. Remember these con- 
ditions in the last two or three years have been exceptional. 
We have all been so busy that we did not know what to do. 
Those conditions have changed. The Germans, the English 
and these Belgians also are now sending their rails out into 
the markets of the world. They send them out at a much 
lower price than they are willing to sell for in their own 
countries. That is especially true of Germany, where, as I 
say, the export of rails is encouraged by the Government by 
an indirect bounty. 

Mr. Clark: Have you any connection with the Steel 
Trust? The United States Steel Corporation is the tech- 
nical name for it, I understand. 

Mr. Felton: Not at all. 

Mr. Clark: You do not own any stock in it? 

Mr. Felton: No, sir. 

Mr. Clark: Do they fix prices in the United States or 
not? 

Mr. Felton: They do not. 

Mr. Clark: You are sure of that? Do you sell at the 
same price that they sell at? 

Mr. Felton: We sell generally at the same price that 
they do. Let me explain to you exactly what is done in the 
rail business of the United States: The presidents of the 
rail mills have frequent conferences at which they discuss 
the question of a fair price to charge for steel rails. After 
that discussion we each one act as we think is best for our 
company. That has resulted largely in a price of $28, the 
price of steel rails having been quoted in a general way at 
$28. It does not mean that we sell all our rails at $28. 
That is, perhaps, what you want to know, is it? 

Mr. Clark: You fix the jump, but you don’t jump to- 
gether—that is about it, is it not? You do everything now 
at one of these meetings that you can think of to do to try 
to avoid the law, and at the same time to come to an agree- 
ment? 

Mr. Felton: We have nothing in the nature of an agree- 
ment at all, 

Mr. Clark: You do all sell at the same price? 

Mr. Felton: I don’t know what the other mills sell at. 
I think they sell at $28. 

Mr. Clark: You never inquire what the other people sell 
at? 

Mr. Felton: I never inquired; it would not do any good. 

Mr. Clark: You do not care what the other people sell 
for, L. suppose? 

Mr. Felton: I think they sell at that price, because I 
would find out when I come to quote prices to railroads if 
that price were cut to any considerable extent; that would 
develop. 


Mr. Clark: You would be very much surprised, then, to 
find one of them getting $80 a ton, when you are only get- 
ting $28 a ton for your product? 

Mr. Felton: I would be surprised, and I would think 
that our selling department was very lax if that was the 
case, ° 

Mr. Clark: You would be very much surprised and cha- 
grined—not chagrined, but surprised—if you found out that 
they were selling at $27 a ton and that you were selling 
for $28 a ton? 

Mr. Felton: I would think in such a case, also, that we 
ought to find that out. 

Mr. Clark: And yet they all sell, by accident, at the same 
price. 

Mr. Felton: It is not by accident. I told you just ex- 
actly what was done in the steel rail trade. 

Mr. Clark: How much is the company capitalized for? 

Mr. Felton: The capital invested in works and in the 
business is just about $50.000,000. 
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Mr. Clark: How much dividend did you pay in 1907? 
Ms. Felton: In 1907 we paid $1,155,000. Understand, 
that is not the capital stock of the company; that is the 
amount of money which is invested in the business. There 
is no water in it. 

Mr. Clark: And you only got $1,000,000 profit in 1907? 

Mr. Felton: I said we paid that to our stockholders. I 
did not say that was our profit. It was a poor year for us 
on account of the high prices for materials. Our income 
was $5,420,000. Deducting our bonded interest or interest 
on bonds, amounting to $748,000, left net earnings of 
$4,671,000, from which we charged off, depreciation, $1,572,- 
000, leaving our net income $3,099,000. Out of that divi- 
dends of $1,155,000 were paid to our stockholders. 

Mr. Clark: How much does the president of your com- 
pany get for salary? 

Mr. Felton: I do not believe I am called on to answer 
that question. 

Mr. Clark: That is exactly what we want, whether you 
answer it or not. We want to arrive at how much profit 
you are making. Are you paying anybody any such price 
as president as the steel trust is paying Corey, $1,000,000 
a year? 

Mr. Felton: We are not; no. 

Mr. Clark: The only fair way to find out what the prof- 
its are is to find out whether the salaries paid to those men 
do not swell up the expenses to such an extent that you 
make a poor showing as to your profits, when, as a matter 
of fact, there are a lot of fellows in the company who are 
becoming millionaires and multimillionaires. 

Mr. Felton: Will you allow me to show you that? [Hand- 
ing a memorandum on a slip of paper to Mr. Clark.] That 
is what the president is getting. 

Mr. Cockran: I would like to see that, too. 

Mr. Felton: Pass it around. 

Mr. Clark (after examination of memorandum) : Whew! 

Mr. Longworth: Can you state what your net profits per 
ton were for the year 1907? 

Mr. Felton: I have that right here, I think. Remember, 
I am speaking now simply of rails. 

Mr. Longworth: The reason I ask that is that I saw in 
a copy of the Wall Street Journal for this year that the net 
earnings of the Steel Corporation for the year 1907 were 
$15.50 a ton. Were your earnings approximately the same? 

Mr. Felton: We made a profit on rails. We have this 
one plant running on rails, you understand, and the percent- 
age of profit on that one works is about the same as the gen- 
eral percentage of profit on all the works, but on rails our 
profits per net ton, before any depreciation is charged off, 
was $1.66 per ton. That was in 1907. In 1906 our profits 
were $3.28 a ton. In 1905 our profit was $3.71 a ton. You 
have heard all sorts of talk about the cost of steel rails. 
It is all based on figures that were made up in the late 
nineties when we were paying our men 10 cents an hour, 
and they were not working nine hours a day; when our rates 
on the railroad did not scarcely pay the cost, and when 
everybody that was selling us any supplies—iron ore or any- 
thing like that—was not getting back a new dollar for an 
old one. On that basis we made the steel awfully cheap. 
We were then able to make steel a great deal cheaper than 
anybody else in the world, we think. Since then prices have 
gone up, as I have tried to show you, until to-day—last year 
—those were the actual profits per ton which we made on 
steel rails at our Sparrows Point plant. When you com- 
pare the earnings of the United States. Steel Corporation 
with the earnings of these smaller corporations, you must 
remember that the corporation owns all its raw material; 
you must remember that it owns the means of transporting 
those raw materials to its mills; that it owns the steamships 
and the cars; that it owns its supplies of fuel, and every- 
thing from the ground up that goes to make a ton of steel. 
Now, it is entitled to a profit on each one of those things; 
its money is invested in each and it ought to have a profit 
on it. 

Mr. Hill: As I understood you at the beginning of your 
remarks, you stated that you came here to represent the 
entire steel industry? 

Mr. Felton: I was asked to come here by the steel rail 
producers to say that they did not feel that under present 
conditions the duty of $7.84 a ton on steel rails is an ex- 
cessive one. 

Mr. Hill: The United States Steel Corporation, then, 
will not appear; is that it? L 

Mr. Felton: I do not know. I am pretty sure that it will 
not, because you know that your committee asked to have 
special individuals appointed to come here and talk to you 
on these separate schedules, and meetings were held at the 
offices of the American Iron and Steel Association, at which 
all the interests we could get together in the short time were 
represented. 

Mr. Hill: Then, speaking for the whole trade, Mr. Fel- 
ton, I would ask whether there is any international agree- 
ment between England, France, Germany, Belgium and the 
United States as to a distribution of the world’s territory 
in the steel rail trade? 

Mr. Felton: There is nothing that we are a party to. - 
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Mr. Hill: Is there any to your knowledge? 

Mr. Felton: To my belief there is a hard and fast asso- 
ciation between the German, English, French and Belgian 
mills. 

Mr. Hill: Not with the United States? 

Mr. Felton: No, sir. 

Mr. Hill: Pardon me if I read you just a sentence. I 
think it is from the Wall Street Journal of July 14, 1908, 
if I am not mistaken: “It is understood that some sort of 
an agreement bearing upon exports of steel has existed for 
several years between the United States and the lading iron 
producing countries of Europe. This agreement, it is said, 
has done a great deal to stimulate the foreign branch of the 
steel business and has resulted in great benefits to the com- 
panies concerned. There is also an understanding regarding 
the armor plate trade.” To your knowledge, is there any 
truth whatever in that statement? 

Mr. Felton: I know that that arrangement is in force, 
and I do know that we would like very much to be put in a 
position where we could join it. 

Mr. Hill: Why? 

Mr. Felton: Because it would protect the entire steel rail 
market of the world. We would get better prices. We 
would not cut one another’s throats. We would save lia- 
bilities which exist now. You understand there is nothing 
to prevent the German or the English mills from subsidizing 
any one of their mills which is well located to simply flood 
this country with cheap steel rails and make up the differ- 
ence in cost between them. We cannot oppose that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Griggs: We have been all theorizing over this ques- 
tion for about three hours. Do you know Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie? F 

Mr. Felton: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs: Pretty rich, is he not? 

Mr. Felton: He is said to be. 

Mr. Griggs: Do you know Judge Gary? 

Mr. Felton: I do. 

Mr. Griggs: He is pretty well off, is he not? 

Mr. Felton: I do not know. 

Mr. Griggs: Do you know Mr. Schwab? 

Mr. Felton: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs: He is pretty well off? 

Mr. Felton: I do not think he is as well off as he was at 
one time. 

Mr. Griggs: Do you know Mr. King, who was here this 
morning? 

Mr. Felton: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Griggs: He is pretty well off? 

Mr. Felton: I do not know. 

Mr. Griggs: Do you know of a poor man in the steel 
business? 

Mr. Felton: I do. 

Mr. Griggs: Where is he? 

Mr. Felton: Right here—I am he. 

Mr. Griggs: That is why they sent you. You are the 
only one. f 

Mr. Felton: I do not think I am the only one. 

Mr. Griggs: Do you know of any more. 

Mr. Felton: I do not think that has much to do with 
this question before the committee at this time. 

Mr. Griggs: Are you the gentleman drawing this modest 
salary you handed up here to the committee this afternoon? 

Mr. Felton: I handed Mr. Clark a memorandum of what 
my salary was. 

Mr. Griggs: And you began in the chemical office of the 
steel mills and you went up through the mills to the presi- 
dency of this Pennsylvania Steel Company? 

Mr. Felton: I did. 

Mr. Griggs: You own no stock in it? 

Mr. Felton: I own 550 shares. 

Mr. Longworth: How many other corporations make the 
same product you do, outside the United States Steel Cor- 
poration? 

Mr. Felton: Rails? There are the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, the Lackawanna Company; the Cambria Steel 
Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company. Mr. Topping’s 
company also makes rails. 

Mr. Longworth: Generally, with whom are you in com- 
petition? 

Mr. Felton: In construction steel, with the Lackawanna 
—that is, the Lackawanna, ourselves, the Cambria Steel 
Company, the Bethlehem Steel Company, and some mills in 
Chicago are in competition. There are quite a number of 
mills in all lines. Jones & Laughlin are the largest manu- 
facturers of structural steel outside of the United States 
Steel Corporation, and there are others. 

Mr. Longworth: In your opinion, does your average 
yearly profit substantially approximate the average yearly 
profit of other corporations outside of the United States 
Steel Corporation? ; 

Mr. Felton: I think so. The concerns in the Pittsburgh 
District have a great advantage over us in the cost of fuel. 
They also have advantage over us in the cost of iron ores 
from the lakes, but we have the advantage of foreign im- 
ported ore, and I do not think they can vary very widely. 
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Of course, they do vary some. The situation has a great 
deal to do with it. 

Mr. Longworth: You think, then, that the United States 
Steel Corporation’s average profit per ton is greater than 
that of the independent companies? 

Mr. Felton: As shown by its annual reports it certainly 
is; but remember that all these figures are due to its owning 
its ore and transporting ore by water and rail, and the pro- 
duction of coke, and limestone, and everything going into 
the manufacture of steel, on which it gets profit all the 
way up. 

In reply to other questions by members of the commit- 
tee, Mr. Felton presented some figures taken from recent 
annual reports of his company, figures with which the read- 
ers of The Iron Age are already familiar. Mr. Felton em- 
phasized the fact that in the organization of his company 
the only “ water” injected therein was a relatively small 
proportion of common stock upon which no dividends have 
ever been paid. 


TIN PLATE AND SHEETS. 


Statement of William U. Follansbee, of the Follansbee 
Brothers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Follansbee: I am to speak on paragraph 134, tin 
plate, and incidentally 131 and 182 as being a kindred prod- 
uct made by the same plant. I am glad, in speaking of the 
tin plate proposition, we can say it is not now an infant 
industry. It is, however, the youngest of all the iron or 
steel products. It is also important to bear in mind that 
tin plate is an item that has by far the largest labor cost. 
I am here to-day representing 12 independent tin plate plants 
that are located in several different States, widely scattered. 
I believe I am entirely justified in saying these independent 
plants, while they are making tin plate, are also making 
money. 

Mr. Fordney: Good. 

Mr. Follansbee: We are capitalized in an aggregate of 
$10,000,000. These tin plants have an aggregate of about 
103 mills. These tin plants have an annual capacity of 
about 300,000 tons, which is equivalent to about 6,000,000 
base boxes. They employ in the aggregate about 7000 hands. 
Their annual pay roll is about $5,000,000. Taking the tin 
plate industry in an entirety, the entire production in this 
country is about 600,000 tons, equivalent to 12,000,000 base 
boxes of coated product. These same mills turn out a large 
tonnage of the same material, which, however, is not coated. 
The industry of itself, tin plate manufacturing, employs 
about 20,000 hands and pays annually in wages about $13,- 
000,000. 

In speaking of the tin plate industry itself, it is only 
proper to remind you of the fact that tin plate has been 
the football of the tariff. The act of 1871 undoubtedly was 
intended to be highly protective. In that act was written 
a duty of 2% cents per pound. Under it two mills started 
the manufacture of tin plate. After the establishment of 
those two mills and after they became operative, the foreign 
manufacturers, through the New York importers, very 
greatly reduced the prices. The competition was very 
severe, and in some way which I can hardly understand a 
decision or interpretation or construction of the law was 
rendered by Secretary Fessenden whereby he inserted in 
the act a comma which did not belong there. The act read, 
“Tin plate or iron, galvanized, shall pay 2% cents per 
pound duty.” The comma was inserted by Secretary Fes- 
senden, which made it read in effect, “ Tin plate galvanized, 
or iron galvanized.” On the face of it, it was an insertion. 
It was ridiculous, putting two coatings on one black sheet. 
Nevertheless, under that ruling, instead of 2% cents per 
pound, they were assessed at 15 per cent. ad valorem, with 
the result that one of these mills that was in operation went 
into bankruptcy and the other struggled along for a few 
years and eventually turned to another line of business. 

The act of 1883 called for a revenue tariff of 1 cent a 
pound, under which no tin plate was made in this country, 
except that one of the plants which I mentioned made a 
desperate effort for a short time, but had to give it up as en- 
tirely unsuccessful. 

The McKinley Tariff in 1891 called for a duty of 2.2 
cents per pound. That was sufficiently protective to justify 
capital entering into the business and learning. The indus- 
try was getting on its feet when the Wilson bill came along 
in 1894, with a duty of 1.2 cents, and knocked the industry 
to its knees. The result was that the mills closed for a con- 
siderable period and a most bitter labor conflict ensued. 
That lasted for a period of about six months, and finally, to 
get work and start the mills the laboring men took a very 
severe reduction. That condition existed practically until 
1897, when the Dingley bill put on a new tariff of 1% cents 
a pound. That was sufficient at the time. The mills which 
started following the passage of the McKinley law had re- 
ceived lower wages. They had gained in experience. Some 
of them, true, had failed and had been purchased at sacri- 
fice prices by others, but nevertheless the industry continued 
satisfactorily up ‘to the present time under the Dingley 
tariff of 1%4 cents per pound. 
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When the McKinley bill was passed Wales was sending 
to this country, in round numbers, 300,000 tons of tin plate. 
The industry to-day, as I have already said, totals about 
600,000 tons, having doubled. To this can be added fully 
an additional 100,000 tons of black product, made by the 
same mills. To produce the 600,000 tons of coated products, 
the following is necessary: 1,400,000 tons of ore, 850,000 
tons of coke, 400,000 tons of limestone, 750,000 tons of pig 
iron, 700,000 tons of steel, paying to American wage earners 
approximately $20,500,000 in wages. Of this very large 
sum is directly paid in the tin plate line, which is pro- 
tected, $13,000,000, in round numbers—I figure it .at $12,- 
800,000—out of the $20,500,000. 

I am glad, so far as the tin plate industry at least is 
concerned, that the tariff does not advance the price. The 
average price of tin plate under the 15 per cent. ad valorem 
duty of the act of 1871, from the years 1872 to 1878, in 
United States currency, was $6.35, f.o.b. Swansea, Wales. 
Irrespective of the freight and other small charges, add 
simply the 15 per cent. ad valorem duty, and that means 
for the seven years from 1872 to 1878, America was paying 
an average of $7.30 for its tin plate. 

During the period of 1879 to 1891, when the McKinley 
bill became effective, under which we had a revenue duty of 
1 cent per pound, the average price f.o.b. Swansea, Wales, 
in United States currency, was $3.81 plus the duty, making 
a total of $4.81, which America was paying for its tin 
plate during that period. 

For the last five years the average price in this country 
has been $3.48, showing conclusively that the whole compe- 
tition has tremendously reduced the cost to the American 
consumer. 

As regards the present duty and prospective duty, the 
American tin plate manufacturer is only 17 years old. He 
is the youngest in all the iron or steel industries. The 
price to-day of Welsh plates is 12 shillings per box, f.o.b. 
Swansea, Wales. That is an open quotation, but I believe 
I can buy them for less; but we will use that for an illus- 
tration. At the rate of $4.86 per pound sterling, that is 
equivalent to $2.92, from which there is a discount given 
by the Welsh manufacturer of 4 per cent., making the price 
to-day of the Welsh plate $2.84, f.0.b. Swansea, Wales. 

Without going into details, you can easily see that a 
freight of 9 shillings 6 pence or 10 shillings, plus a com- 
mission for selling, $2.80, f.0.b. Swansea, Wales, will very 
readily place the plate at the American seaboard at a cost 
of $3 without duty. 

A peculiarity of the tin plate business is the fact that 
fully two-thirds of it is consumed at the seaboard—New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco. As regards the consumption in San Francisco or on 
the coast—not limited entirely to San Francisco, but the 
other coast cities—the consumption is seasonable. It is 
not regular throughout the year. It is easy enough for the 
consumers to anticipate by months their requirements. The 
American manufacturer must sell his goods delivered at 
the seaboard. From the mills in the Pittsburgh District a 
freight rate of 18 cents and a shipping rate of 106 Ib. exist, 
the railroads exacting a tariff on the package as well as the 
contents, making the cost to deliver in New York City 19 
cents per box or per 100 lb. To deliver it to New Orleans 
costs 34 cents. To deliver it to San Francisco costs 70 
cents, so far as the American manufacturer is concerned. 
The facts are, as regards the Welsh manufacturer, selling 
even to the more distant point of San Francisco for season- 
able trade, his plates can be loaded at Swansea, Wales, and 
carried as ballast, and be delivered at practically as low 
cost as in New York City. We accordingly have the propo- 
sition that the Welsh manufacturer, exclusive of duty, can 
lay his plates down at the seaboard at $3 per box. If we 
deduct our 70 cents freight to the coast, the American manu- 
facturer, exclusive of duty, would be compelled to sell his 
plates f.o.b. the mills at $2.30 per box of 100 pounds. 

The market quotation to-day for this character of tin 
plate is $3.65, or a difference of $1.35. The duty is $1.50. 
It protects. 

The independent tin plate manufacturers, in consider- 
ing this question of tariff, felt if any were justified in stand- 
ing pat they would be. They have, however, endeavored to 
look at this in rather a broader light and have recognized 
a sentiment in the country toward tariff revisfon downward ; 
and in giving this most earnest consideration, the tin plate 
manufacturers are willing to say to you gentlemen of the 
committee that we will struggle along, and we believe we will 
continue to make some money, if the tariff is revised by re- 
ducing it 20 per cent., which will take it from $1.50 to $1.20. 
It will then be identical with the Wilson bill of 1894; and 
the only difficulty about the Wilson bill was that it was 14 
years ahead of time. That is the recommendation we are 
prepared to make, and I think we will put that in our 
brief, which we will give to you at some later date. 

I had no intention of speaking on sheets, but the tin 
mill products are influenced. The tariff on sheets reads as 
follows: ‘“ Sheets of iron or steel, common or black, of what- 
ever dimensions.” 

Tin plate is steel sheet coated with tin. The mills make 
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thn sheets of many dimensions. It was not intended to look 
this matter up and I have not gone into the statistics as I 
have for the coated products, but I can say this, that as 
regards the lighter gauges the tin plate manufacturer will 
accept and, I believe, will continue to run his mill by tak- 
ing the same number of tenths reduced duty. I think, how- 
ever, to make a very decided distinction, the matter of 
heavy gauges should be looked into. I have not looked into 
heavy gauges, and it may be possible that would not be 
applicable there. 

Mr. Clark: Do you represent all of the tin factories in 
the United States? 

Mr. Follansbee: I am representing to-day the 12 inde- 
pendents. We call ourselves independent because we are not 
mmbers of the United States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Clark: That is what I wanted to get at. There is 
no use asking any questions about the United States Steel 
Corporation? 

Mr. Follansbee: I do not know. 

Mr. Clark: Nobody else does, so it seems. What I want 
to know is this: On this $10,000,000 of capital, which I 
understand you to say you have, what per cent. of profit 
did you make in 1907, for instance? 

Mr. Follansbee: I can say that I believe the independent 
tin plate plants of this country during the last three and 
four years have been making profits running from about 
8 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. Clark: Now, you think if it is cut down to the basis 
of the Wilson bill you can still work and live and flourish? 

Mr. Follansbee: I am saying so. 

Mr. Clark: Suppose we cut it down to 1 cent, in the ex- 
igencies of having to get some money to run the Government, 
do you suppose you could still make a profit? 

Mr. Follansbee: Under certain circumstances, by reduc- 
ing labor. 

Mr. Clark: That is the only way, is it? 

Mr. Follansbee: Provided other conditions remain as they 
are. You know that was exactly the situation when the 
Wilson bill passed. It is a question of history. Mr. Dal- 
zell knows that. 

Mr. Clark: Mr. Dalzell was very largely engaged in mak- 
ing the Wilson bill, and I was not. He was one of the archi- 
tects of that bill, and I was not. 

Mr. Follansbee: It was only 14 years ahead of time. 

Mr. Clark: That is the way with most good things. If 
the price of steel should go down, that of course would 
help you? 

Mr. Follansbee: Naturally. 

Mr. Clark: Do we make as good tin in the United States 
as they make in Wales? 

Mr. Follansbee: I do. 

Mr. Clark: I am glad to hear it, because it is frequently 
stated and currently believed that the American tin is not as 
good as the foreign tin. Of course I do not pretend to know 
a thing about it, but if it is as good I am really glad to 
hear it. 

Mr. Follansbee: You can tell them now you know better. 
I have heard it so often, just as Mr. Clark stated, that I 
want to state here before all the gentlemen of this commit- 
tee that if any of you want to put on a tin roof, Follans- 
bee Brothers Company will sell that plate and will back it 
by their capital of $1,000,000 and guarantee it on your 
house for 15 years. Did you ever know a Welshman to 
do that? 


PIG IRON. 


Statement of J. A. Shimer of the Donbar Furnace 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. A. Shimer of the Dunbar Furnace Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., addressed the committee on behalf of Eastern 
pig iron producers, stating that he believed the industry 
should still have the protection of $4 per ton on pig iron 
provided by the Dingley act. Mr. Shimer’s examination 
was in part as follows: 


Mr. Shimer: I represent the oldest furnace and the first 
furnace to make pig iron in the United States west of the 
Allegheny Mountains. It is located at Dunbar, Pa. At 
the time of the last change in the tariff under the Dingley 
act I represented the Eastern Pig Iron Association. I said 
at that time, with regard to the duty of $4 a ton that was 
imposed under great opposition from the pig iron people 
under the Wilson act, that we ought to have some protec- 
tion at that time, because really $4 a ton protection does 
less under the Dingley act than it did under the Wilson 
act, and that is the case only to a greater extent to-day 
than it was then. In other words, $4 is less protection to 
the trade to-day than it was when the Dingley act was 
passed, for the reason that all ores or practically all ores 
that came to the furnace for the past 14 years have been 
gradually receding in metallic contents, and if you want to 
protect it $4 a ton on pig iron, with an ore worth 40 cents 
a ton duty with less metallic contents than it was before, 
you would be giving less protection to the manufacturer, 
and what I wish and what I claim is that we still should 
have the protection of $4 on pig iron. If parties in Phila- 
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delphia, New York, Boston or Baltimore want to take ad- 
vantage of the export it is all free to them, excepting the 
cost of weighing the iron—l1 per cent.—just as free as it 
could be if there was no duty on it. Such concerns as R. 
D. Wood & Co. and the Maryland Steel Company and others 
situated on the seaboard pay no duty on any iron ore pro- 
duction on the iron they want to ship abroad, and if they 
do pay it they only pay it temporarily, and they get 99 per 
cent. of it back. If the German Rhine iron, costing to-day 
or costing last year in the neighborhood of $13.46 per ton, 
f.o.b, on the upper Rhine, and with a German subsidy of 
a freight rate on the Mercantile Steamship Company of 
something like $1.50 a ton to New York or: Philadelphia, 
making $13.36 plus $1.50, or about $16 plus the duty, put 
it on the wharves at Philadelphia—that is, a No. 2 iron— 
why should we in eastern Pennsylvania worry about the im- 
portation of pig iron when that is the case? We ought not 
to be worried with it. We do not make much money on the 
pig iron that is made—that is, much profit, very little profit. 
It is very seldom that you can make much profit. To-day 
you cannot make a cent. Last year you could not run at 
a profit; you could run, but sou did not know whether you 
were going to get a profit or not. 

Mr. Boutell: If we should repeal the duty on iron ore, 
would that make any difference in the duty? 

Mr. Shimer: We would not change the duty on pig iron. 
The benefits that have accrued on iron ore and on the iron 
here have been by the sale of the material out of this coun- 
try, and we do not want to repeal it if it is used here. 

Mr. Clark: Then what do you want the tariff retained on 
iron ore for? 

Mr. Shimer: Simply for the benefit of the trade in gen- 
eral it should be retained. 

Mr. Clark: Do you think you would have plenty to do 
to look out for your own particular phase of the trade? 

Mr. Shimer: The Pennsylvania iron ores we used up until 
the discovery of the ore up in the lakes. We have some 
8000 acres of ore land carrying 33, 34 and 35 per cent. 
iron that it is impossible to-day to smelt. 

Mr. Clark: Now, really, when Mr. Boutell asked you if 
we should take the duty off of iron ore if it would not help 
you to manufacture the pig iron, you harked back then in 
your mind to the fact that you also own iron lands? 

Mr. Shimer: Not available at the present time. 

Mr. Clark: I know; but you ought to make them avail- 
able. 

Mr. Shimer: No, sir; they would not be available with 
$1 a ton duty on them. 

Mr. Clark: Then why do you want the tariff on iron ore 
kept on? 

Mr. Shimer: Because they would be less available if it 
was taken off. 

Mr. Clark: How much have you got invested in this 
business, if I may inquire? 

Mr. Shimer: Something like $4,000,000. 

Mr. Clark: How long have you been at it? 

Mr. Shimer: Something like 35 years. 

Mr. Clark: Did you make $4,000,000 out of the iron 
business? 

Mr. Shimer: No, sir. 

Mr. Clark: Did you inherit it? 

Mr. Shimer: No, sir. 

Mr. Clark: Where did you get it? 

Mr. Shimer: I made part of it out of farming. 

Mr. Clark: I will withdraw that question. Do you know 
anybody who is farming who is worth $4,000,000? 

Mr. Shimer: No, sir. I am not worth $4,000,000 either. 

Mr. Clark: As a matter of fact, do you know that there 
is only one farmer in the United States who is worth 
$1,000,000, and he lives in Missouri? 

Mr. Shimer: It does not make any difference. I am 
worth a part of a million dollars, and I have farmed and 
I have made part of a million out of farms. 

Mr. Clark: Now, how much profit in a year did you 
make out of the iron business. 

Mr. Shimer: About $150,000 net on $4,000,000 of value. 

Mr. Clark: That is all the iron business pays, is it? 

Mr. Shimer: That is all the independent iron business 
pays at the present time. When you buy your lake ore and 
make your coke, it takes every solitary cent that you can 
possibly save to pay the current present rate of labor and 
keep running. 

Mr, Clark: How much do they pay the president of your 
company? 

Mr. Shimer: I think he gets something like $100 a month. 
We pay the manager a little more than that. He receives 
$6000 a year. 

Mr. Clark: Is that the highest priced officer in the com- 
pany? 

Mr. Shimer: That is the highest priced officer in the 
bunch. ‘ 

Mr. Clark: Now, these steel men expect people to be- 
lieve statements that none of them are making over 3 or 4 
or 5 per cent.? 

Mr. Shimer: I think you ought to believe them from 
what they think. 
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Mr. Clark: But there is such a thing as appearances, 
and the reputed fortunes that they have and the acknowl- 
edged fortunes that they have do not correspond. 

Mr. Shimer: But it is largely on paper. 

Mr. Clark: Andrew Carnegie could not have made $500,- 
000,000 if he had lived until he was as old as Methuselah? 

Mr. Shimer: Unless he had sold out. 

Mr. Clark: He did not have to sell out to have two or 
three millions? 

Mr. Shimer: I do not know whether he did or not; I 
cannot tell you about that, but unless he had sold out he 
would never had made anything in the steel or iron business. 
You can never make anything in the iron business until you 
sell out. 

Mr. Clark: How did Frick make his money, did he sell 
out? 

Mr. Shimer: Yes, sir. 

Mr. Clark: How did Carnegie happen to get $1,000,000 
in salary? 

Mr. Shimer: They gave it to him. 

Mr. Clark: And Schwab? 

Mr. Shimer: That is another matter. 

Mr. Clark: If they can afford to pay such salaries they 
are making money? 

Mr. Shimer: Undoubtedly they are. 

Mr. Clark: You cannot afford to pay it out of dividends 
of 3 or 4 per cent. 

Mr. Shimer: No, sir; but they can buy ore lands, which 
is a sort of unearned increment. 

The Chairman: That is the way you get at it? 

Mr. Shimer: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And that is the way you got the $4,000,- 
000 invested? 

Mr. Shimer: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: And the money you invested in the busi- 
ness brought it up to $4,000,000, did it not? 

Mr. Shimer: Yes, sir. 


TUBES AND WIRE. 


Statement of J. A. Campbell, of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Company. 


Mr. Campbell: I was called to a meeting in New York 
day before yesterday and was selected to come here and rep- 
resent the pipe interests, the wrought iron pipe intersts. 

Mr. Underwood: Will you please give us the number on 
the schedule? 

Mr. Campbell: It is 152. The schedule calls for 2 cents 
per pouad on “lap welded, butt welded, seamed or jointed 
iron or steel boiler tubes, pipes, flues, or stays, not thinner 
than No. 16 wire gauge.” That, I would take it, was $40 a 
ton, and I suppose I will occtipy the unique position of 
being the one fellow who says that this tariff is too high. 
I am a tariff reformer, I presume, but I am a protectionist. 

Mr. Griggs: I am glad to see that you are honest with 
respect to that. 

Mr. Campbell: And I have argued to all these people, 
as a good many others have, that we ought to come here and 
be honest and say what we think, and that when the tariff 
is too high that we ought to be willing to accept a reduction, 
and when it is too low we ought to ask for an advance. I 
understand there is to be a reduction of the tariff, but there 
have been a great many inaccuracies that have crept into 
the tariff because it probably has been a matter of grace. 
You gentlement are Congressmen representing different dis- 
tricts, and they all do not think alike, but their districts 
generally think as they do or as some other district thinks. 

The Chairman: What do you think this duty ought to 
be, as an honest, square duty? 

Mr. Campbell: It ought not to be half what it is in this 
bill. It is, say, $40 a ton; it ought not to be over $20. That 
is a cent a pound, which would be ample duty to protect us. 
Now, I cannot speak for every other manufacturer. 

The Chairman: How would $10 do in your business? 

Mr. Campbell: Well, $10 would not do ordinarily; but 
we possibly could get along with a dollar or two less than 
somebody else. I think our costs are as low as anybody 
else’s costs, outside of the United States Steel Corporation. 

The Chairman: What could you get along with? 

Mr. Campbell: We could possibly get along with $18 in- 
stead of $20 a ton. 

Mr. Griggs: Let us compromise on $15 now and quit. 

Mr. Campbell: No, sir. We want you to remember now, 
speaking seriously, that you are legislating for a lot of 
people. I know of a number of mills throughout the East 
and throughout the Middle West that make pipe and that 
cannot make pipe within $4 or $5 a ton as cheap as we can, 
and if you put this tariff so low you will either force them 
to put their men to a small wage or put them out of the 
business. In 1906 two of the largest and best mills in this 
country went out of business on account of the prices, and 
we lost money on all the small sizes of pipe which we made 
during that year. 

Mr. Underwood: When we get a witness before us who 
is candid and square, as you are, I think the committee 
ean very well rely upon his judgment. I would like to ask 
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you if you will give the information for the committee, 
ascertain the cost of this pipe in the competitive markets 
abroad, what it is selling for there, and ascertain the freight 
rates to New York City? 

Mr. Campbell: I expect to do that. 

Mr. Griggs: If you will refer to paragraph 152, you will 
notice that it says 2 cents a pound on “lap welded, butt 
welded, seamed, or jointed iron or steel boiler tubes, pipes, 
flues, or staye, not thinner than No. 16 wire gauge, 2 cents 
per pound; welded cylindrical furnaces, made from plate 
metal, 24% cents per pound.” 

Mr. Campbell: I do not know anything about that; we 
do not make that and I cannot speak as to it, but I do not 
think you ought to treat that in the same way that you 
have treated the pipe, from my general knowledge of it, but 
I really do not know anything about it—that is, I do not 
think it would be fair to cut that in two because it was in 
paragraph 152. 

Mr. Griggs: But you think we ought to go in for a gen- 
eral tariff revision, do you not? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, sir; but bear in mind all the time that 
this duty ought to be a protective duty, not so high, however, 
at any time that no material can come into this country, 
because if you do that it would permit us as manufacturers 
to get together, if it was legal for us to get together— 
which it is not—in some way when the demand was greater 
than the supply, which was true last year, when we could 
have put the pipe up $4 or $6 or $8 a ton, and the people 
would have had to pay. It would not have been fair. We 
could have done that under this tariff, but it would not have 
been fair. It did not occur, but it might occur at some 
time, and I do not think that it ought to occur. There is 
one other item that I want to speak of, and that is with 
reference to a subject that another gentleman was billed to 
speak on, Mr, Roebling, on wire. Mr. Roebling is not 
here. It is 137, ‘‘ Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than 
No.-13 wire gauge, 1144 cents per pound.” I have recently 
gone into the wire business—that is, the 16th of last March 
I bought a wire plant. 


I have not been in the business long enough to know 
from my own personal knowledge what this tariff ought to 
be. From my own personal experience in the last few 
months it does not cut any figure and should have no weight 
with you. I should say that this tariff was not ample, but 
when I come to compare it with other things I would say 
that it was too high. Our business does not show, in the 
wire end of it, or has not shown a justifiable profit. Our 
other business has been a profitable business. That is an- 
ther thing; you have accused everybody of saying that they 
have not made any money. We have made money for the 
past four years; our business has been very prosperous, and 
I believe in talking with these people about this wire, that 
they will be perfectly satisfied if this is reduced the same. 
Perhaps wire requires about as much labor as any or per- 
haps more than any other one item, being in about the same 
class as pipe. Now, with reference to wire nails, wire nails 
have only 44 cent a pound. and I know that we cannot 
afford to have that reduced. We are selling wire nails now 
very cheap, and in looking this matter up on the train com- 
ing here yesterday we found that they could lay nails down 
cheaper in New York than we could make them. That pro- 
tection, I think, is ample, but I do not think it is too much. 
I think that you can afford to take off three-tenths of a cent 
a pound without hurting either labor or capital invested in 
the wire business, and I believe it would be perfectly satis- 
factory. 

But in all these things you want to remember‘ that there 
are hundreds and hundreds of small concerns that are mak- 
ing sheets and buy their bars, and do not produce them as 
we produce them and as the corporation produces them. 
There are hundreds of concerns that are buying the rods 
and putting them into wire, and then into the other forms of 
production. Some go back farther and buy the billets and 
have their own rod mill. We produce this stuff from the ore 
to the finished preduct, and what might be satisfactory to 
us and what we might live under, might put them out of 
business. So that you want to be careful in framing all 
these bills, in my opinion, and take into consideration the 
vast number of smaller manufacturers who have the same 
right to live as the larger ones have, For instance, the Steel 
Corporation could put us out of business if it saw fit at any 
time because we are not doing a powerful business, while 
we have a vast advantage over a number of other people 
because our firm is new and our facilities are first class. We 
can manufacture the stuff as cheap after we get a start as 
anybody, we believe, not even excepting the corporation, 
but we cannot bring ore down, we cannot mine it and bring 
it down because we have no transportation facilities to 
handle it in that way nearly as cheap as the corporation 
can. 

The Chairman: You suggest a reduction, as I under- 
stand you, of 3-10 cent a pound? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Now, “Round iron or steel wire, not 
more than No. 13 wire gauge, 114 cents per pound.” You 
make that ninety-five one-hundredths, do you? 
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Mr. Campbell: I would make that about 1 cent a pound 
and the other about 1.20. 

The Chairman: “ Smaller than No. 13 and not smaller 
than No. 16 wire gauge, 1% cents a pound?” 

Mr. Campbell: That ought to be about 1.20. 

The Chairman: Smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 2 cents 
a pound?” 

Mr. Campbell: That could be safely three-tenths off; in 
my opinion that could be reduced that much. 

Mr. Randall: If the tariff was taken off of steel prod- 
ucts entirely in this country, would that not very much re- 
duce the price of building, building material and railroad 
building and everything of that sort? 

Mr. Campbell: I do not think it would much. 

Mr. Randall: It would not reduce the price? 

Mr. Campbell: It might some. 

Mr. Randall: If it would not reduce the price, you could 
go ahead and manufacture and sell the same as you are 
now? 

Mr. Campbell: If all those things are going to be on a 
lower basis they have all got to come together—labor and 
material and transportation and everything that enters into 
cost. 

Mr. Randall: Would that not make the material cheaper? 

Mr. Campbell: It might possibly. I think it would have 
a good effect on the whole country if you did it on all the 
different things. If you took it off of barbed wire, however, 
it would not, because there would be enough other things to 
employ labor and the laborer would say he would not work 
in the barbed wire business but would go into some other 
line of business. 

Mr. Randall: You think it would be better, then, if the 
tariff was reduced so as to let the stilted business down on 
a natural level? 

Mr. Campbell: Yes, sir, everything that is stilted; but 
I do not want you to understand that I say that it is. There 
is no instance that I know of where the prices are higher 
now than they would be if the tariff was reduced, except in 
this general leveling down of everything that would come if 
the tariff was taken off. 


CRUCIBLE STEEL. 


Statement of William G. Park of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


William G. Park, who was the next witness, said that 
he was prepared to recommend a reduction in the duty on 
certain articles embraced in paragraph 135, covering steel 
ingots, cogged ingots, blooms and slabs. 

Mr. Park: The volume of this business in which I am 
interested, as covered in this clause, is about 300,000 or 
400,000 tons a year, and it is a class of steel that is higher 
in price and superior in quality to the ordinary steel, called 
bar steel. We think that the duty permits of pretty large 
importations at the time; there is a great deal of it im- 
ported, and I do not think we can stand a very large reduc- 
tion in the tariff without having the importations increased. 
But recognizing the fact that a reduction perhaps is in 
order, we would ask the committee to make it as light as 
possible, We feel prepared to stand something of a reduc- 
tion in respect to it. I have talked to several manufac- 
turers in this line of business and they think that about 10 
per cent. from the present duty would be something that 
would be acceptable. Then there is a great deal of steel 
that is made—that has only been made about five years— 
called high speed steel, for which there is no protection in 
this Dingley Tariff act. We propose a scale. The highest 
here is 16-cent steel, bearing 4.7 cents a pound duty. We 
propose 20-cent steel, steel 20 cents a pound and not over 
25 cents, 7 cents a pound; 25 cents and not over 30 cents, 
10 cents; 30 cents and 36 cents, 15 cents; 36 cents a pound 
and over, 20 cents. The article that enters into the manu- 
facture of that steel largely is metallic tungsten, which sells 
for 75 cents a pound, so you can readily see that we have a 
good reason for asking this. 

Mr. Bonynge: Where do you get that tungsten from? 

Mr. Park: We get it from a manufacturing concern in 
York, Pa. 

Mr. Bonynge: Where does the tungsten ore come from? 

Mr. Park: The tungsten ore comes from Spain, Chile 
and Germany. 

Mr. Bonynge: Don’t you use any from Colorado? 

Mr. Park: From Colorado, yes, sir; I suppose that prob- 
ably from one-fifth to one-tenth of all that is mined is from 
Colorado, and some from Spain. 

Mr. Griggs: How much of this did you manufacture in 
the last year. 

Mr. Park: I do not suppose the amount manufactured 
by our company was more than a half million dollars’ worth 
of steel. 

Mr. Griggs: What is the name of the steel? 

Mr. Park: It is tool steel, called high speed tool steel. 

Mr. Griggs: Do you know what the importations were 
last year? 

Mr. Park: I do not know what the importations were, 
but I think the importations of all of this class of steel that 
we manufacture is about $4,000,000 or $5,000,000. 
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Mr. Underwood: I want to ask you this question: I 
see that there is considerable importations of ingots, blooms, 
and slabs and steel bars. I suppose the cheapest point where 
this can be imported by this country would be New York, 
because the freight rates are cheaper there from foreign 
ports. 

Mr. Park: Yes, sir; almost all in New York. 

Mr. Underwood: What is the importing price of blooms 
after the duty is added, or without the duty, if you can give 
it to me in that way? 

Mr. Park: What grade of blooms do you mean? If you 
mean the cheap grade of blooms, such as the steel rail 
quality, I suppose it would be about $18 a ton. 

Mr. Bonynge: Let me ask you a question for information. 
Can you get tungsten here from Spain and Chile cheaper 
than the Colorado tungsten? 

Mr. Park: We have never tried to buy tungsten. 

Mr. Bonynge: Tungsten ore, I mean. Can you get the 
ore from Spain and Chile cheaper than you can from Colo- 
rado here? 

Mr. Park: I think it would be about the same. 


BARS AND BAR PRODUCTS. 


Statement of James Lord, of the American tron & 
Steel Mfz. Company, Lebanon, Pa. 


James Lord told the committee that he had discussed 
the subject of the tariff on bars with the principal West- 
ern interests and with some of the Eastern interests, and 
that he was authorized to say that they would be content 
with a reduction of one-tenth the present duty on bars. His 
examination was in part as follows: 

Mr. Lord: I was authorized to say for the interests that 
I have consulted, being the principal Western interests and 
some of the Eastern interests, that they are willing to have 
a reduction in the price of iron bars of 1-10 cent. That 
would make it five-tenths. 

Mr. Underwood: There is no bar iron being imported 
into this country at all now, is there? 

Mr. Lord: The only bar iron that I know of being im- 
ported is a very high grade of staybolt iron. 

Mr. Underwood: That is not really in competition. 

Mr. Lord: That is not competitive. 

Mr. Underwood: How much is the production of this 
bar iron in the United States at this time? 

Mr. Lord: As near as I can ascertain, it is about 1,250,- 
000 tons. ae 

Mr. Underwood: What is the cost of producing this bar 
in this country? 

Mr. Lord: Well, the present profit on bar iron is about 
$1 a ton; sometimes it is not that. 

Mr. Underwood: What is the selling price? 

Mr. Lord: The selling price at the present time is about 
$28 a net ton. 

Mr. Underwood: Twenty-eight dollars, and the cost is 
$27? 

Mr. Lord: It costs about $27, the ordinary machine bar 
iron. 

Mr. Underwood: What is the principal market abroad in 
which this iron is produced, the principal foreign market, 
England? 

Mr. Lord: England and Germany. 

Mr. Underwood: What is the selling price in the mar- 
kets of England to-day? 

Mr. Lord: I am not acquainted with those prices. 

Mr. Underwood: Can you get those prices and furnish 
them to the committee? 

Mr. Lord: They are in the trade papers, and I could 
get them. 

Mr. Underwood: It may save us some trouble. In other 
words, we have access to that information ourselves and we 
will probably look it up, but we may come to a different 
conclusion from yourself as to foreign iron, and it will be 
well for you to file your conclusions as to what is the price 
of the foreign market and the freight rates of this country. 
I suggest that you give us your view as to what is the selling 
price. 

Mr. Lord: I will be very glad to do so. I will obtain 
the figures. 

Mr. Hill: The reduction of 1-10 cent a pound, which 
you say will be satisfactory, I suppose is based on the same 
continued duty on oré, &c., beforehand. If the proposed 
reductions were made, you would not object to a correspond- 
ing reduction? 

Mr. Lord: That was considered in coming to this con- 
clusion. I also wish to speak with reference to paragraph 
145, and with respect to that portion of the paragraph that 
refers to bolts and not to hinges, and also to paragraph 163° 
and that portion of it which refers to spikes, nuts and 
washers, and not to horse or mule shoes; also, with respect 
to paragraph 167, on the subject of rivets. 

On bolts, the present tariff is 1144 cents a pound; on spikes, 
muts and washers, 1 cent a pound; on rivets, 2 cents a 
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pound. I wish to call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that there is some class of finished case hardened nuts 
that sell for 50 cents a pound, while the ordinary nut of 
standard size sells for 2 cents a pound, and yet the duty 
is the same—1 cent a pound on both classes. In the Cana- 
dian tariff they recognize that feature by making on all of 
these items that I have mentioned a tariff of 75 cents 
specific and 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Mr. Underwood: Do you suggest that to the committee 
as an amendment? 

Mr. Lord: I would suggest that as a proper method of 
applying the tariff. 


CORRUGATED BOILER FURNACES. 


Statement of F. P. Cullen, of the Fitzgibbons Boller 
Company, Oswego, N. Y. 


Mr. Cullen: I represent boiler manufacturers who are 
compelled to buy the welded cylindrical furnace. It is an 
English invention. It is manufactured by a single concern 
in this country. There are German and Belgian and French 
types which are satisfactory for the same purposes, and in 
many instances preferable, which, however, cannot be ob- 
tained in this country because of the duty. 

There are two patents, one called the Fox and one the 
Morrison, The present duty on these furnaces is 2% cents 
per pound. At that price the importations as compared 
with the amount used in this country are very inconsider- 
able, the amount of importation being 7100 lb. last year. 
There are 250 boiler manufacturers in this country called 
upon to equip their product with the cylindrical welded 
furnace, which if they purchase at all they must purchase 
from the Continental Iron Works of Brooklyn. I am in- 
formed that the labor cost in the production of this fur- 
nace is about 2% cents per pound. There is, therefore, a 
100 per cent. protection upon the labor cost. It seems-to 
be perfectly evident from the line of discussion here to-day 
that the steel plate used in the manufacture of this cylin- 
drical furnace can be purchased at least as cheaply in 
America as in Europe, and that the only question, there- 
fore, as a basis for a duty is the labor. It seems to the 
several boiler manufacturers whom I represent here that a 
tariff of about 80 per cent. upon the labor cost of the pro- 
duction would amply protect the American labor, and per- 
mit the German and Belgian types of cylindrical furnace 
to come into America in competition with the single type 
that is available here to-day, and that absolutely controlled 
by one concern, and also permit the advantages of this com- 
petition to go not only to the manufacturers of boilers, but 
also to the workmen employed, they employing a very much 
larger number of workmen than the single plant manufactur- 
ing the cylindrical furnace. The information is also given 
me that the men employed in the Continental Iron Works 
in the manufacture of cylindrical- furnaces are imported 
labor, skilled labor, brought here from the manufacturing 
centers of Europe where they learned this work; so that the 
protection is not only prohibitive, 100 per cent. on the labor 
cost of the article, but it is also the protection of British- 
American labor rather than distinctly American labor. The 
boiler manufacturers believe that this tariff should be either 
abolished or so reduced as to equal only the difference be- 
tween the labor cost in Europe and the labor cost in Amer- 
ica, and they believe that this duty at its highest figure 
would be 1 cent per pound. 

The Chairman: We will be very much obliged to you for 
the information showing the difference between the labor 
cost abroad and here, as far as you can give it, and if you 
can show the price at which the foreign article is laid down 
in the report of New York and the price charged for it New 
York, where you say it is manufactured, or in Brooklyn, for 
the American trade, we will be glad to have that. 

Mr. Cullen: There is so little of it laid down there that 
its price is going to be very difficult to get. 

The Chairman: There is once in a while an importation? 

Mr. Cullen: Less than 4 tons were imported last year. 

Mr. Dalzell: Can these foreign-articles come in without 
infringing the American patent? 

Mr, Cullen: Yes; I think there is no trouble about that. 
The patents are all right. The German type in particular 
has been adopted by the United States Government inspec- 
tors, and is used in a very large percentage of the ocean 
steamships. 

The Chairman: I understood you to say that you repre- 
sented some Anterican boiler companies. 

Mr. Cullen: All of them. 

The Chairman: How are they interested in it? 


Mr. Cullen: Because they purchase these cylindrical fur- 
naces to put into their boilers. The cylindrical furnace is 
simply a tube in which is placed the grate and the firebox. 
It is an internal furnace as distinct from the external fur- 
nace, which is of brick. 

The Chairman: The tubes are patented, are they not? 


Mr. Cullen: Yes; but there are half a dozen patents. 
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This tube which is now being manufactured in this country 
is, under an English patent, first patented by one named 
Fox, and subsequently by one named Morrison. Both of 
these are English patents. There is a German and a Bel- 
gian, and also, I think, a French type, all of which are 
equally acceptable, and of which, if this duty were not pro- 
hibitive, would come into competition with these two English 


types. 
MANGANESE STEEL PRODUCTS. 


Statement of George H. Large, of the Taylor Iron & 
Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J. 


George H. Large of the Taylor Iron & Steel Company 
urged the adoption of a duty that would adequately protect 
certain products in the manufacture of which considerable 
quantities of manganese are used. His statement was, in 
part, as follows: 


Mr. Large: I appear before the committee as a practical 
iron man. This concern, for which I wish to say but a 
word or two, is an absolutely independent iron manufac- 
turer, located in the village of High Bridge, in Central New 
Jersey, and it is a concern which for the past 10 or 11 years 
has been engaged more specifically in the manufacture of 
new articles in which this element of manganese is the prin- 
cipal factor, creating products which are especially hard, and 
many of which have been in use but a comparatively few 
years. They are the wearing parts of all kinds of machines 
used for crushing and grinding ores, rock, coal, coke, matte, 
slag, and so forth; screens and grates for sizing such mate- 
rial before and after crushing; sprocket wheels, detachable 
link belting, and so on; a whole lot of things; for instance, 
the teeth on a steam shovel bucket, things on which the wear 
is very great, and which require a very hard substance. Our 
company thought that in contemplation of this revision of 
the tariff the language of the act of 1897 was so crude and 
so imperfect, not meeting the requirements of these new 
products, that it was incumbent upon it to call the attention 
of the committee especially to that fact, and ask that in its 
recommendation to Congress it should give the products 
which we produce due consideration. There are two or 
three of these points. In the first place, paragraph 130 
reads : 


130. Railway bars, made of iron or steel, and railway bars 
made in part of steel, 'T-rails and punched iron or steel flat rails, 
seven-twentieths of 1 cent per pound; railway fish plates or 
suites bars, made of iron or steel, four-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. 


Of course that section did not contemplate these man- 
ganese steel rails, and therefore we suggest that that sec- 
tion, if that same classification is to be maintained, be 
amended so as to read as follows: 


Railway bars made of iron or steel and railway bars made in 
part of steel, T-rails, punched iron or steel flat rails, and girder 
rails, frogs, switches and parts thereof which when completed 
= contain at least 7 per cent. of manganese, 30 per cent. ad 
vaiorem, 


That is what we conceive a fair and equitable duty to be 
placed upon those manganese steel rails. 

In the second place, as to castings, under paragraph 135, 
we would ask that that section should be amended as to all 
descriptions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or iron molded 
steel castings; sheets and plates and steel in all forms and 
shapes not specially provided for in this act which shall 
contain at least 7 per cent. of manganese, and that, as I take 
it, leaves it practically as it is now, because that section 
says at its close, “valued above 16 cents per pound, 4.7 
cents per pound.” That would be equivalent—that 4.7 
cents would be equivalent—to 30 per cent. ad valorem; so 
that if that section contains that which I have read, that 
would be satisfactory to us. 

Now, we are in grave doubts as to just where we stand, 
because of the inadequacy of this act of 1897. We do not 
know just what duties are to be imposed upon the various 
products which we have made, none of which were in exist- 
ence at the time of the passage of that act, and there has 
not been any experience upon it whereby we may know just 
where we stand as to the duties. 

The Chairman: Are you having any competition from 
abroad now? 

Mr. Large: It has just commenced. It has not devel- 
oped yet to any serious extent. We do not know whether 
these articles which we are making come under that article 
193, which reads: 


193. Articles or wares not specially provided for in this act, 
composed wholly or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, 
pewter, zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum or other metal, 
and whether partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per cent. ad val- 
orem. 


If that general dragnet clause applies, that makes a 
greater duty than we think we could stand under. In other 
words, we would be perfectly content, if these various arti- 
cles come in under that section 193, when they do come in 
in any considerable volume, that an ad valorem duty of 30 
per cent. instead of 45 per cent. should be imposed, as it is 
in that section. 
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WIRE GOODS. 


Statement of F. W, Collier of the National Mfg. Com- 
pany, Worcester, Mass, 


Mr. Collier: For 40 years there has existed in New 
England, particularly, and principally in or near Worces- 
ter, Mass., an industry in which are manwfactured articles 
known as wire goods—one of the small New England indus- 
tries, insignificant in a way, and yet employing from 800 to 
1000 hands. I am representing the National Mfg. Company, 
of which I am president; H. & R. Parker Wire Goods Com- 
pany, Worcester, and the Woods Strainer Company, Lowell. 

The articles manufactured are mostly household utensils. 
About one-quarter of the product has been of the class of 
goods known as wire strainers. They are of almost uni- 
versal use, and stili, possibly on account of the small price at 
which they sell, and possibly on account of lack of alertness 
on the part of the manufacturers, they have attracted no 
attention whatever in the previous tariff schedules. They 
are simply included in that almost infinite classification as 
goods made of wire, “ but not otherwise specified,” and as 
such have taken a duty of 40 per cent. ad valorem, plus 14 
cents per pound plus 0.2 of 1 cent per pound. We are asking 
for 60 per cent. ad valorem, plus 20 cents per pound. 

Now, while this present duty has proved satisfactory on 
other lines of our manufacture, on the strainer line it is of 
no protection whatever, by reason of the low cost to produce 
abroad, affecting the ad valorem and the light weight of the 
goods themselves. 

They are made of wire cloth of fine mesh and very fine 
wire, generally No. 30, and bound with a narrow strip of 
tin plate, so that they weigh, ready for the market, only 
from 5 to 22 pounds per gross. On most of the other lines 
of our manufacture the selling price is from 6 to 10 cents 
per pound, and the specific duty amounts to something, while 
on the strainers, which are so light, and on which labor is 
the principal item, the selling price has to be from 40 to 50 
cents per pound, and the present specific duty amounts to 
nothing at all. And, of course, this same lightness in weight, 
together with the fact that they are shipped nested, operates 
to keep the freight rate so small that it is not a factor. 

Now, until recently, the normal importation has not been 
harmful to our normal production, because of the former 
inferiority of the foreign goods. But in the past two years 
the Germans have acquired the necessary skill and are now 
sending over goods that are equally as good as ours, and at 
about one-half of what we must get, and actually less than 
our stock and labor. Of course, this has increased their 
business at our expense, and I would like to say right here 
that it is this encroachment that we are objecting to, rather 
than to what I would call a normal importation. 

The best estimate that I have been able to make is that 
this normal importation has been about equal to domestic 
production, confined, however, to a very few houses, as will 
later appear. And now, lest any one should say that this 
increased importation has no doubt increased our revenue, I 
must point out that it has not increased it nearly as much as 
the higher duty asked for would increase it on a normal im- 
portation, for we ourselves would not care to have the duty 
large enough to prohibit this normal importation, and we do 
not ask it. By that I mean that the very large buyers, if 
they could make any saving at all, would continue to im- 
port, while the ordinary jobbing trade who find difficulty in 
ordering in importing quantities would naturally come back 
to us from convenience even at a little advance over the 
importation cost. And I would further say that the ad- 
vanced duty asked for would not be borne by the consuming 
public, for the goods are sold uniformly at either 5 or 10 
cents, mostly 10 cents. Under the normal importation the 
principal importers are the 5 and 10 cent syndicates, who 
could not make a different price if they wanted to, but who 
are the only ones who would care to order in importing 
quantities, unless there was a very great saving to be ef- 
fected, as now. 

Now, in asking for this increased rate, we have not fol- 
lowed the plan of asking for a good deal more than we expect 
or need, in the hope that when the “scaling down” comes 
we will get what we want; but we have figured it out as 
best we can so that the industry will be put back on the 
basis it has been on for the past 20 years, and where the 
normal importation at slightly less costs then would yield us 
a profit will yield to the Treasury an even greater revenue 
than now. And we have done this because we believe that 
“he is thrice armed who hath his quarrel just.” 

I might also say that in making our prices we try to 
make them on a basis of 20 per cent. above our total cost. 
This applies to our entire line, but still we always find at the 
end of the year that we have made only one-fourth of that 
percentage on our total sales, from which I believe we are 
now selling as low as we could possibly sell at a profit. 

As to the labor side of the question, I would say that 
there are probably about 200 hands employed in this branch 
of the industry, all more or less skilled, and the imminent 
falling off of the business will work hardship to them. On 
the other hand, the rate that we propose would keep them 
employed at fair wages. It would easily increase the rev- 
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enue, and would be borne entirely by a few large importers, 
who would still be as well off as they were until very 
recently. 


STEEL FORGINGS AND OTHER STEEL 
PRODUCTS. 


Statement of Thomas Prosser of Thomas Prosser & 
Son, New York City, Importers. 


Thomas Prosser made a number of important recom- 
mendations with regard to the reductions in the existing 
rates of several paragraphs of the metal schedule, as follows: 

Steel forgings are now dutiable, under paragraph 127, 
which reads: 

Forgings of iron or steel, or of combined iron and steel, of 


whatever shape, or whatever degree or stage of manufacture, 
not specially provided for in this act, 35 per centum ad valorem. 


Under the act of 1864, the duty on this article was 45 
per cent. ad valorem. By the act of 1890, paragraph 139, a 
specific duty of 2 3-10 cents per pound was made, with the 
proviso “that no forgings of iron or steel, or forgings of 
iron and steel combined, by whatever process made, shall pay 
a less rate of duty than 45 per cent. ad valorem.” By the 
act of 1894 the specific duty thereon was reduced to 1% 
cents per pound, with like provision that such duty should 
not be less “than 35 per cent. ad valorem.” The act of 
1897, paragraph 127, as quoted above, fixes the duty at 35 
per cent. ad valorem. We urge a reduction in this duty to 
20 per cent. ad valorem. 

Steel wire (nickel, alloy) and machinery (grinding and 
crushing mills) are now dutiable under paragraph 193, of 
1897, which reads: 

Articles or wares not specifically provided for in this act, 
composed ee or in part of iron, steel, lead, copper, nickel, 
pewter. zinc, gold, silver, platinum, aluminum or other material. 
and whether partly or wholly manufactured, 45 per centum ad 
valorem. : 

With the exception of the years 1894-1897, under the 
Wilson act, this rate of 45 per cent. has been in force since 
1864. ‘The Wilson act of 1894, paragraph 177, made the 
duty 35 per cent. ad valorem. We earnestly urge that the 
duty be reduced to 30 per cent. ad valorem on these articles. 
No change is asked in the language or wording of the pres- 
ent tariff act, but only in the rate of duty imposed. It is 
important, in our view, that language which has stood in 
successive tariff acts, and become the subject of departmental 
2nd judicial interpretation and decision, should not be 
changed. The Government officials and all persons inter- 
ested have come to understand thoroughly the meaning of 
such classifications and what they cover, and a mere change 
in language would be sure to bring confusion and much liti- 
gation. The suggestions we submit, upon all the paragraphs 
on which we desire to be heard, involve only the change of 
rate, and not change in language for the reasons just stated. 

Locomotive and car tires and wheels are dutiable under 
paragraph 171 of the act of 1877, which provides: 

Wheeis for ea oses, or parts thereof, made of iron 
or steel, and steel-tired wheels for railway purposes, whether 
wholly or partly finished, and iron or steel locomotive, car or 
other railway tires cr parts thereof, wholly or partly manufac- 
tured, 1% cents per pound. ... 

By the act of 1870 this duty was made 3 cents per 
pound; by the act of 1890, paragraph 185, 2% cents per 
pound; by the act of 1894, paragraph 156, 114 cents per 
pound. But in 1894 the selling price of tires in this country 
was 5 cents per pound, and the duty of 1144 cents was reason- 
able. Now, the price is 2 cents per pound for tires, and 
under the new process whereby the entire wheel is made in 
one piece will approximate 214 cents per pound. With such 
large reductions in the value.and price of the article, it is 
manifest a duty of %4 of a cent per pound is most ample. In- 
deed, under such circumstances the duty should be put for 
revenue only. 

Boiler and other tubes are dutiable under paragraph 152 
of the act of 1897, which reads: 

Lap welded, butt welded, seamed or jointed iron or steel 
boiler trhbes, pipes, flues, or stays, not thinner than No. 16 wire 
gauge, 2 cents per pound; welded cylindrical furnaces, made 
from plate metal, 244 cents per pound; all other iron or steel 
tubes, finished, not specially provided for in this act, 35 per 
¢centum ad valorem. 

By the tariff act of 1865 the duty was made 3% cents 
per pound; by the act of 1890, paragraph 157, 2% cents per 
pound; by the act of 1894, paragraph 130, 25 per cent. ad 
valorem. 

The lap welded process is competitive with the new proc- 
ess of seamless tubes. It would seem that no duty, save 
wholly for revenue, should be required, inasmuch as the 
American manufacturers are able to compete with the for- 
eign seamless tubes when sold abroad, and the American ar- 
ticle is quoted at lower prices. As an instance, tubes were 
recently sold in Mexico, of American manufacture, at .a 
price less than could be quoted by the European competitors. 
It is hence obvious that no duty is required here except for 
purposes of revenue, and hence it is submitted that a reduc- 
tion to 20 per cent. from the present rate of 35 per cent. ad 
valorem is both just and reasonable, for while it could not 
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possibly injure any American manufacturer, it would give 
opportunity to benefit the public revenue. 

The act of 1864 imposes upon bar steel valued from 7 
to 11 cents per pound, a duty of 3 cents per pound; and all 
above 11 cents per pound in value, a duty of 3% cents per 
pound and 10 per cent. ad valorem. The act of 1890 made 
11 distinct classifications of bar steel on value bases be- 
ginning at 1 cent value and less, with a duty of 4-10 per 
cent., and extending thence through successive increases in 
value up to 16 cents per pound, with a duty of 7 cents per 
pound. The act of 1894 maintained the same classifications 
as to values, but reduced the duty. The act of 1897 main- 
tained the same classifications as to values, but reduced the 
duty. The act of 1897 maintained the same classifications 
(paragraph 135), and precisely the same duties imposed 
thereon by the act of 1894, thus recognizing the propriety 
of reduction of duties on this article in fair relation to the 
increase and progress of the manufacture. Upon precisely 
like reasoning, it is hence now plain that further reductions 
would be both sound and logical. Thus, in the first three 
classes a reduction of 1-10 cent per pound; in the next two 
values of 9-10 cent per pound; in respect of bar steel, valued 
at 3 to 4 cents per pound, a duty of 6-10 cent per pound: 
valued at 4 to 7 cents, a duty of 8-10 cent per pound; val- 
ued at 7 to 10 cents per pound, a duty of 1 1-10 cents per 
pound; valued at 10 to 13 cents per pound, a duty of 1 7-10 
cents per pound; valued at 13 to 16 cents per pound, a duty 
of 2 2-10 cents per pound, and valued at 16 cents and above 
per pound, a duty of 4 cents per pound. 

Bar steel, imported as such, is, of course, brought here to 
be manufactured into useful articles; it is, in a large sense, 
raw material, and a duty based upon revenue thereon would, 
in effect, encourage and not retard domestic manufacture 
here of countless articles wherein bar steel is the basic ele- 
ment. Indeed, in such view, and in aid of American manu- 
facturers, bar stee] could well be placed upon the free list. 


WIRE AND WIRE ROPE. 


Statement of H. J. Bailey, of the Broderick & Bascom 
Wire Rope Company, St. Louis, 


Mr. Bailey: In order to equalize to some extent the vast 
difference between the duty on raw material (wire) and the 
duty on wire rope, we respectfully submit that schedule C, 
paragraph 137, should be amended and revised so as to read 
as follows: 

137. Round iron or steel wire, not smaller than No. 13 wire 
gauge, six-tenths of 1 cent per pound; smaller than No. 13 and 
not smaller than No. 16 wire gauge, 1 cent per pound; Provided, 
that all the foregoing valued at more than 6 cents per pound 
shall pay 30 per cent. ad valorem. Iron or steel or other wire 
not specially provided for in this act, including such as is com- 
monly known as hat wire, or bonnet wire, crinoline wire, corset 
wire, needle wire. piano wire, clock wire, and watch wire, 
whether flat or otherwise, and corset clasps, corset steels and 
dress steels, and sheet steel in strips, 0.025 in. thick or thinner, 
any of the foregoing, whether uncovered or covered with cotton, 
silk, metal or other material, valued at more than 4 cents per 
pound, 45 per cent. ad valorem; Provided, that articles manu- 
factured from iron, steel or copper wire shall pay the rate of 
duty imposed upon the wire used in the manufacture of, such 
articles, and in addition thereto 1% cents per pound, except that 
wire rope and wire strand shall pay the maximum rate of duty 
which would be imposed upon any wire used in the manufacture 
thereof, and in addition thereto 1 cent per pound; and on iron 
or steel wire coated with zinc, tin or any other metal no addi- 
tional duty shall be imposed in addition to the rate imposed 
on the wire from which it is made. 

As reasons for the foregoing changes, we submit the 
following facts: 

Wire is the principal raw material entering into the 
manufacture of wire rope. We are not manufacturers of 
wire, but are manufacturers of wire rope, exclusively, which 
is an independent industry of itself, and approximately 40 
per cent. to 50 per cent. of all wire rope made in this coun- 
try is made by factories that do not manufacture wire. At 
the present time we import approximately one-third of the 
total amount of rope wire brought into the United States, as 
shown by the United States Government statistics. The 
rope wire required by us for the manufacture of high-grade 
steel wire ropes is necessarily drawn from rods of Swedish 
ore stock not produced in the United States, and must, there- 
fore, be imported from abroad. 

It is generally admitted that wire can be drawn in this 
country as cheaply as anywhere. The ordinary grades are 
not imported into the United States at all, and the higher 
grades could be successfully drawn here from imported rods 
of Swedish ore stock; still, as independent wire-rope manu- 
facturers, we ought not to be compelled to buy this high 
grade wire from American mills, who manufacture wire 
rope as well as wire. and are, therefore, competitors of ours. 

Furthermore, the schedule of prices of various sizes, as 
published by the American mills, shows no such variance in 
prices as is shown by the present tariff for various sizes, and 
the present tariff is, therefore, impliedly, at least, too high 
to meet any requirements for protection to the wire industry 
in this country. Furthermore, if any further protection is 
demanded for wire, we believe that the present duty on wire 
rods could be eliminated altogether, as it is admitted by most 
manufacturers of wire that no duty is needed on the rods. 

The wire manufacturing industry being among the most 
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prosperous of any industry in the United States, we are 
quite sure that 20 to 25 per cent. protective tariff is more 
than sufficient to meet all justice and fairness. 


FERROALLOYS. 


Statement of John L. Cox, of the Midvale Steel Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Cox: The Midvale Steel Company, which I represent 
here, is not engaged in the manufacture of what might be 
called tonnage steel. That is to say, it does not make large 
quantities of low-priced material. Its output is altogether 
high-class, and really in the line of specialties. To get the 
special qualities required in its products, it is necessary that 
it should use special and elaborate manufacturing methods, 
and also employ a large number of the ferroalloys, such as 
ferrochromium, ferrovanadium, and ferrotitanium, as well 
as the ordinary alloys, such as ferromanganese, spiegeleisen, 
silico-spiegel, and ferrosilicate. The effect of all these alloys 
is roughly, in the same direction—to increase the toughness 
or the hardness, or both, of the steel to which they are added, 
at either normal temperature or sensibly elevated tempera- 
tures. At the present time ferrotungsten, which is the thing 
of which I wish to speak particularly to-day, is not specifical- 
ly mentioned on the list. Under a decision by the New York 
Circuit Court of Appeals, applying to section 7 (the “ simili- 
tude” section) of the present tariff law, ferrotungsten has 
been held as dutiable under paragraph 122. 


Under the decision of the New York court, the ferro- 
tungsten that we employ was imported at a duty of $4 per 
ton, being held similar to ferromanganese. On importations 
which were made for us in 1906 and 1907, the General 
Board of Appraisers held that ferrotungsten should be taxed 
under paragraph 183 as “metals unwrought,” holding as 
controlling a decision made by. the Philadelphia court in a 
case which they held to be analogous, though, as a matter of 
fact, it did not treat of tungsten nor of ferrotungsten, nor 
of tungsten metal, but of an alloy of iron, tin, and man- 
ganese, 


My company holds that this addition (which is at present 
being collected from us under protest) from $4 a ton, the 
standard rate which it has been for years, to 20 per cent. 
ad valorem should not be collected. We hold that the ma- 
terial should be specifically mentioned under paragraph 122, 
or else admitted entirely free of duty. Our reasons are, 
roughly, as follows: 

In the first place, as Mr. Brown explained, the material 
in every way resembles ferromanganese. It is a pure melt- 
ing stock. It has no practical application as ferrotungsten, 
except to steel as a melting stock, and its action on the 
metal is similar to that of manganese in many respects. 
Both of them are added to the charge either at the first or 
in the fluid state. Both of them produce hardness and tough- 
ness. Both of them improve the quality. 

Second, we believe that it is very inadvisable to tax ma- 
terials entering into the production of what Mr. Brown very 
properly termed “ high-speed steel,’’ which is simply another 
name for the more modern varieties of tungsten steel; for 
by doing so it simply increases their cost to the consumer or 
limits their use. The advantages which have been gained 
to the machinists of this country by the introduction of 
these high-speed steels are very great. They have enabled 
an enormous increase-in the amount of work done by a tool, 
or a lathe, or a planer; and anything that tends to oblige the 
machinists to lock up more money in their machine equip- 
ment is not to their advantage in any way. 

Then we think that there is a great disparity between 
the industry which is either protected or might be protected 
by anyhing like the 20 per cent. duty, and the cost to the 
general public of that duty. The high price of ferrotungsten, 
which varied from 63% cents a pound in 1903 for ferro- 
tungsten made in America, to $1 a pound in 1907 for ferro- 
tungsten imported, is not at all due to the cost of manu- 
facture. It is entirely due to the rarity of the ore, and the 
great and increasing demand for it. 

Furthermore, a very large proportion of the tungsten ore 
at present used is produced in the United States, and an ex- 
ceedingly small proportion, if any, of the ferrotungsten is 
made here. 

Mr. Clark: Do you want the tariff on this materia] put 
down or up? 

Mr. Cox: We want it maintained where it has been 
before this (as we consider) mistaken decision by the Board 
of Appraisers, which matter is at present under litigation, or 
else removed entirely. 

Mr, Clark: You want it cleared up or removed? 

Mr. Cox: Cleared up or removed. 

Mr, Clark: Which would you rather have? 

Mr. Cox: We would rather have it removed. We would 
rather have all the tariff removed. We believe that any 
increase or any tax placed upon ferrotungsten is simply a 
tax upon the American manufacturer, because it obliges him 
to pay that much more than is paid by his foreign competi- 
tor; and to that extent it is a protection of the foreigner 
and a disadvantage to the American. 
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Mr. Clark: Is there any tariff on your finished product? 

Mr. Cox: There is. 

Mr. Clark: You want to get all of it, then? 
whole tale, is it not? 

Mr. Cox: Not at all; not at all. 

Mr. Bonynge: Do you want the tariff reduced on your 
finished product? 

Mr. Cox: We would be very glad to have it done. 
are quite willing. 

Mr. Clark: On the finished product? 

Mr. Cox: We are entirely willing to have it done. 

Mr. Clark: As far as I am concerned, you can have it 
done. 

Mr. Cox: If you take the tariff off of our raw material, 
we shall be most glad to have it taken off the finished prod- 
uct. 


That is the 


We 


HORSE SHOE CALKS. 


Statement of Warren BR. Chase of the Sterling Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 


Warren R. Chase, general manager of the Sterling Mfg. 
Company, Hartford, Conn., maker of detachable horseshoe 
calks, made a plea for a specific duty on this product exceed- 
ing that now assessed under the basket clause of the metal 
schedule. 

Mr. Chase: I represent the detachable horseshoe calk 
manufacturers of the country. I have here two boxes—one 
of the finished product of the factory, and one of the prod- 
uct with the hardened steel core. These calks are a com- 
paratively new product in this country. They are manufac- 
tured with a hard center of tool steel and a soft exterior, 
and are screwed into horseshoes in the winter season. They 
are used in the snow and ice belt of the United States. The 
idea is that by having a hard center and a soft exterior they 
will continually wear sharp wherever they can penetrate 
the surface upon which the horse’s shoes strike. In this con- 
nection there are certain points which I wish to outline. In 
the first place, we are one of these highly specialized Carne- 
gie industries that needs protection, for the very reason that 
the industry in this country is small, and we are producing 
not more than 3 per cent. of the total product that can be 
marketed in the snow belt of the United States. We do not 
ask for anything additional in the way of a tariff, we might 
say, nor do we ask for the maintenance of anything in par- 
ticular at the present time. When the Dingley bill became a 
law these goods were so little known in this country, there 
were so few of them manufactured, they were not classified, 
and until within a year or two there has been no import 
whatever. 

Now, the granting of our request, which is that we have 
at least $10 a thousand duty, will not in any way affect the 
price to the consumer. All that we want is to have the 
present conditions maintained, so that we can maintain our 
present prices, which are substantially $26 a thousand. 
These calks are sold to the horse owner in boxes of 50 or 
in sets of 16. The price usually includes the services per- 
formed by the horseshoer at the time they are sold; and the 
tariff on each calk would be so small that it would not in 
any way figure in the ultimate price. For instance, these 
calks that are now being sold at $15 a thousand to the horse- 
sboer are sold to the horse owner at identically the same 
price as the calks which we put out at $26 a thousand. . It 
is simply a case of life and death between the American 
manufacturer and the German manufacturer. 


FIREARMS. 


Statement of Joseph Gales of New York, Importer. 


Mr. Gales: If you want a moderate increase of the rev- 
enue, we desire to submit the following brief referring to 
paragraph 158 of the present tariff : 

This paragraph presents the principal items of import in 
firearms at the present time. The items stated in other par- 
agraphs, except those on the free list, are of small impor- 
tance. We find by inquiry that the total imports at the port 
of New York have been constantly decreasing, so that in the 
year ending June 30, 1907, they were less than 30 per cent. 
of the imports of the year ending June 30, 1900. In the 
whole United States the total decrease is over 60 per cent. 
This valuation includes all imports of firearms, including 
gun barrels and gun stocks, which are on the free list, and 
make up a large part, perhaps, the larger part of the total, 
therefore reducing the value of guns imported under this 
paragraph to even a smaller proportion than the stated fig- 
ures would indicate. The facts then for your committee to 
determine are: 

1. Does the committee desire to obtain any revenue from 
the importation of guns? 

2. Does your committee feel that the importers of, 
dealers in, and consumers of imported shotguns are entitled 
to any consideration under. the tariff legislation, or, if the 
whole matter is to be left in the control of the American 
manufacturers, to suggest such rates as would make the 
tariff practically and actually exclusive, and enable them to 
a combinations and maintain prices at monopolistic fig- 
ures 
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The present import business in breechloading double 
guns is limited almost entirely to two classes: 1, Of cheaper 
quality guns than those made by any of the American man- 
ufacturers; and, 2, to high priced, exceedingly fine quality 
guns, which are imported because of their superior workman- 
ship or of the desire which customers have for guns of such 
style and finish as the American manufacturers are not able 
to produce. 

The cheaper guns are lower than the manufacturers find 
it worth while to turn out, as they apparently have sufficient 
demand upon their plants in turning out medium and high- 
priced guns, for which they find a ready market. On the 
other hand, the better quality guns are not directly com- 
petitive with the American, and pay much less profit to the 
importer than do the American guns (which sell at 20 to 50 
per cent. lower) pay to the manufacturers of same. This 
statement is based upon the best information that we can 


get, having been for a great many years extensive dealers in 
both lines. 


Statement of Jesse F. Orton, Secretary Tariff’ Reform 
Committee, Reform Club, New Work City. 

Jesse F. Orton, secretary of the Tariff Reform Com- 
mittee of the Reform Club, New York City, addressed the 
committee at great length regarding the desirability of reduc- 
ing the tariff all along the line and the rates of the metal 
schedule in particular. Mr, Orton was cross-examined by 
several members of the committee as to whether any spe- 
cial effort had been made to obtain facts which would be of 
interest in connection with the pending inquiry, but stated 
that data in the possession of the Reform Club were only 
such as was available to the Ways and Means Committee. 


TIN PLATE AND THE DRAWBACK. 


Statement of William's. Williams, Pittsburgh, Repre- 
senting the Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
and Tin Workers. 


William J. Williams, on behalf of the Almagamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, appeared be- 
fore the committee to discuss the tin plate paragraph of 
the metal schedule, and incidentally to protest against the 
retention in the law of the drawback provision as found in 
section 30. The result of the drawback provision, he said, 
was to permit large quantities of tin plate to be imported, 
used in the manufacture of cans, filled with American prod- 
ucts, and exported with benefit of rebate of the duty paid on 
the plate, thereby preventing the American industry from 
supplying the plate. The only possible justification for con- 
tinuing the application of the drawback clause to tin plate, 
he said, was that the concession enabled American packers 
and can manufacturers to obtain foreign business which 
otherwise they would lose. In his opinion, however, the 
American producers would get the business in any event, and 
the effect of the drawback clause was simply to increase 
their profits at the expense of the domestic tin plate pro- 
ducers. 

Continuing, Mr. Williams laid before the committee the 
comparative wage scale in the United States and Wales, and 
insisted that the tariff should be maintained at a point that 
would fully offset the differential. It subsequently devel- 
oped that Mr. Williams’ figures regarding wages were com- 
piled in 1892 by an American Consul in Great Britain, a 
fact that appeared to detract somewhat from their impres- 
siveness in the minds of the committee. 


BAR IRON. 


Statement of J. H. Nutt, Youngstown, Ohio, Repre- 
senting the Western Bar Iron Association. 

John H. Nutt, on behalf of the Western Bar Iron Asso- 
ciation, described that organization which he said had 
plants in Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, and was organized for 
the sole purpose of adjusting wage scales for employees 
through the officers of the Amalgamated Association. 

Mr. Nutt: I would respectfully ask that in the adjust- 
ment-of clause 123 of Schedule C you give due consideration 
to the difference in wages paid in this country and Europe. 
Unfortunately, I am only able to obtain the wages paid for 
similar labor in England, while on the Continent we believe 
wages to be considerably less. British statistics do not give 
the price per ton on mill men’s wages, but they appear to be 
based upon the price of puddling, advancing and declining 
with the same. In the year 1907 the wages paid for pud- 
dling in Great Britain was: 


Per ton. 
ee —  . Se eee $2.25 
ee GO TEE OE Be Ns oso ok keke ces swdecaken 2.43 


ee I a, ona. a in wns waianiée with wie wie «ae 2.31 


Average price 


While during the same year, 1907, the price per ton paid 
by the members of this association to its employees for the 
same class of work was from $6.50 to $6.6214 per ton,or, in 
other words, the English puddler received from 35 to 40 per 
cent. of what was paid to the puddlers in the mills of your 
petitioners; and it is fair to assume that there is substan- 
tially the same proportion of difference in all other classes 
of labor. 
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Our agreement with the Amalgamated Association pro- 
vides that whenever the selling price of bar iron advances- 
$1 per ton above the base rate, the labor shall advance from 
1 to 2% per cent., according to the scale of each particular 
department. That at the present time is 6 per cent. above 
base rates. So that if by any undue reduction in the tariff 


“rates you should bring about lower prices for bar iron, the 


labor employed in its manufacture must suffer its- propor- 
tion of the lower prices. 

The mills making iron bars are in no way interested im 
the manufacture of steel, but as steel bars can in a large 
number of places be used to take the place of iron bars the 
price of steel largely influences the selling price of iron bars. 
The manufacture of steel bars being largely a mechanical 
proposition, while the manufacture of iren bars must neces- 
sarily remain one of skilled manual labor, the cost of pro- 
ducing the latter is considerably higher, and at the present 
time at least $3.50 per ton above the cost of steel bars. 
Therefore, we ask that the same differential be maintained 
as in the present tariff bill. 

The mills making iron bars are scattered all over this- 
country, from Maine to California, and are, for the most 
part, what are considered small mills, whose tonnage is not 
large, but who supply a certain locality with its merchant 
bars largely made from the scrap made in its own market,. 
which is considered greatly to the advantage of those pro- 
ducing scrap in those sections, and should be considered in 
making up this schedule. For the above reasons we ask 
that in fixing the tariff on iron bars you give due. con- 
sideration : 

First. To the difference in wages paid to the labor in 
this country, and that paid in other countries engaged in 
manufacturing the same product. 

Second. That on account of the largely increased cost 
of producing iron bars over steel, whatever may be the rate 
agreed upon, you will maintain a corresponding differential’ 
between steel and iron bars as in the present tariff measure. 

Third. That on account of the mills making iron bars 
being scattered through so many localities the people in so- 
many States of this Union are interested in the preservation 
of this industry. 

Statement of John W. |Walton of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Dealer in Wire Rope. 


John W. Walton, a wire rope dealer of Cleveland, Ohio, 
urged the committee to reduce the tariff somewhat on wire 
rope in the interest of the consumer, and he also suggested 
that the compound duties be simplified so that importers- 
could calculate in advance the tax they would be obliged to 
pay upon the foreign product. 

Statement of Nelson Lyon of the Holt-Lyon Company, 
Tarrytown, N. Y¥. 


Nelson Lyon, secretary and treasurer of the Holt-Lyon 
Company, Tarrytown, N. Y., told the committee that while 
the tariff had certainly built up the iron industry and cheap- 
ened production, its present schedules were not in the inter- 
est of small manufacturers or consumers. The concern he 
represented manufactures large quantities of wire goods, 
making specialties of carpet beaters, egg beaters, &c., and 
has been called upon to pay constantly increasing prices for 
wire, especially since the organization of the American Steel 
& Wire Company. He thought a reasonable reduction in 
the present tariff would be to the advantage of the con- 
sumer without injuring the producers. 


RAZORS. 


Statement of Hon. E. B. Vreeland, Representative from 
New York, 


Representative Edward B. Vreeland of Salamanca, N. Y., 
addressed the committee in the interest of Geo. W. Korn, a 
manufacturer of razors in his Congressional District. 

Mr. Vreeland: I assume that it is the purpose of this 
committee in revising the tariff not only to provide ade- 
quate protection, but to maintain the existence of industries- 
which we now have, and if there is opportunity it will put 
on duties sufficient to create new industries in this country, 
as the tin plate industry was created by the last tariff. I 
want to say that in this country when the Dingley bill was 
adopted there was practically no manufacturing of razors 
in this country. There was only one man trying to make 
razors. He was making a specialty and selling it not gen- 
erally on the market. So no one appeared before the com- 
mittee asking for protective duties or furnishing information 
upon which proper schedules could be made up. Therefore, 
this is really creating an industry, the industry of making 
razors, which I suppose would employ something like 1000 
or 1200 skilled workmen if they had the right to fill the 
American market. Under the existing tariff 10 factories 
in this country, many of which made cutlery, have endeav- 
ored to make razors. Five of them have made a failure of 
it, and discontinued entirely. ‘There are only at present two- 
firms making razors exclusively in the United States. One 
is the factory which I represent, and the other is located in 
Geneva, N. Y. 

Last year the total amount of value, in dollars, of razors 
made in the United States was very close to $176,000. The 
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value of imported razors was $830,566. That is, we are im- 
porting now more than five times the amount in value of 
razors which we produce in this country. Two hundred and 
fifty-five thousand dozen were imported from abroad during 
the past year. Therefore I say that I am asking the com- 
mittee to put on a tariff duty which will in effect create a 
new industry which will give employment to a large num- 
ber of men, and which I do not think will increase the price 
to the consumer—I mean the actual consumer, the man who 
buys the razor for his own use. 


BALL AND ROLLER BEARINGS. 


Statement of Samuel 8. Eveland, Philadelphia, Pa, 


Samuel S. Eveland, Philadelphia, said that he was a man- 
ufacturer. of steel balls, ball bearings, roller bearings, &c., 
and used a large amount of raw steel. He appeared for the 
purpose of stating that, although he was a large consumer 
of steel, he thought the tariff ought to remain on for the gen- 
eral prosperity of the country. 

Mr. Eveland: I think that any benefit that the manu- 
facturer or the consumer of steel would receive by reason 
of a reduction would be more than offset by the injury to 
the business as a whole. In my case I use about $500,000 
worth of steel and about $100,000 worth of pig iron a year, 
and I do not believe that any material benefit would result 
from the reduction of the duties whatever. It would not be 
a benefit, and would possibly be an injury to the country as 
a whole. I am aware of the fact—at least, I infer it from 
what I have heard from steel men—that they are in favor 
of a reduction, or at least would be willing to have a reduc- 
tion made. 

Mr. Clark: If you simply buy the steel and work it up, 
what is the reason you do not want to get the steel as 
cheaply as you can get it? 

Mr, Eveland: In my case I do not think there would be 
apy benefit in it. 

Mr. Clark: If it was cheaper it would be a benefit to 
you? 

Mr. Eveland: Yes; it would reduce the first cost of the 
steel to me, but I think the country as a whole would suffer 
to such an extent that the consumption of my product as 
well as the product in many other lines would be reduced. 
I do not think you can possibly reduce the cost of steel to 
the consumer here without reducing the wages of the work- 
ingman. I base that upon investigations that I made about 
six months ago in Europe. 


POCKET CUTLERY. 


Statement of Dwight Divine, Ellenville, N, ¥., Repre- 
senting American Pocket Cutlery Manufacturers. 


Mr. Divine: In protesting against any changes in the 
schedules relating to penknives or pocketknives or parts 
thereof, or erasers or parts thereof, the undersigned com- 
mittee, representing practically 100 per cent. of the manu- 
facturers of American pocket cutlery, respectfully submit 
the following facts for your consideration: 

That the pocket-cutlery industry in the United States is 
controlled by no trust, combination, or agreement. 

That there are in existence and in operation at the pres- 
ent time about 35 factories (located in New York, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio) engaged in the manufacture of pocket cutlery, each 
absolutely distinct from all others as to ownership, interest, 
or control, and in active competition with each other. 


That the average proportion of labor to cost of all mer- 
chandise imported is about 30 per cent. The actual pro- 
portion of labor to cost of American pocket cutlery is 80 
per cent. 

That it has been proved that cutlery operatives’ wages 
are three times greater in this country than in Germany, 
and more than double those paid in England. 

That the American manufacturers were rapidly losing 
their business from 1894 until 1897, under the Wilson act. 
The shrinkage of sales for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1896, alone figured 25 per cent. as compared with the sales 
of the previous year. 

That since the operation of the present schedules the 
total amount of pocket cutlery produced in the United States 
has increased from approximately $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 ; 
in dozens produced, from 325,000 to approximately 1 000,000. 

That more than 4000 operatives are now employed in 
the manufacture of pocket cutlery in this country, at wages 
ranging from $3 to $4.50 per day for skilled workmen. 

That despite the advanced rates of duty under the Ding- 
ley act and the increased American production, the importa- 
tion of foreign pocket cutlery has steadily increased, both in 
quantity and value, with a corresponding increase in rey- 
enue to the Government, while at the same time affording 
that protection that insures to the American workman a 
just return for his labor and to the manufacturer a fair 
margin of profit. 
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CHAIN, 


Statement of H. F. Mattern of the Lebanon Chain 
Works, Lebanon, Pa. 


H. F. Mattern, vice-president of the Lebanon Chain 
Works, Lebanon, Pa., urged a revision of the chain schedule 
by increasing certain rates and reducing others. 

Mr. Mattern: The chain manufacturers desire to ask 
the committee to make a revision of the chain schedule 
by subdividing the schedule into a greater number of classes 
than at present. The tariff on large sizes of chains we would 
have reduced, and on the small sizes we ask for an advance, 
so as to equalize and give us an opportunity to compete 
with foreign manufacturers of chains. The principal thing 
we want to ask is an opportunity to compete. We do not 
ask for a prohibitive tariff, but a competing tariff. On small 
sizes of chains Jike 14-in. and 5-16 in., there is a great deal 
more imported than is manufactured in this country, for the 
reason we are not able to compete with foreign manufactur- 
ers under the present duty. 

We would propose that on sizes 2 in. and larger, which 
are principally anchor chains, the tariff shall be reduced. I 
cannot make any proposition or suggestion as to what it 
should be reduced to, because I have been unable to obtain 
the prices at which that class of chains is sold in foreign 
markets. I might make an effort to get that information, 
and I hope to have it inside of a week, and we will then be 
able to make a few suggestions along the lines of those sizes. 

Thomas T. Woodhouse of the Woodhouse Chain Works, 
Trenton, N. J., made a statement along the same lines as 
that of Mr. Mattern, emphasizing the necessity for the pro- 
tection of the domestic industry against the competition of 
German producers on certain sizes. 


AUTOMOBILES, 


Statement of Charles H,. Sherrill, Attorney for 
Automobile Importers. 


Charles H. Sherrill, counsel for a number of importers 
of automobiles, urged a reduction in the duty thereon, basing 
his argument chiefly upon the fact that foreign cars are 
brought into the United States in an unfinished condition 
and require the expenditure of a large amount of domestic 
labor before they can be placed on the market. 

Mr. Sherrill: ‘This association is not an association 
formed for the purpose of maintaining prices. It is an asso- 
ciation consisting of about a dozen of the leading importers 
of foreign-made automobiles. In almost every instance when 
foreign-made articles (whether furniture, woolen goods, &c.) 
are imported into this country this act of protection is fully 
justified, because directly after the arrival here of the im- 
ported article and the payment of its customs duty it is at 
once offered for sale without adding in any way to the 
wealth of our people by any payments to American manu- 
facturers or workmen. It immediately enters into competi- 
tion with the American-made article, which looks to the 
tariff to prevent being undersold by the foreign article. The 
case of an imported automobile is an entirely different one, 
for it not only contributes largely to the American manu- 
facturer and workman after its arrival in this country, and 
before its sale, but even during the period of its manufacture 
in the foreign country the large proportion of American-made 
machinery used in its manufacture contributes handsomely 
to the foreign sales of American-made machinery and tools. 

An extremely small percentage of foreign made automo- 
biles arrives in this country in a finished condition, consid- 
erably over 90 per cent. being landed here either in an unfin- 
ished condition which necessitates for their completion the 
addition of machinery parts made in America, or else they 
arrive here as naked chassis; that is to say, nothing but the 
wheels with the mechanical running gear, and without the 
body built upon them. Therefore not only does the foreign 
automobile contribute to the United States by paying the 
tariff duties, but immediately upon its arrival here it begins 
to contribute to the wealth of our nation by purchasing 
American machinery, employing American labor, and gen- 
erally contributing to a wide range of our business interests 
by paying insurance, rent, &c. Of how great an advantage 
this is to the manufacturer and the workmen of the United 
States can be seen from the fact that the importers com- 
posing the importers’ automobile salon have paid American 
carriage builders over $1,000,000, and also an equal sum to 
American manufacturers for mechanical parts, tires,- &c. 
Before leaving this point it should be remarked that as the 
average American made automobile has its carriage body 
built in its own shops, it is to the foreign made automobile 
that the carriage builders of this country owe the fact that 
they have not been severely embarrassed financially by the 
fact that carriages are being rapidly driven out of the field 
by automobiles. The carriage building industry in New 
York City owes a great debt in this regard to the enormous 
orders it has secured from the importers of foreign made 
automobile chassis. How beneficial this trade is to the Amer- 
ican carriage builder may be judged from the fact that for- 
eign made chassis during the four years ending June 30, 
1908, are reported by the New York Custom House to have 
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aggregated in value $16,896,983.71, and for over 90 per cent. 
of these chassis carriage bodies were built by American car- 
riage builders. 

Another service rendered to American manufacturers by 
foreign automobile factories is the splendid manner in which 
they have assisted to introduce the use abroad of American 
machinery. In many foreign countries it has proved difficult 
to persuade them to accept our machines, and therefore it 
has proved most beneficial to our manufacturers that foreign 


automobile makers have taken the lead in purchasing Ameri- ° 


can machinery. The valuable reports compiled for our De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor by Capt. Godfrey L. Gar- 
den, after his examination of foreign automobile factories, 
are most instructive in showing what a large outlet they 
provide for American machinery. The plant of the Fiat 
Company contains $200,000 worth of American machinery, 
that of the Hotchkiss Company $175,000, &c. 

We have shown how valuable to the American manufac- 
turer is the foreign-made automobile, not only after its ar- 
rival here, but in the purchase for its manufacture abroad 
of American machinery, and, further, how great are the 
sums that it pays to various branches of American business 
in this country before it is sold. Now, let us consider the 
infant industry, for which strenuous efforts are now being 
made to maintain the tariff at its present rate or to raise it. 
Instead of an infant industry which is seeking protection at 
the hands of your committee, it could more properly be 
called a trust. The American manufacturers of automobiles 
are divided into two large groups, one the Association of 
Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, which is organized 
about the so-called “ Selden patents,’ and the other the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association, which 
does not own allegiance to the Selden patents. The Selden 
patent is an ingenious device to maintain a high price for 
automobiles among the manufacturers using the patent. Up 
till now all attempts to break this trust have failed, because 
its foundation is a United States patent, which is a monop- 
oly granted by the Government. 

We believe that a reduction in the tariff on automobiles 
would result in a corresponding reduction in the selling price 
of all automobiles, whether of home or foreign manufacture; 
that a reduction in the selling price would mean an increase 
of cars sold, whether home-made or foreign; that an increase 
in the number of automobiles sold would mean an increase in 
the number of men employed in manufacturing, manipulat- 
ing, finishing, and driving, which would result in a marked 


increase of prosperity to the manufacturers and the laboring 
classes, 


ALUMINUM. 


Statement of Arthur B. Davis, Representing the 
Aluminum Company of America, Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Davis: I appear before you to ask for a retention of 
the duty and to explain the fact that the competition which 
we are now meeting from foreign producers is of a different 
character from that which we have met before, and is not 
of a temporary nature due to the depression which exists at 
the present time. During the last four or five years the 
producing capacity of aluminum abroad was confined to five 
companies, and these companies were hardly able to supply 
the Continental demand and the demand in South America, 
the demand, in fact, outside of the United States; but in 
the fall of 1907 and in the spring of this year, 1908, seven 
more companies started almost simultaneously, and at the 
same time the five old companies finished large additions to 
their plants. The consumption of aluminum abroad in 1907 
was about 7000 tons. I do not know what it is this year, 
but naturally substantially less on account of the depression. 

The manufacturing capacity by means of these additions 
and these new plans is about six times the normal consump- 
tion of the Continent, and these foreign manufacturing com- 
panies are looking to this market in order to get rid of their 
surplus product, and so far as we can see there will be no 
let up to their invasion of this market, and every sale that 
we make, every quotation that we make, is now made in 
direct competition with the foreign producers. 


LEAD. 


A large delegation appeared before the committee to ad- 
vocate the retention of the duties on lead both in the ore, 
pig and finished product. Among those members of the dele- 
gation who addressed the committee were C. E. Allen, repre- 
senting the Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
Edward A. Rozier of Farmington, Mo., who described the 
condition of the industry as so precarious that the Dingley 
duties were necessary to its continuance. 

Milton L. Lissberger of Marks, Lissberger & Son, Long 
Island City, N. Y., also appeared as the representative of 
51 manufacturers of lead goods of various kinds, and urged 
the ‘repeal of the existing duties on the ground that they 
are solely in the interest of certain large smelting combina- 
tions, and that they place a high tax on many important 
lines of manufacture, notably plumbing, which, because of 
the necessity for good sanitation, should be encouraged in 
every reasonable manner. 
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The American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


A meeting of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers is to be held in Pittsburgh, December 28 and 
29, in the buildings of the Carnegie, Technical Schools. 
Papers of general chemical engineering interest are to 
be presented. Notably among these will be the first tech- 
nical statement by the inventor, James Gayley, regarding 
the process for dehydrating air, to be used in blast fur- 
naces, and other metallurgical apparatus. ‘Other ‘papers 
on the use of fuels and power production are to be pre- 
sented. The measurement of high temperatures and 
dryer calculations and dryer design are the subjects of 
two other important papers. 

One interesting feature of the Pittsburgh meeting will 
be the exhibition by manufacturers of novel plants and 
machinery, partly by drawing and partly by the, actual 
installation for tests in the presence of the Institute. 
These exhibitions and tests are in no way official in that 
the Institute does not undertake to pass official judgment 
upon any of the exhibits, and are no more sanctioned or 
indorsed by the Institute than technical papers presented 
to it would be, but are offered by the manufacturers as 
a method of acquainting those in charge of manufactur- 
ing operations with the latest and best machinery in the 
various lines. Such an exhibit, however, should be an 
increasing source of breadth and education to the mem- 
bers, and the tests and discussions which will inevitably 
result from the special installation of machinery for this 
purpose, should do much to unify the judgment of chem- 
ical engineers on the question of certain classes of appa- 
ratus which have hitherto been largely matters of indi- 
vidual opinions. 

This meeting will be the first annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers, organized last 
spring in Philadelphia for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether all those who are particularly interested in the 
combined application of chemistry and engineering to 
technical problems. The organizers of the Institute, after 
considerable investigation as to the need of such a 
society, have made the qualifications for active member- 
ship extremely rigid, believing that a very important ob- 
ject of an organization of chemists and engineers (be- 
sides meeting for purely social purposes) should be the 
raising of professional standards among its members. 
To this end a careful and serious effort is being made 
to so limit membership that admission to the Institute 
will be in itself an evidence of the standing and relia- 
bility (both business and professional) of its members. 

That there was need for some such movement is suf- 
ficiently evident by the extent to which fake processes 
have at times been offered in this particular field. 
Hitherto chemistry has, by the very nature of the phe- 
nomena studied, the transformation of matter, presented 
that element of the mysterious which seems to be im- 
portant to the successful exploitation of fraud. Numer- 
ous patents, which never worked and never could work, 
have been taken out and sold or made the basis of wild- 
cat companies. Numerous manufacturers have been vic- 
timized, and it is hoped that in time the Institute of 
Chemical Engineers may be able to do for the chemical 
engineering profession what the Society of Civil Bngi- 
neers has so ably accomplished in its field. 

All communications from those desiring to attend the 
Pittsburgh meeting, or from manufacturers who desire 
to exhibit, should be addressed to the secretary, Dr. J. C. 
Olsen, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


———— +e —____- 


Electric Smelting. 


Toronto, November 28, 1908—Dr. Eugene Haanel, 
Director of the Mines Branch of the Mines Department 
at Ottawa, has left for Sweden to be present at the open- 
ing of a furnace for the electric smelting of iron at Dom- 
narfvet. This furnace is the outcome of experiments 
that have been in progress in Sweden since the comple- 
tion of the experiments at Sault Ste. Marie. The Swe- 
dish investigations were carried on by three commission- 
ers appointed not by the government but by a firm of 
ironmasters, who appropriated for the work a sum equal 
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to about $56,000 in our currency. The commissioners in 
question were an electrical expert, a metallurgical ex- 
pert and a mechanical expert. In the two years of their 
labors they operated with various furnaces that they had 
constructed in the course of the work, and finally evolved 
that at Domnarfvet. Dr. Haanel has been invited to ob- 
serve its working and report thereon. He is advised that 
this furnace marks a great advance on former successes 
in the same line. It will use 800 hp. instead of the 250 
hp. of the Sault experimental plant. <A furnace of 3000 
hp. could be constructed on the same plan and would 
have a capacity of 10,000 tons of pig iron a year. In 
Sweden the cost will be $12.03 per ton. Gu. & O. F. 
———————_-- 


The Red Iron Ores of Alabama. 


Probably the most complete and satisfactory discus- 
sion of the occurrence, character, extent and origin of 
the Clinton iron ore deposits in Alabama is contained in 
a paper presented at the Chattanooga meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers by Ernest F. 
Burchard of the United States Geological Survey, Wash- 
ington, D. C. It covers 59 pages in the November Bul- 
letin of the Institute and accompanying it is the state- 
ment that a detailed report on the Birmingham District, 
with maps, will be published as a bulletin of the Survey 
this year. The title will be “ The Iron Ores, Fuels and 
Fluxes of the Birmingham District, Alabama,” and the 
authors are Edwin C. Eckel, E. F. Burchard and Charles 
Butts. 

Mr. Burechard’s paper is a thoroughgoing presenta- 
tion of the methods employed in making estimates of the 
ore reserves of northern Alabama. represent a 
most painstaking study of the structure and composition 
of the various seams and of their continuities as well as 
irregularities. We have room for two quotations from 
the paper, one referring to actual mining development on 
Red Mountain in the Birmingham District, and the other 
summarizing the results of the computation of red ore 
reserves. 


These 


Mining Operations on Red Mountain. 

There have been three stages in the development of 
the mines in the Birmingham District. The first stage 
consists of trenching the ore along the outcrop 
on the crest or on the northwest slope of Red Mountain 
and of mining the ore from open cuts on the southeast 
slope. The ore obtained in this way is mostly soft. This 
method of mining has been possible only where the over- 
lying beds are not too thick to be stripped profitably. Most 
of the mines have passed beyond this stage, but at the 
Helen-Bess and the Green Spring workings this very 
profitable type of mining may still be seen. 

The second stage of development combines the open 
cut and incline with underground work. A very fortu- 
nate relation between the structure of the “Big” and 
“Ironside” seams and the topography of Red Mountain 
exists in many places, particularly in the northern half 
of the district, wherever the dip of the Clinton strata is 
approximately the same as the southeast face of the 
mountain. This face is cut by narrow V-shaped ravines 
at intervals of 0.5 to 0.75 mile, and on both sides of 
many of these hollows the two seams are exposed from 
the crest to the foot of the ridge. Inclined tramways 
are built on the flanks of the ravine, and when the out- 
cropping ore has been surface worked entries are driven 
in on the strike of the ore beds from each side of the 
ravine and the ore is mined from the upper side of the 
entries. A cable tramway may be operated by gravity 
or by power, depending on the side of the mountain on 
which the ore is to be delivered. At the Sloss-Sheffield 
Ruffner mine No. 1 the tracks of the railroad which 
transports the ore to the furnaces are on the southeast 
side of the mountain, making it possible for cars loaded 
with ore going down the mountain to pull up the empties, 
but at the Valley View mine of the Birmingham Ore & 
Mining Company the ore is hauled up over the mountain 
and loaded into railroad cars on the opposite side. At 
mines of this type soft, semihard and hard ores are ob- 
tained, depending on the thickness and character of the 
cover overlying the ore bed. 


beds 
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The third stage of mining, the one to which the ma- 
jority of the workings in the Birmingham District have 
now attained, involves systematic underground work en- 
tirely. The general plan is very simple, comprising a 
main or central slope, driven on the dip, from which 
right and left headings are turned off at regular intervals 
of from 60 to 70 ft. The ore, which is mainly hard, is 
mined from the upper side of the entry, about 30 ft. 
being left between the entries until robbing is begun. 
Mules haul the trams to the mouths of the entries, 
whence the ore is moved up the slope by cable to a 
tipple, below which it is crushed and loaded directly 
into cars bound for the furnace. A manway is usually 
provided at one side of the slope for safety. Compara- 
tively little water is encountered even in the deepest 
workings of this type, so that a 3 to 4 in. pump usually 
suffices to drain the mine. 

A fourth stage, which some of the workings may reach 
in the near future, will likely be shaft mining in the 
basin east of Red Mountain. The working face of the 
ore bed can be reached more directly by a vertical shaft 
from 300 to 500 ft. in depth than by a slope five to six 
times that length. 

In the summer of 1906 there were 33 mines actively 
producing red ore in the district, besides seven or eight 
workings which have been inactive since the soft ore was 
exhausted from them. Of the 33 mines in operation 380 
are on Red Mountain, within a distance of about 25 miles 
between Pilot Knob on the northeast and Sparks Gap 
on the southwest. In places in the middle of the district 
the underground workings are practically continuous 
for 3 or 4 miles, and the old surface workings on the out- 
crop of the ore may be traced without break for 15 miles 
or more, 


The Amount of Red Ore Reserves, 
Summarizing the results of the 
are estimated red ore reserves: 


computation there 
Gross tons. 
For main portion of Birmingham District..........351,149,500 
For district south of Dudley 6,929,600 
For Lookout Mountain District..........cccccces 125,651,100 


exe eae ot oa Oe w ccdeeaw hos a6's 483,730,200 

This brings the total fairly well toward 500,000,000 
eross tons of ore, and it is probable that that amount 
would be exceeded by any estimate that considered care- 
fully the portions of the field not included within the 
present estimate. The preliminary estimate made by Mr. 
Eckel of 1,000,000,000 gross tons of red ore in Alabama, 
including as it did much ore probably carrying 25 to 30 
per cent. of metallic iron, and occurring in beds at pres- 
ent regarded as too thin to be profitably worked, but of 
possible future value, appears to be consistently support- 
ed by the present estimate of ore reserves probably work- 
able under present conditions. 

It should be repeated that the present estimate is 
based on the belief that the hard ore beds are the result 
of a single concentration of iron oxide sediments that 
took place when the beds were deposited; that they occur 
as fragments of what were originally rather uniform 
lens-Shaped bodies; that, as a consequence of their sup- 
posed method of origin, the content of metallic iron does 
not greatly diminish from the point where the hard ore 
is first encountered in the mine slopes to the point where 
the bed has thinned to a minimum workable thickness, 
and, finally, that the structure remains fairly constant, 
as indicated in the foregoing discussions. This last ele- 
ment, it should be remembered, is one of the most uncer- 
tain with which the miner has to deal and can be ren- 
dered more certain only by thorough and systematic pros- 
pecting with the core drill in places where there are no 
definite mine data or reliable geologic indications avail- 
able. Unexpected structural complications and “ horses ‘” 
of barren rock may, of course, greatly reduce the quan- 
tity of recoverable ore counted on in this estimate. 

——__~++e — — 

The production of pig iror in Germany in September 
was 928,729 metric tons, as compared with 1,091,020 tons 
in September, 1907. The total production of pig iron in 
the first nine months of the year was 8,924,665 tons, 
against 9,688,484 tons in the first nine months of 1907, a 
falling off of 763,819 tons. 
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On December 23, 1907, the Signal Corps of the Army 
issued a public advertisement and specification calling for 
bids for furnishing the Government with a heavier than 
air flying machine capable of carrying one passenger be- 
sides the aviator, and remain in the air on an endurance 
test for 1 hr. without landing, and over a measured course 
of more than 5 miles, against and with the wind, attain 
a minimum speed of 36 miles per hour. The machine must, 
in addition, carry fuel for a continuous flight of not less 
than 125 miles. Contracts were awarded to the Wright 
brothers of Dayton, Ohio, for the sum of $25,000 for a 
40-mile speed, and also to A. M. Herring of New York 
for the sum of $20,000. The result of issuing this speci- 
fication, as well as a similar one for supplying a small 
dirigible balloon for the preliminary training of the men 
of the Signal Corps, was an awakening of interest in this 
subject throughout the country to such an extent that the 
Signal Office continues to receive daily a large number of 
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197 ft. long with a maximum diameter of 33 ft. 9 in, 
about two-fifths of the length from the front; volume 
111,250 cu. ft.; length approximately six diameters. 
Pointed at the rear is generally admitted to be the proper 
shape for least resistance, but to maintain stability it 
was necessary to put a horizontal and vertical plane 
there, so that it had to be made an ellipsoid of revolution 
to give attachment for these planes. The ballonet for 
air had a capacity of 22,958 cu. ft. or about one-fifth 
of the total volume. This is calculated to permit reach- 
ing a hight of about 1 mile and to be able to return to 
the earth, keeping the gas bag always rigid. To descend 
from a hight of 1 mile, gas would be released by the 
valve, then air pumped into the ballonet to keep the gas 
bag rigid, these two operations being carried on alter- 
nately. On reaching the ground from the hight of 1 mile 
the air would be at the middle of the lower part of the 
gas bag and would not entirely fill the ballonet. To 





Fig. 1.—The French Dirigible Balloon Patrie. 


letters, plans, and models proposing manifold schemes 
for navigating the air. The Aéronautical Division of the 
Office of the Chief Signal Officer of the Army was organ- 
ized on July 1, 1907, and the Aéronautical Board of the 
Signal Corps was appointed in July of the current year 
for conducting tests of dirigible balloons and aéroplanes 
under existing contracts. 

There are two general classes of vehicles of the air, 
those which depend for their support upon the buoyancy 
of some gas lighter than air, and those which depend for 
such support upon the dynamic reaction of the air itself. 
These classes are designated lighter than air types: free 
balloons, dirigible balloons or airships; heavier than air 
types: aéroplanes, orthopters, helicopters, &c. These two 
general classes exhibit a growing tendency to overlap 
each other; the latest dirigible balloons are partly oper- 
ated by aéroplane surfaces, and are also often balanced 
so as to be slightly heavier than the air in which they 
move, employing the propeller thrust and rudder surfaces 
to control the altitude. 


AEROSTATION. 
Successful Military Dirigible Balloons. 
Two types of dirigible balloons have been used in the 
French army: the Patrie and the Ville de Paris. 
The Patrie, 
the third of its type, was developed by Julliot and was 
first operated in 1906. The gas bag of the Patrie was 





* From a paper presented December 2. 1908, at the New 
York meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


prevent the air from rolling from one end to the other 
when the airship pitches, thus producing instability, the 
ballonet was divided into three compartments by im- 
permeable cloth partitions. Numerous small holes were 
pierced in these partitions through which the air finally 
reached the two end compartments. 

In September, 1907, the Patrie was enlarged by 17,660 
cu. ft. by adding a cylindrical section at the maximum 
diameter, increasing the length but not the maximum 
diameter. ’ 

The gas bag is cut in panels; the material is a rubber 
cloth consisting of four layers: An outer layer of cotton 
cloth covered with lead chromate; layer of vulcanized 
rubber; layer of cotton cloth, and an inner layer of vul- 
canized rubber. Its total weight is 9.71 oz. per square 
yard. A strip of this cloth 1 ft. wide tears at a tension 
of about 934 lb. A pressure of about 1 in. of water can 
be maintained in the gas bag without danger. The lead 
chromate on the outside is to prevent the entrance of the 
actinic rays of the sun which would cause the rubber to 
deteriorate. The heavy layer of rubber is to prevent the 
leaking of the gas. The inner layer of rubber is merely 
to prevent deterioration of the cloth by impurities in 
the gas. This material has the warp of the two layers 
of cotton cloth running in the same direction and is called 
straight thread. The material in the ballonet weighs 
only about 7% oz. per square yard and has a strength of 
about 336 Ib. per running foot. When the Patrie was 
enlarged the specifications for the material allowed a 
maximum weight of 10 oz. per square yard, a minimum 
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strength of 907 lb. per running foot, and a loss of 5.1 
cu. in. of hydrogen per square yard in 24 hr. at a pressure 
of 1.18 in. of water. Bands of cloth are pasted over the 
seams inside and out with a solution of rubber to prevent 
leaking through the stitches. 

One of the characteristics of the Patrie is the short 
suspension. The weight of the car is distributed over 
only about 70 ft. of the length of the gas bag. To do 
this, an elliptical shaped frame of nickel steel tubes is 
attached to the bottom of the gas bag; steel cables run 
from this down to the car. A small hemp net is attached 
to the gas bag by short wooden cross pieces or toggles 
which are let into holes in a strong canvas band which is 
sewed directly on the gas bag. The metal frame, or plat- 
form, is attached to this net by toggles, so that it can 
be quickly removed in dismounting the airship for trans- 
portation. The frame can also be taken apart. Twenty- 
eight steel cables about 0.2 in. in diameter run from the 
frame down to the car, and are arranged in triangles. 
Due to the impossibility of deforming a triangle, rigidity 
is maintained between the car and gas bag. The objec- 
tion to the short suspension of the Patrie is the deforma- 
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1000 to 1200 rev. per min. The gasoline tank is placed 
uuder the car inside the pyramidal frame. The gasoline 
is forced up to the motor by air compression. The ex- 
haust is under the rear of the car pointing down and is 
covered with a metal gauze to prevent flames coming 
out. The fan which drives the air into the ballonet is 
run by the motor, but a dynamo is also provided so that 
the fan can always be kept running even if the motor 
stops. This is very essential, as the pressure must be 
maintained inside the gas bag so that the latter will re- 
main rigid and keep its form. There are five valves in 
all, part automatic and part both automatic and also 
controlled from the car with cords. The valves in the 
ballonet open automatically at less pressure than the gas 
valves, so that when the gas expands all the air is driven 
out of the ballonet before there is any loss of gas. The 
ballonet valves open at a pressure of about 0.78 in. of 
water ; the gas valves at about 2 in. 

Vertical stability is maintained by fixed horizontal 
planes. One having a surface of 150 sq. ft. is attached at 
the rear of the gas bag, and due to its distance from the 
center of gravity is very efficient. The elliptical frame 


Fig. 2.—A Nearer View of the Car of the Patrie. 


tion of the gas bag. A distinct curve can be seen in the 
middle. 

The car is made of nickel steel tubes (12 per cent. 
nickel). This metal gives the greatest strength for 
minimum weight. The car is boat shaped, about 16 ft. 
long, about 5 ft. wide, and 2% ft. high. About 11 ft. 
separate the car from the gas bag. To prevent any 
chance of fire from the engine communicating with the 
hydrogen, the steel framework under the gas bag is 
covered with a noncombusti*le material. The pilot stands 
at the front of the car, tue engine is in the middle, the 
engineer at the rear. Provision is made for mounting 
a telephotographic apparatus, and for a 100-cp. acetylene 
searchlight. A strong pyramidal structure of steel is 
built under the car, pointing downward. In landing the 
point comes to the ground first, and this protects the 
car, and especially the propellers, from being damaged. 
The car is covered to reduce air resistance. It is so 
low, however, that part of the equipment and most of 
the bodies of those inside are exposed, so that the total 
resistance of the car is large. 

The Patrie was driven by a 60 to 70 hp., four-cylinder 
Panhard & Levassor benzine motor, making 1000 rev. per 
min. There are two steel propellers, 8% ft. in diameter 
(two blades each), placed at each side of the engine, thus 
giving the shortest and most economical transmission. 
To avoid any tendency to twist the car the propellers 
turn in opposite directions. They are high speed, making 


attached under the gas bag has an area of 1055 sq. ft., 
but due to its proximity to the center of gravity has 
little effect on the stability. Just behind the elliptical 
frame is a horizontal plane of 150 sq. ft., and a vertical 
plane of 113 sq. ft. To maintain horizontal stability— 
that is, to enable the airship to move forward in a 
straight line without veering to the sides—fixed vertical 
planes are used. One runs from the center to the rear 
of the elliptical frame and has an area of 108 sq. ft. 
In addition to the vertical surface of 113 sq. ft. at the 
rear of the elliptical frame, there is a fixed plane of 
150 sq. ft. at the rear of the gas bag. To fasten the two 
perpendicular planes at the rear of the gas bag cloth 
flaps are sewed directly on the gas bag. Nickel steel 
tubes are placed in the flaps, which are then laced over 
the tubes. With these tubes as a base, a light tube and 
wire framework is attached and waterproof cloth laced 
on this framework. Additional braces run from one sur- 
face to the other and from each surface to the gas bag. 
The rudder is at the rear under the gas bag, has about 
150 sq. ft., and is balanced. A movable horizontal plane 
near the center of gravity, above the car, is used to pro- 
duce rising or descending motion, or to prevent an in- 
voluntary rising or falling of the airship, due to expan- 
sion or contraction of the gas or to other causes. After 
adopting this movable horizontal plane the loss of gas 
and ballast was reduced to a minimum. Ballast is car- 
ried in 10 and 20 Ib. sand bags. A pipe runs through 








































Fig. 3.—Another French Airship, the Ville de Paris. 


the bottom of the car, from which the ballast is thrown. 

There are two long guide ropes, one attached at the 
front of the elliptical frame and the other on the car. 
On landing, the one in front is seized first so as to hold 
the airship with the head to the wind. The motor may 
then be stopped and the descent made by pulling down 
on both guide ropes. A heavy rope, 22 ft. long, weighing 
110 lb., is attached on the end of a 164-ft. guide rope. 
This can be dropped out on landing to prevent coming 
to the ground too rapidly. The equipment of the car 
includes a siren, speaking trumpet, carrier pigeons, iron 
pins and a rope for anchoring the airship, reserve supply 
of fue] and water, and fire extinguisher. 

After being enlarged the Patrie made a number of 
long trips at an altitude of 2500 to 3000 ft. In November, 
1907, she went from Paris to Verdun, near the German 
frontier, a distance of about 175 miles, in about 7 hr., 
carrying four persons. This trip was made in a light 
wind blowing from the northeast. Her course was east, 
so that the wind was unfavorable. On Friday, November 
29, 1907, during a flight near Verdun, the motor stopped, 
due to difficulty with the carburetter. The airship drifted 
with the wind to a village about 10 miles away, where 
she was safely landed. The carburetter was repaired 
on the 30th. Soon after a strong wind came up and tore 
loose some of the iron pickets with which the airship 
was anchored, allowing it to swing broadside to the 
wind; it then tilted over on the side far enough to let 
some of the ballast bags fall out. The 150 or 200 soldiers 
who were holding the ropes were pulled along the ground 
until directed by the officer in charge to let go. After 
being released it rose and was carried by the wind across 
the north of France, the English Channel, and into the 
north of Ireland. It struck the earth there, breaking off 
one of the propellers, and then drifted out to sea. 


The Republique. 
is the latest of the French military dirigible balloons 
and differs but slightly from the Patrie. The volume 
has been increased by about 2000 cu. ft. The length has 
been reduced to 200 ft. and the maximum diameter in- 
creased to 3514 ft. The shape of the gas bag accounts 
for the 2000 additional cubic feet of volume. The motor 
and propellers are as in the Patrie. The total lifting 
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Fig. 5.—One of the Cars of the Zeppelin. 
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capacity is 9000 Ib., of which 2700 Ib. is available for 
passengers, fuel, ballast, instruments, &c. Its best per- 
formance was a 125-mile flight made in 6% hr. against 
an unfavorable wind. ‘The material for the gas bag is 
made up as follows: Outer yellow cotton layer, layer of 
vulcanized rubber, layer of cotton cloth, and inner layer 
of rubber. Total weight, 10.48 oz. per square yard. 

It is interesting to note the changes which this type 
has undergone since the first one was built. The Jaune, 
constructed in 1902-03, was pointed at the rear and had 
no stability plane there; later it was rounded off at the 
rear and a fixed horizontal plane attached. Finally a 
fixed vertical plane was added. The gas bag has been 
increased in capacity from 80,670 cu. ft. to about 131,000 
cu. ft. The manufacturers have been able to increase 
the strength of the material of which the gas bag is 
made, without materially increasing the weight. The 
rudder has been altered somewhat in form. It was first 
pivoted on its front edge, but later on a vertical axis, 
somewhat to the rear of this edge. With the increase iu 
size, has come an increase in carrying capacity and con- 
sequently a greater speed and more widely extended field 
of action. 

The Ville de Paris. 
was constructed for Deutsch de la Meurthe of Paris, who 
has done a great deal to encourage aerial navigation. 





Fig. 4.—The German Airship Zeppelin with Its Floating Hanger. 


The first Ville de Paris, built in 1902, was not a success. 
Its successor was built in 1906, on plans of Surcouf, an 
aeronautical engineer and balloon builder, based on the 
France, built in 1884, which the Ville de Paris resembles 
in many particulars. In September, 1907, Mr. Deutsch 
offered the use of his airship to the French Government. 
The offer was accepted, but delivery was not to be made 
except in case of war or emergency. When the Patrie 
was lost in November, 1907, the military authorities im- 
inediately took over the Deutsch airship. 

The gas bag is 200 ft. long, has a maximum diameter 
of 34% ft., about three-eighths from the front, and a vol- 
ume of 112,847 cu. ft. The middle section is cylindrica! 
with conical sections front and rear. At the extreme 
rear is a cylindrical section with eight smaller cylinders 
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Fig. 6.—The United States Signal Corps Dirigible No. 1. 


attached to it. The ballonet has a volume of 21,192 cu. 
ft.. or about one-fifth of the whole volume, and is divided 
into three compartments, front to rear. The division 
walls are permeable cloth, and are not fastened to the 
bottom, so that when the middle compartment fills with 
air, and the ballonet rises, the division walls are lifted 
up from the bottom of the gas bag, and there is free com- 
munication between the three compartments. The gas 
bag is made up of a series of strips perpendicular to " 
meridian line. These strips run around the bag, their 
ends meeting on the under meridian. This is known as 
the brachistode method of cutting out the material, and 
has the advantage of bringing the seams parallel to the 
line of greatest tension. They are therefore more likely 
to remain tight and not allow the escape of gas. The dis- 
advantage lies in the fact that there is a loss of 33 1-3 
per cent. of material in cutting. The material has ap- 
proximately the same tensile strength and weight as that 
used in the Patrie. It differs from the other in one im- 
portant feature—it is diagonal-thread, that is, the warp 
of the outer layer of cotton cloth makes an angle of 45 
degrees with the warp of the inner layer of cotton cloth. 
The result is to localize a rip or tear in the material. A 
tear in the straight thread material will continue along 
the warp, or the weave, until it reaches a seam. 

There are five valves in all, made of steel, about 14 
in. diameter; one on the top connected to the car by a 
cord, operated by hand only; two hear the rear under- 
neath. These are automatic, but can be operated by 
hand from the car. Two ballonet valves directly under 
the middle are automatic and are also operated from the 
ear by hand. The ballonet valves open automatically 
at a pressure of 2-3 in. of water; the gas valves open at 
a higher pressure. 

This airship has the long suspension—that is, the 


weight is distributed along practically the entire length 
of the gas bag. A doubled band of heavy canvas is 
sewn with six rows of stitches along the side of the gas 
bag. Hemp ropes running into steel cables transmit most 
of the weight of the car to these two canvas bands and 
thus to the gas bag. On both sides and below these first 
bands are two more. Lines run from these to points half 
way between the gas bag and the car, then radiate from 
these points to different points of attachment on the car. 
This gives the triangular or nondeformable system of 
suspension, Which is necessary to have the car and gas 
bag rigidly attached to each other. With this long sus- 
pension the Ville de Paris does not have the deformation 
so noticeable in the gas bag of the Patrie. The car is in 
the form of a trestle, and is built of wood, with aluminum 
joints and 0.12 in. wire tension members. It is 115 ft. 
long, nearly 7 ft. high at the middle, and a little over 
5, ft. wide at the middle. It weighs 660 Ib., and is 
considered unnecessarily large and heavy. The engine 
and engineer are well to the front; the aéronaut with 
steering wheels is about at the center of gravity. 

The motor is a 70 to 75 hp. Argus, and is exceptionally 
heavy. The propeller is placed at the front of the car, 
having the advantage of working in undisturbed air; 
the disadvantage is the long transmision and difficulty in 
attaching the propeller rigidly. It has two blades, and 
is 19.68 ft. long, with a pitch of 26.24 ft. The blades are 
of cedar. with a steel arm. The propeller makes a max- 
imum of 250 rev. per min. when the engine is making 
£00 revolutions. Its great diameter and width compen- 
sate for its small speed. 

Stability is maintained entirely by the cylinders at 
the rear, four horizontal and four vertical. The volume 
of the small cylinders is so calculated that the gas in 
them is just sufficient to lift their weight, so they neither 
increzse or decrease the ascensional force of the whole. 
The horizontal projection of these cylinders is 1076 sq. ft. 
The center of this projection is 72 ft. from the center of 
gravity of the gas. The great objection to this method 
of obtaining stability is the air resistance due to these 
cylinders, and consequent loss of speed. The stability 
of the Ville de Paris in a vertical plane is said to be 
superior to that of the Patrie because the stability planes 
of the latter do not always remain rigid. The independ- 
ent velocity of the Ville de Paris probably never ex- 
ceeded 25 miles an hour. The rudder has a double sur- 
face of 150 sq. ft. placed at the rear end of the car, 72 
ft. from the center of gravity. It is not balanced, but is 
inclined slightly to the rear, so that its weight would 
make it point directly to the rear if the steering gear 
should break. Two pairs of movable horizontal planes, 





Fig. 7.—Detaiis of the Car of the Signal Corps Dirigible 
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one at the rear of the car having 48 sq. ft., and one at 
the center of gravity having 86 sq. ft., serve to drive 
the airship up or down without losing gas or ballast. A 
400-ft. guide rope is attached at the front end of the car 
and a 230-ft. guide rope at the center of gravity. 

About 30 men are required to maneuver the Ville de 
Paris on the ground. The pilot has three steering wheels, 
one for the rudder and two for the movable horizontal 
planes. The instruments used are an aneroid barom- 
eter, a registering barometer giving hights up to 1600 ft. 
and an ordinary dynamometer, which can be connected 
either with the gas bag or ballonet by turning a valve. 
A double column of water is also connected to the tube 
to act as a check on the dynamometer. Due to the vibra- 
tion of the car caused by the motor, these instruments are 
suspended by rubber attachments. Even with this ar- 
rangement it is necessary to steady the aneroid barom- 
eter with the hand to read it. The vibration prevents 
the use of the statoscope. 


England’s Military Dirigible No. 1. 

The gas bag of this airship is made of eight layers 
of gold beater’s skin, is cylindrical in shape with spheri- 
cal ends and has a volume of 84,768 cu. ft., length of 
111% ft., and maximum diameter of 3144 ft. There is no 
ballonet, but due to the toughness of the gold beater’s 
skin a much. higher pressure can safely be maintained 
than in gas bags of rubber cloth. Without a ballonet, 
however, it would not be safe to rise to the hights reached 
by the Patrie. The valves are made of aluminum and are 
about 12 in. diameter. 

This airship has a long suspension with a short boat- 
shaped car, a combination much to be desired, as it dis- 
tributes the weight over the entire length of the gas bag 
and gives the best form of car for purposes of observa- 
tion and for maneuvering on the ground. To obtain 
this combination they had to construct a heavy steel 
framework, which cuts down the carrying capacity, and 
adds greatly to the air resistance. This is the only air- 
ship in Europe having a network to support the car. In 
addition, four silk bands are passed over the gas bag, 
and wires run from their extremities to the steel frame. 
This steel frame is in two tiers; the upper is rectangular 
in cross section and supports the rudder and planes, the 
lower part is triangular in cross section and supports 
the car. The joints are aluminum. The car is of steel, 
is about 30 ft. long, and to reduce air resistance is cov- 
ered with cloth. 

A 40 to 50 hp. eight-cylinder Antoinette motor is used, 
set up on top of the car. The benzine tanks are sup- 
ported above in the framework. Gravity feed is used. 
There are two aluminum propellers, one on each side, 
with two biades each, 10 ft. diameter, and making 700 
rev. per min. The transmission is by belt. 

Stability is maintained by planes. At the extreme 
rear is a large fixed horizontal plane; in front of this a 
pair of hinged horizontal planes, and under this the hex- 
agonal shaped balanced rudder. Two pairs of movable 
horizontal planes, 8 x 4 ft. each, at the front serve to 
guide the airship up and down. These planes have ad- 
ditional inclined surfaces intended to increase the stabil- 
ity in a vertical plane. All planes, both fixed and mova- 
ble, are of silk stretched on bamboo frames. The speed 
attained is about 16 miles per hour. This airship with 
a few improvements added has been in operation the 
past few months. The steel framework connecting the 
gas bag to the car is now entirely covered with canvas, 
which must reduce the resistance of the air very mate- 
rially. The canvas covering inclosing the entire bag serves 
as a reinforcement to the latter, and at the same time 
gives attachment to the suspension underneath. It is 
reported that a speed of 20 miles an hour has been at- 
tained with the reconstructed airship. A pyramidal 
construction similar to that on the Patrie has been built 
under the center of the car to protect the car and pro- 
pellers on landing. A single movable horizontal plane, 
placed at the front end of the car and operated by the 
pilot, controls the vertica] motion. 

Three different types of airships are being developed 
in Germany. The Gross is the design of Major Von 
Gross, who commands the Balloon Battalion at Tegel, 
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near Berlin. The Parseval is being developed by Major 
Von Parseval, a retired German officer, and the Zeppelin 
is the design of Count Zeppelin, also a retired officer of 
the German Army. 

The Gross. 


The first airship of this type made its first ascension 
July 23, 1907. The gas bag is made of rubber cloth, sim- 
ilar to that used in the Ville de Paris. It is diagonal- 
thread, but there is no inner layer of rubber. The length 
is 1381144 ft.; maximum diameter, about 39 1-3 ft., and 
volume 63,576 cu. ft. The form is cylindrical with spher- 
ical cones at the ends, the whole being symmetrical. 

The suspension is practically the same as that of the 
Patrie. A steel] and aluminum frame is attached to the 
lower part of the gas bag, and the car is suspended on 
this by steel cables. The objection to this system is even 
more apparent in. the Gross than in the Patrie; a marked 
dip along the upper meridian of the gas bag shows plain- 
ly the deformation. The car is boat shaped and is sus- 
pended 13 ft. below the gas bag. 

The motor is a 20 to 24 hp. 4-cylinder Daimler-Mer- 
cedes. There are two two-blade propellers 8.2 ft. diam- 
eter, placed one on each side, but well up under the gas 
bag near the center of resistance. The transmission is 
by belt. The propellers make 800 rev. per min. At the 
rear of the rigid frame attached to the gas bag, are two 
fixed horizontal planes, one on each side. A fixed ver- 
tical plane runs down from between these horizontal 
planes, and is terminated at the rear by the rudder. A 
fixed horizontal plane is attached on the rear of the gas 
bag. The stability in a vertical plane is reported to be 
very good, but it is said to veer considerably in attempt- 
ing to steer a straight course. 

As first built, the Gross had a volume of 14,128 cu. 
ft. less than at present, and there was no horizontal 
plane at the rear of the gas bag. Its maximum speed is 
probably 15 miles per hour. As a result of his experi- 
ments of 1907, Major Von Gross has this year produced 
a perfected airship built on the same lines, but with 
greatly increased volume and dimensions. The latest one 
has a volume of 176,000 cu. ft., is driven by two 75-hp. 
Daimler motors, and has a speed of 27 miles per hour. 
On September 11 of this year, this airship left Berlin at 
10.25 p. m., carrying four passengers, and returned the 
next day at 11.30 a. m., having covered 176 miles in the 
period of a little over 13 hr. This is the longest trip, 
both in point of time and distance ever made by any air- 
ship returning to the starting point. 


The Parseval. 


The Parseval has a gas bag similar in construction 
to that of the Drachen balloon, used by the army for 
captive work. Its volume is 113,000 cu. ft., length 190 
ft., and maximum diameter 30% ft. It is cylindrical in 
shape, rounded at the front end and pointed at the rear. 
The material is diagonal thread, weighing about 11.2 oz. 
per square yard and, having a strength of about 946 Ib. 
per running foot. Its inner surface is covered with a 
layer of rubber. ‘There are two ballonets, one at each 
end, each having a capacity of 10,596 cu. ft. The mate- 
rial in the ballonet weighs about 84 oz. per square yard, 
the cotton layers being lighter than in the material for 
the gas bag. Air is pumped into the rear ballonet before 
leaving the ground, so that the airship operates with 
the front end inclined upward. The air striking under- 
neath, exerts an upward pressure, as on an aeroplane, 
and thus adds to its lifting capacity. Air is pumped into 
the ballonets from a fan operated by the motor. A com- 
plex valve just under the middle of the gas bag enables 
the engineer to drive 2ir into either or both ballonets. 
The valves also act automatically and release air from 
the ballonets at a pressure of about 0.9 in. of water. 
In the middle of the top of the gas bag is a valve for 
releasing the gas. It can be operated from the car and 
opens automatically at a pressure of about’2 in. of water, 
Near the two ends and on opposite sides are two rip 
strips controlled from the car by cords. 

The suspension is one of the characteristics of the 
airship and is patented. The car has four trolleys, two 
on each side, which run on two steel cables. The car 
ean run backward and forward on these cables, thus 
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changing its position with relation to the gas bag. This 


is called loose suspension. Its object is to allow the car 
to take up, automatically, variations in thrust, due to the 
motor, and variations in resistance, due to the air. 
Ranifications of hemp rope from these steel cables are 
sewn to a canvas strip, which in turn is sewn to the gas 
bag. This part of the suspension is the same as in the 
Drachen balloon. The weight is distributed 
entire length of the gas bag. 

The car is 16.4 ft. long and is built of steel tubes and 
wire. It is large enough to hold the motor and three 
men, though four or five may be taken. The motor is a 
110-hp. Daimler-Mercedes. Sufficient gasolene is carried 
for a run of 12 hr. The propeller, like the suspension, is 
peculiar to this airship and is protected by patents. It 
has four cloth blades which hang limp when not turning. 
When the motor is running these blades, which are care- 
fully weighted with lead at certain points, assume the 
proper position due to the various forces acting. The 
diameter is 13% ft. The propeller is placed above the 
rear of the car near the center of resistance. Shaft 
transmission is used. The propeller makes 500 rev, per 
min. to 1000 of the motor. There is a space of 6% ft. 
from the propeller blades to the gas bag, the bottom of 
the car being about 30 ft. from the gas bag. This pro- 
peller has the advantage of being very light. Its posi- 
tion, so far from the engine, necessarily incurs a great 
loss of power in transmission. The steering wheel at the 
front of the car has a spring device for locking it in any 
position. 


over the 


The Zeppelin, 


The Zeppelin airship, of which there have been four, 
differs from all others in that the envelope is rigid, Six- 
teen separate gas bags are contained in an aluminum alloy 
framework having 16 sides, covered with a cotton and 
rubber fabric. The pressure of the air is taken up by this 
framework instead of by the gas bags. The gas bags are 
not entirely filled, thus leaving room for expansion. The 
rigid frame is 446 ft. long, 42% ft. in diameter, and has 
ogival-shaped ends. It is braced about every 45 ft. by a 
number of rods crossing near the center. Vertical braces 
are placed at intervals the entire length of the frame. 
The 16 gas bags are completely separated from each 
other by partitions of sheet aluminum. Under the frame- 
work is a triangular truss running nearly the entire 
length, the sides of the triangle being about 8 ft. The 
total volume of the gas bags is 460,000 cu. ft. which gives 
a gross lift of about 32,000 Ib. 

The two cars are built like boats and are rigidly 
attached directly to the frame of the envelope, and a very 
short distance below it. They are about 20 ft. long, 6 ft. 
wide, 3% ft. high, are placed about 100 ft. from each 
end and are made of the same aluminum alloy. To land 
the airship, itis lowered until the cars float on the water, 
when it can be towed like a ship. A third car is built 
into the keel directly under the center of the framework, 
and is for passengers only. 

The power is furnished by two 110-hp. Daimler-Mer- 
cedes motors, one on each car. Each weighs about 550 
lb. ; sufficient fuel for a 60-hr. run can be carried. <A pair 
of three-bladed metal propellers about 15 ft. in diameter 
is placed opposite each car, firmly attached to the frame 
of the envelope at the hight of the center of resistance 
where they are most efficient. In addition to the long 
V-shaped keel under the rigid frame, on each side at the 
rear of the frame are two nearly horizontal planes, while 
above and below the rear end are vertical fins. A large 
vertical rudder is attached at the end of the rigid frame, 
and an additional one is placed between each set of hori- 
zontal planes on the sides. For vertical steering, there 
are four sets of movable horizontal planes placed near 
the ends of the rigid frame, about the hight of the pro- 
pellers. Each set consists of four horizontal planes 
placed one above the other and connected with rods, so 
that they work on the principle of a shutter. These hor- 
izontal rudders serve another very important purpose, 
due to the reaction of the air. When these planes are 
set at an angle of 15 degrees and the airship is making 
a speed of 35 miles per hour, an upward pressure of over 
1700 Ib. is exerted, and consequently all the gas in one 
compartment could escape and yet by the manipulation 
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of these planes, the airship could return safely to its 
starting point. 

Its best performances were two long trips made dur- 
ing the past summer. The first, July 4, lasted exactly 
12 hr., during which time it covered a distance of 235 
miles, crossing the mountains to Lucerne and Zurich, and 
returning to the balloon house at Friedrichshafen on Lake 
Constance. The average speed on this trip was 382 miles 
per hour. On August 4 this airship attempted a 24-hr. 
flight, which was one of the requirements made for its 
acceptance by the government. It left Friedrichshafen 
in the morning with the intention of following the Rhine 
as far as Mainz, and then returning to its starting point 
straight across the country. <A stop of 4 lr. and 30 min. 
was made in the afternoon of the first day on the Rhine, 
to repair the engine. On the return, a second stop was 
found necessary near Stuttgart, due to difficulties with 
the motors and the loss of gas. While anchored to the 
ground a storm came up, and broke loose the anchorages; 
and as the balloon rose in the air it exploded and took 
fire, due to causes which have never been actually de- 
termined and published, and fell to the ground, resulting 
in its complete destruction. On this journey. which lasted 
in all 31 hr. and 15 min., the airship was in the air 
20 hr. and 45 min., and covered a total distance of 
378 miles. 

The patriotism of the German nation was aroused. 
Subscriptions were immediately opened and in a short 
time $1,000,000 had been raised. A Zeppelin Society was 
formed to direct the expenditure of this fund; $85,000 
has been expended for land near Friedrichshafen ; shops 
are being constructed and it has been announced that 
within one year, the construction of eight airships of the 
Zeppelin type will be completed. The German Associa- 
tion for an Aerial Fleet has been organized in sections 
throughout the country, which announces its intention of 
building 50 garages (hangars) for housing airships. 


United States Signal Corps Dirigible No, 1. 

Due to lack of funds, the United States Government 
has not been able to undertake the construction of an 
airship sufficiently large and powerful to compete with 
those of European nations. However, specifications 
were sent out last January for an airship not over 120 
ft. long and capable of making 20 miles per hour. Con- 
tract was awarded to Capt. Thomas S. Baldwin, who de- 
livered an airship last August to the Signal Corps. The 
gas bag is spindle shaped, 96 ft. long, maximum diameter 
19 ft. 6 in., with a volume of 20,000 cu. ft. A ballonet 
for air is provided inside the gas bag, and has a volume 
of 2800 cu. ft. The material for the gas bag is made 
of two layers of Japanese silk, with a layer of vulcan- 
ized rubber between. The car is of spruce, and is 66 ft. 
long, 2% ft. wide and 2% ft. high. The position of the 
car very near to the gas bag, is one of the features of 
the Government dirigible. This reduces the length and 
consequently the resistance of the suspension, and places 
the propeller thrust near the center of resistance. 

The motor is a 20-hp. water-cooled Curtiss make. The 
propeller is at the front end of the car, and is connected 
to the engine by a steel shaft. It is built up of spruce, 
has a diameter of 10 ft. 8 in., with a pitch of 11 ft., and 
turns at the rate of 450 rev. per min. A fixed vertical 
surface is provided at the rear end of the car to mini- 
mize veering, and a horizontal surface attached to the 
vertical rudder at the rear tends to minimize pitching. 
A double horizontal surface controlled by a lever and 
attached to the car in front of the engine, serves to con- 
trol the vertical motion and also to minimize pitching. 

The total lifting power of this airship is 1350 Ib., of 
which 500 Ib. is available for passengers, ballast, fuel, 


' &e. At its official trials a speed of 19.61 miles per hour 


was attained over a measured course, and an endurance 
run lasting 2 hr., during which 70 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum speed was maintained. Dirigible No. 1, as this air- 
ship has been named, has already served a very impor- 
tant purpose in initiating officers of the Signal Corps in 
the construction and operation of a dirigible balloon. 
With the experience now acquired, the United States 
Government is in a position to proceed with the construc- 
tion and operation of an airship worthy of comparison 
with any now in existence, but any efforts in this direc- 
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tion must await the action of Congress in providing the 
necessary funds. 

In anticipation of taking up the subject of aeronautics 
on a scale commensurate with its importance, a complete 
plant has been constructed at the Signal Corps post at 
Fort Omaha, Nebraska. This plant comprises a steel 
balloon house 200 ft. long, 84 ft. wide and 75 ft. high; 
that is, large enough to house a dirigible balloon of the 
size of the new French Military airship Le Republique. 
For furnishing hydrogen gas, an electrolytic plant nas 
been installed capable of furnishing 3000 cu. ft. of gas 
per hour. A gasometer of 50,000 cu. ft. capacity has 
been provided to store a sufficient supply of gas for emer- 
gencies. In connection with the hydrogen plant, is a 
compressor for charging under pressure the steel tubes 
in which the gas is transported. A hydraulic pump for 
testing steel tubes at high pressure is a part of this 
equipment. A steel wireless telegraph tower 200 ft. high 
has been completed, and probably will be used in connec- 
tion with wireless experiments with dirigible balloons. 

(To be continued.) 
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Canadian Opinion Against Bounties. 


Toronto, November 28, 1908.—At the annual meeting 
of the Dominion Grange, held in Toronto this week, 
resolutions were passed in favor of tariff reduction and 
of abandonment of the iron and steel bounties. It was 
recominended that the tariff be lowered gradually and 
by a certain definite annual percentage. Satisfaction 
was expressed that, in spite of the efforts of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, there had been no increase 
in the duties during the year. Apparently the fact was 
overlooked that the dumping duty was applied to tin 
plate within the year. Previously Canadian makers of 
this commodity had not the benefit of the dumping duty, 
the Government taking the ground that the home output 
of tin plate was not sufficient to supply the home demand. 
It is contended even now by consumers that the home 
supply is inadequate in the matter of quantity. The 
Grange further recommends that any advances on the 
part of the United States for freer trade relations be 
met in a friendly spirit. On the subject of bounties and 
bonuses the Grange puts its views on record in the fol- 
lowing words: 

We believe that this practice has a strong tendency to cor- 
rupt not only the management and organization of the companies 
interested, but the political life of the nation. In this regard 
we would particularly urge that the bounties on iron and steel 
be discontinued entirely at the end of the term they are 
granted for, and that no further additions should be made in 
future to the list of bounty-fed industries. We would also con- 
demn the using of the people's money in the bonusing of an all- 
red line of fast passeng‘r steamships. We do not believe this 
project would be of any material advantage to the nation at 
large. 

Bounties on Imports. 


In this country as well as in Great Britain, opponents 
of the rail dumping business are arguing that the public 
aiding of that business is contrary to the intention of the 
law. In the Customs act amendment of last year it is 
provided as follows: 


Evers person who desires to export any article manufactured 
in Canada which is subject to a bounty from the Government 
of Canada when for home consumption and not for exportation, 
including steel blooms and steel billets made in Canada, shall 
file his written application with the collector at the nearest 
custom house for permission to export the same. Such appli- 
cation shall be accompanied by the affidavit of a person having 
a knowledge of the facts, setting forth and describing the arti- 
cles proposed to be exported and establishing to the satisfaction 
of the collector that bounty has not been paid and will not be 
claimed on or in respect of the said described articles, or if 
bonnty has been paid thereon or in respect thereof, that the 
sum has been refunded to the Government. The collector may 
then grant his permission for the exportation of the said de- 
scribed articles. If any such articles be laden in any railroad 
earriage or other vehicle or vessel for the purpose of being 
exported, without the permission of the collector of custom$ as 
aforesaid, the same shall be seized and forfeited. 


It is held that the words “any article manufactured 
in Canada when for home consumption and not for expor- 
tation, including steel blooms and steel billets made in 
Canada,” are all inclusive so far as. articles subject to 
bounty are concerned. The substance of the steel blooms 
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and steel billets, it is maintained, acquires no rights oi 
immunities in the finished rail state that it did not have 
in the bloom or billet state. at all events, it is con- 
tended, the framers of this amendment intended that ex- 
portation of rails should involve forfeiture of bounties 
to which the constituent steel in a cruder stage was other- 
wise entitled. If this view of the intention of the framers 
of the law is right, it is to be expected that in the next 
session of Parliament verbal changes to give more accu- 
rate expression to that intention will be made in the law. 
Some years ago, it will be remembered, through looseness 
of language, the bounty law so overran the intention of 
Parliament as to provide for a bounty on steel rails. 
When tested in the courts it was found that the “rolled 
structural prices” of the act was broad enough to in- 
clude rails. In the session following the Exchequer 
Court’s decision the law was amended so as to exclude 
rails. It is thought not improbable that the bounty act 
may be amended in a purely definitive way to bar the pay- 
ment of bounties on exported articles or the constituent 
material in them. 

Another class of articles which is regarded as on the 
same footing as rails is that of agricultural implements. 
These, it is declared, have in their composition iron and 
steel in which bounties have been paid. They should 
therefore, it is held, be used in Canada and not exported, 
or, if exported, the bounty on the material in them 
should be handed back to the Government. Sight is ap- 
parently lost of the fact that for harvesters, binders, 
reapers and mowers made in Canada, iron and steel are 
practically free of duty, as all but 1 per cent. of the duty 
is refunded. Hence the manufacturers of these articles 
get their iron and steel at prices that are free of the 
bounty charge. 

It has been stated by the president of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company that the export business of his 
company is profitable irrespective of the bounties. If so, 
the fact will count as a formidable argument for the 
reduction of the rail duty as well as the removal of the 
bounties. There are hints that the reason for the com- 
pany’s aggressiveness in export markets is the desire to 
be admitted to the international rail pool. GA C.J. 


 s 


Hardness and Wear of Steel Rails. 


In discussing the relative hardness and wear of open 
hearth and Bessemer rails and of manganese steel rails 
the Railroad Age Gazette says that experience with open 
hearth rails having as low as 0.04 per cent. phosphorus 
with low carbon shows that, while these rails are very 
tough and easily meet the drop test, they do not wear 
well, especially on curves. It suggests that specifications 
for open hearth rails should therefore provide for a 
higher carbon content than that used in Bessemer rail 
specifications. Experiment has indicated, it is said, that 
such rails may have 0.8 or 0.9 carbon and yet be used 
with safety. The desideratum is a rail with such a 
relation between phosphorus and carbon as will give 
both toughness and hardness. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the data on this subject are not sufficient for 
definite deduction. The position taken by the manufac- 
turers in their conferences last year with the railroad 
engineers was that present knowledge is not sufficient to 
warrant such high carbons as are indicated above, and 
that the railroads should advance cautiously in require- 
ments designed to secure both maximum resistance to 
wear and minimum liability to breakage from brittle 
ness. As suggested by the Railroad Age Gazette, the 
use of some alloy that would result in the maximum. of 
wearing quality and at the same time the maximum 
toughness has been considered, but the high cost of such 
rails has been the chief obstacle. Our contemporary in 
referring to the necessity of a careful study of the rela- 
tion between hardness and wear in steel rails describes 
the well-known methods for measuring hardness as well 
as some of the apparatus that has been devised for 
measuring wear. Reference is made to the extraordinary 
wear shown in the experience of the Boston Elevated 
Railroad, where low carbon Bessemer rails on an 82-ft. 
curve were worn out in 44 days, while hard manganese 
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cast steel rails have been in service over six years on 
the same curve with a reduction in hight of but 0.46 in. 
and are still in use. 

Our contemporary gives the following description of 
the Pennsylvania Steel Company’s machine, recently ex- 
hibited at Atlantic City, designed for testing the wear- 
ing qualities of rails on sharp curves and for measuring 
accurately the values of different grades of steel in re- 
sisting wear: 

A circular track 20 ft. in diameter is composed of three 
eqnal lengths of rail, 100-lb. section, connected by standard 
fastenings, each length of rail being 9 different grade of steel. 
Two 33-in. car wheels having independent axles ounted in 
bearings on a heavy revolving beam are supported by the test 
rails. A large center pin is used te transmit power to the re- 
volving arm through bevel gearing directly connected to a 50-hp. 
electric motor. A compression spring on top of tbe arm exerts 
a vertical! pressure up to 60,009 Ib. through each car wheel. 
Lateral pressure cf the wheel flange against the rail up to 
15,000 lb. is produced by means of compression springs mounted 
on the axle of each wheel. The maximum speed is 85 rev. per 
min., corresponding to about 60 miles per hour. By the use of 
the machine wear equivalent to one week’s service on the Penn- 
sylvania Herse Shoe curve can be obtained in one day. .The 
principal use of the machine has been to show the remarkable 
wear of very hard manganese steel rolled rails made by the 
Manard process. These rails are so tough that a 100-lb. section 
33 ft. long can be given two complete twists so that the rail 
head is wrapped around the flange. ‘They will stand repeated 
drop tests untii bent into a V shape without fracture, and their 
great ductility its indicated by a tensile strength of 150,000 Ib. 
and an elongation of 50 per cent. in 8 in. The tests of the 
wearing qualities of these very hard and tough rails on the 
machine above described indicate that a service equal to six 
times that of ordinary Bessemer rails may be expected. 

From the-information thus far obtained as to the behavior 
of open hearth steel rails it is probable that there may be some 
disappointments due to their rapid wear, especially on curves, 
and where the carbon content is too low, and the next complaint 
to be made to the rail maker will relate to soft rails and low 
service. It is aiso reasonably certain that open hearth rails 
containing low phosphorus can be used with safety when they 
contain as high as 0.9 carbon and that the service obtained 
from them on sharp curves will be at least double that rendered 
by much of the low carbon open hearth which has been 
rolled this year. If these conclusions are correct it would seem 
that the interest of the railroads should not be confined to the 
mere price of rails per ton, but they should be more concerned 
in obtaining such intelligeut specifications and inspection for 
open hearth rails as will secure the largest amount of service 
from a doliar’s worth of steel. 

oe 


The Armstrong Knurling Tool. 


steel 


Exclusive of the knurls and pins there are only two 
pieces in the knurling tool recently brought out by the 
Armstrong Bros. Tool Company, 104 North Francisco ave- 
Chicago. 


nue, The tool is described as self-centering, 





The New Knurling Tool Made by the Armstrong Bros. Company. 


Chicago. 
strong, convenient and efficient. and has an extra large 
bearing surface to take both the end and the side 
thrust. 


It is regarded as essential to the long life of a knurl- 
ing tool and uniform work produced by it that the self- 
centering arrangement shall have as little lost motion as 
possible. Another necessary point is that the knuckle 
or joint must have ample bearing to resist the severe 
strains which are due to end and side thrust. It is in 
both of these particulars that the tool is considered to 
be noteworthy. At the same time its general design, qual- 
ity of material and workmanship are declared to be of 
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the best. The knurls and pins are of tool steel, tempered, 
and all other parts are drop forged, or are of bar steel 
hardened. 

The No. 1-K size, of which an illustration is given, has 
a shank % x 1% in., and can be furnished with either 
medium or fine knurls. 
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The Peerless Multiple Spindle Auto- 
matic Lathe. 


Front and rear views of the multiple spindle auto- 
matie lathe, which is being brought out by the Peerless 
Automatic Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio, are shown 
in Figs. 1 and 2. The headstock carrying the spindle 
head and the bed frame is cast as one piece to secure 
rigidity. This bed frame rests at three points upon a 
pan, which catches the cutting lubricant, chips and prod- 
uct, and from it the lubricant is strained and drained 
into the pedestal which supports the spindle end of the 
machine and forms a reservoir. 

Power is supplied to the stock carrying spindles and the 
thread cutting spindles by the pulley shown at the left in 
Fig. 2 through the central power shaft. The operating and 
regulating cams are driven by the high speed pulley per- 
pendicular to the cam shafts. All means of adjustment 
are on the outside of the machine where they are readily 
accessible. 

The wire feed adjusting bar carrying the adjusting 
the left in Fig. 1. Next in order pro- 
ceeding toward the right are the spindle head locking 
bolt, with its tension spring and adjusting nut, the ad- 
justing screw and stop screw for the front traverse tool 
slide, the stock length gauge with the adjusting screw at 
the right end of the longitudinal tool slide, and the 
squared end of the driving worm shaft to receive a crank 
handle, by which the machine may be operated by hand 
while setting the tool. 

The disk next to the bed frame at the right of Fig. 1 
carries the cams which regulate the thread cutting spin- 
dles. Next to it are the speed regulating dogs which con- 
trol the slow cutting speeds and the rapid return feeds 
and other intervening movements. In Fig. 2 the thread 
cutting spindles are shown in front of the horizontal tool 
slide with all adjustable parts conveniently placed. The 
adjusting screw and the stop screw for the rear trans- 
verse tool slide and the adjustable operating cam for 
both transverse tool appear near the middle of 
Fig. 2. Further attention to accessibility is shown by 
the unobstructed space reserved for the tools to be se- 
cured to the longitudinal and transverse tool slides. The 
oil pump shown te be belt driven is now gear connected 
to the worm driving shaft. 


screw is shown at 


slides 


The spindle head carries five spindles made of cruci- 
ble steel which run in phosphor-bronze bearings; the 
front bearings have the standard taper form, with means 
Oil is supplied to the spindle 
bearings by a double lubrication. The oil 
chambers, a and b, Fig. 3. between the front and rear 
bearings are provided with means for filling independent 
of the glass oilers shown in Figs. 1 and 2, although the 
oil from these oilers drains into the oil chambers after 
passing through the bearings and helps to keep them 
filled. 

The stock chucking and feeding mechanism are very 
similar to those that have now become standard for ma- 
this class. The adjustment of the stock feed 
operates through the adjusting bar and the adjusting 
screw shown in Fig. 1. This adjusting bar introduces a 
greater or less amount of lost motion between the feed- 
ing lever shown at the right of Fig. 2 and the cam roll 
lever directly to its left, so that the feeding cam need 
never be removed or adjusted. Since the stock feeding 
is effected while the cutting tools are operating, no time 
is lost because of this lost motion. 

The locking of the spindle head into position after 
each partial revolution is effected by a novel and im- 
proved locking bolt. Unlike the locking bolts previously 
used, the accurate positioning of the spindle does not de- 
rend upon the nicety of the fit that the cylindrical part 
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of the locking bolt has in the locking bushing e. The sion spring and withdrawn by means of the lever and 
tapered end of the locking bolt engages a conical recess cam shown in Fig. 38. 

divided on the longitudinal axis. One-half of this divided The intermittent rotation of the spindle head is ac- 
recess is integral with the locking bushing e; the other complished by a sprocket wheel integral with the spindle 
half is formed by the plugs d carried by the spindle head head connected by a chain with a sprocket wheel carried 





Fig. 1. 








Fig. 2. 


The New Multiple Spindle Automatic Lathe Built by the Peerless Automatic Machine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


and brought successively into juxtaposition with the"lock- by the cam drum at the extreme right in Fig. 2, which is 
ing bushing e at the end of each partial revolution of started and stopped through the agency of a clutch pawl 
the spindle head. It-.will be seen that the locking bolt carried by the cam drum and a cam secured to the bed 
will lock the spindle head accurately and effectively even frame to operate the pawl. The operation of this mech- 
though it should fit quite loosely into the cylindrical part anism is clearly shown in Fig. 3. The idle position of 
of the locking bushing ce. It is kept in place by the ten- the pawl is shown at f and the operating position at g. 
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This pawl has easy and smooth engaging and disengag- 
ing action and locks the sprocket to the cam drum while 
it travels over the concentric part of cam hf and through 
the chain revolves the spindle head. 

The transverse tool slides are operated by racks, seg- 
ment gear levers and the cams carried by the cam disk. 
The racks are adjusted by the adjusting screws pre- 
viously referred to. The operation of the longitudinal 
tool slide is self-explanatory as shown in Figs. 1 and 2, 
and the method of securing the cutting tools thereto is 
plainly shown in Fig. 4. One or more tools can be se- 
cured to each tool carrying face of the tool slide, and 
may be adjusted backward or forward to suit require- 
ments. It will be noticed that the familiar form of over- 
hanging box tools, &c., have been dispensed with. 

The cutting of threads, either male or female, is ac- 
complished by revolving the threading spindles in the 
same direction as the stock, but at a slower speed. The 
threading tools are released or backed off by rotating 
them in the same direction as the stock, but at a greater 
speed. This arrangement makes it possible to cut threads 


at about one-third of the peripheral speed used for the 
cutting tools, and does not necessitate the stopping and 
starting of any of the revolving parts. 

Facilities for using two threading spindles are pro- 
The second 


vided, although but one is shown in Fig. 2. 





Fig. 3.—-Details of the Spindle Head and Locking Mechanism. 


or auxiliary threading spindle is placed directly above 
the one shown and operates in the same manner, so that 
two dies, two taps, or a tap and a die may be used. Both 
threading spindles can be independently adjusted and 
timed to cut any length of thread within the capacity of 
the machine and are withdrawn from the work without 
reference to the position of the tool slides. 

Change gears which supply. 10 different rates of feed 
to the cutting tools varying from 0.004 to 0.026 in. per 
revolution of the stock spindle are provided, but the fast 





Fig. 4. 


The Longitudinal Tool Slide, Showing 


Securing the Cutting Tools. 


Manner of 
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charges and sinking fund requirements.” 





Fig. 5.—Group of Standard Tool Holders. 


motion for returning the tools and indexing and locking 
the spindle head is constant, irrespective of the cutting 
feeds. The feed can at any time be instantly thrown out 
of operation and securely locked in this position, so that 
the machine may be hand operated without danger of 
having the feed accidentally engaged. 

Fig. 5 shows a group of standard tool holders, includ- 
ing a holder for round tools such as drills, countersinks, 
centering tools, reamers, hollow mills, &c., a circular tool 


holder, a single rough turner, a compound finishing 
turner and a forming tool holder. The machine illus- 


trated has a capacity of 1 in. diameter by 5 in. long. 
Machines of less or greater capacity can be furnished. 


~ ee 


The Inland Steel Company’s Bonds. 
Eversz & Co., Chicago, having sold $2,000,000 of the 
bonds to investors, including the largest banks in Chi- 
cago, offer the unsold portion of $3,000,000 first mortgage 
6 per cent. gold bonds of the Inland Steel Company, Chi- 
cago, dated April 1, 1908, maturing serially $150,000 per 
annum to April 1, 1928. The interest is payable April 1 
and October 1. The First Trust & Savings Bank, Chi- 
cago, is trustee. A circular issued by the bankers says inv 
substance: 

“The bonds are a first and closed lien on all the 
properties of the company, consisting of iron ore prop- 
erties on the Mesaba range, Minnesota, blast furnaces, 
harbor, docks, real estate, stee! works, sheet and finishing 
mills, &c., at Indiana Harbor, Ind., on Lake Michigan, 
near Chicago, and at Chicago Heights, IIl., representing 
a cash investment of $7,184,752. 

“The net cash and quick assets of the company, in 
addition to above assets, amount to $2,126,621, the total 
security under this mortgage, therefore, aggregating 
$9.311,373. The trust deed securing the mortgage pro- 
vides that the net cash and quick assets of the company 
over and above its liabilities, other than the aggregate 
amount of the bonds outstanding, shall not be less than 
$1,500,000 until the issue is reduced to $1,500,000, and 
thereafter less than the amount of unmatured 
bonds. 

“Surplus earnings from the beginning of operations 
have .been satisfactory and increasing each year—except 
for the year ending June 30, 1908, that period covering 
the recent depression, when earnings, even under the ad- 
verse conditions then obtaining, were three and one-half 
times the interest charges. These surplus earnings for 
the last three years, after payment of all charges, inelud- 
ing interest on bonds, as officially reported, were as fol- 
lows: 

“Year ending June 30, 1906, $860,766; in 1906-1907, 
$984,323 ; in 1907-1908, $651,842. Net earnings for the cur- 
rent fiscal year, on the basis of earnings reported for the 
first quarter, will be larger than any previous year. The 
products of the company, being of a diversified and stable 
character, earnings are assured, even in periods of great- 
est business depression, more than sufficient to meet fixed 
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We conclude in this issue of The Jron Age what is 
practically a verbatim report of the statements made 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives by the iron and steel manufacturers. 
The publication last week on the day after the hearing 
of a telegraphic report covering eight pages and a 
half, or about 14,000 words, is a feat in trade journalism 
never before accomplished in this country. It was pos- 
sible only by securing a direct Western Union wire, the 
services of four operators at the receiving end, and by 
keeping the pages open until midnight. The operations 
of printing, binding, trimming and mailing had to fol- 
low before the “book,” as it is often called, was ready 
to begin its journey to the subscribers of The Iron Age. 


————+e 


‘¢ Normal ’’ Cost of Iron and Steel. 





To get a basing point is one of the chief difficulties 
encountered in any discussion of cost and profits of man- 
ufacturing iron afid steel in the United States. If the 
particular time at which the reckoning is made finds all 
the plants in the cou.ry working at high pressure, with 
labor scarce and deliveries of rolling mill products far 
behind, it is customary to say that the conditions are 
abnormal; that if times were “normal,” tonnage and 
profits would be scaled down, even though costs might 
be reduced at the same time. Conversely, in a year like 
1904, as demand shrinks and overhead charges per ton 
run up while market prices of product fall, there comes 
a serious diminution of profits. Again the conditions are 
called abnormal, both as regards costs and selling prices. 
This time “normal” may be taken to mean increased 
output, higher market prices and betier profits, presum- 
ably with some increase in cost of raw materials and 
labor. 

In all such comparisons it is assumed that there is a 
definite cost line to which the mutations of the market 
are referable and which if it could be found might be 
known as the country’s competitive index number in iron 
and steel. The history of the iron trade shows, however, 
that not only are there variables in the general situation 
from year to year—the mutations in crops, in the supply 
of money, the production of gold, the supply of confidence, 
the number of uses for iron and steel, and a score of 
other things—but that costs vary greatly as between dif- 
ferent producers and different sections. The discussions 
in other vears were more yoluminous than of late (the 
lines of the industry being now more settled) as to the 
most economical situs for the assembling of the raw 
materials of pig iron manufacture in the United States. 
But the ground is still traversed whenever an important 
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new plant is built and each time comparisons must be 
made with the facts, so far as they are available in a 
general way, relative to the possibilities at conspicuous 
established plants. 

t is the common belief that much more is known by 
the general public to-day than at any other time about 
the costs and profits of steel making in the United States, 
since so many thousands of investors own shares in the 
steel companies. Yet a study of the statements of these 
companies shows wide divergence in profits per ton of 
product. One company manufactures a great variety of 
products, running through the gradations of profit per 
ton from the slab or billet as the marketed product, to the 
planished sheet, drawn tube or fine wire. One owns ore, 
railroads, vessels, coal mines; another may own ore, 
but pays land and water freights and buys a part of its 
coke in the market; a third is dependent in part on the 
ore market, buys much of its coke and is a considerable 
buyer of pig iron. One might take an export order and 
make a profit, while another at the same price would lose 
dollars on every ton. And even to the so-called integrated 
concern, supposedly controlling every element of supply, 
there are fluctuations in wages, in certain of its royal- 
ties, in transportation, in efficiency of labor and of rail- 
road service. While there could be no absolute “ normal” 
cost for even such a company, it can be understood that 
each subsidiary would be entitled to a profit on its sepa- 
rate product, and that only the occasional exigencies of 
international competition would be regarded as a justi- 
fication for falling back upon a “ fighting cost” derived 
by the elimination of inter-company profits. 

A factor that bas never been constant enough to al- 
low of taking its measure is provision for the growth 
of the industry, for the supercession of plant or 
processes by better. The demand for money to add to 
or replace old capacity is almost as insatiate in the steel 
industry as in that of transportation. The difference 
has been that the steel companies often do not capitalize 
these additions, while railroad capitalization mounts 
higher and higher with each improvement. It may be 
claimed that these additions of furnaces and mills by 
the large steel companies really represent undistributed 
surplus and are not to be regarded at all as a charge 
against manufacture. It is only necessary to observe 
what happens to a company which fails to make these 
lavish provisions for new construction and for minerals, 
to decide whether they inevitably accompany a success- 
ful prosecution of the business as the lines are now 
drawn in this country. 

It is conceivable that a time may come when heavy 
outlays as a protection for the future may not figure 
so prominently. As ore and coal lands are more thor- 
oughly taken up there will be less to scramble for, and 
the steel industry may then reap the reward of the 
rigor of its present policy. Then, perhaps, the condi- 
tions will remain stable long enough to permit some 


“ 


approximation to “ normal” cost. 


A 


The Increasing Demand for Heavy Melting 
Steel Scrap. 


The long expected scarcity of scrap as raw material 
for the basic open hearth steel furnace is just coming to 
be realized. A much larger increase in scrap consuming 
capacity is in prospect than has been seen in any equal 
period in the past, yet a scarcity has already been no- 
ticed, due in part to recent increases in consumption and 
in part to provision being made against the prospective 
increase in consumption. Heavy melting steel has ad- 
vanced to the unusual position of commanding a higher 
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price in the Pittsburgh market than basic pig iron, while 
the Chicago market for melting steel has risen beyond 
its usual relation to the Pittsburgh price, which has fre- 
quently permitted shipments from Chicago to the western 
limits of the Pittsburgh District. A great deal of old 
material can be used either in the open hearth steel fur- 
nace or in the iron mill, and so large a proportion of this 
has of late been diverted to the steel furnace that rolling 
mill scrap has made an undue advance as compared with 
selling prices of bar iron, forcing manufacturers to quote 
an advance in this product in market circumstances which 
would not usually dictate an advance, 

The present scarcity of steel melting scrap may be 
interpreted as reflecting consumption which is to occur 
rather than consumption which has lately occurred, if re- 
ports are trustworthy as to the accumulations that have 
been made against the starting of the Gary plant. 


Most of the present new erection of basic open hearth 
steel furnaces is accompanied by the creation of such 
blast furnace capacity as will leave a large gap betwee 
blast furnace and steel ingot capacity, which gap must 
be filled chiefly by the drawing of scrap from outside 
sources, In the early part of the expansion in the open 
hearth industry the gap was filled largely by the ship- 
ment of scrap from detached Bessemer steel plants to 
open hearth works under identical ownership. As long 
ago as May 22, 1902, we called attention to this modi:fi- 
cation in practice, whereby some Bessemer steel depart- 
ments were deprived of scrap from their works which 
they had previously used to cool their heats, and the 
closer silicon limits to which their blast furnaces had 
to run in consequence. 

As a rule, the present open hearth furnaces are ex 
pected to do 4000 tons of ingots a month. Thus‘56 fur- 
naces are being erected at Gary, and the official estimate 
for the plant is 225,000 tons of ingots a month. Allow- 
ing three weeks’ idleness in the year, the annual output 
per furnace would be 45,000 tons, but as a rule six or 
seven open hearth furnaces are being allotted to one 
150,000-ton blast furnace, so that barely 50 per cent. of 
pig iron is involved in the open hearth charge. At Lo- 
rain, six open hearth furnaces are being built, against 
one blast furnace; at Youngstown, 12 open hearth fur- 
naces, dgainst two blast furnaces; at Duquesne, 18 opeu 
hearth furnaces are being built, with two blast furnaces 
somewhat larger than the others, and rated at 325,000 
tons a year between them; but as the Bessemer plant 
at Duquesne has been abandoned, there is not really as 
large an excess of steel capacity as in the other instance ; 
while finally at Gary there are 56 open hearth furnaces 
against eight blast furnaces. Omitting the case of Du- 
quesne altogether, we have here a total of 74 open hearth 
furnaces, ratable at 45,000 tons per furnace, at 3,330,000 
tons of ingots annually, against 11 blast furnaces, rat- 
able at. 150,000 tons per furnace, at 1,650,000 tons an- 
nually. This is practically 50 per cent. pig iron. It fig- 
ures out slightly less, and there is in addition the loss 
of metalloids in the pig iron, and of iron in the slag, but 
against all these losses there is the gain through ore, so 
that it is safe to assert that approximately 50 per cent. 
pig iron is provided. 

Through the absorption of the floating supply of new 
Bessemer steel scrap by previous open hearth erection 
there is little left to draw upon except the scrap to be 
made in these new plants, and scrap available in the 
open market. Scrap will rise to the extent of at least 
25 per cent. of the 3,330,000 tons of ingot capacity just 
figured, there being some scrap made which does not get 
into the ingot at all. That would provide one-half, leav- 





ing some 800,000 to 850,000 tons to come from the outside 

The bulk of requirements being considered is of course 
at Gary, The eight Gary blast furnaces are rated at 
1,200,000 tons annually; the 56 open hearth furnaces, at 
225,000 tons monthly, may be taken at somewhat over 
2,500,000 tons annually, leaving outside of scrap orig- 
inating in the plant some 600,000 or 650,000 tons annual- 
ly to be found from the outside. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, that such scrap 
will be bought to any great extent in the market, as it 
can be taken out of the market without being bought in 
the market. Arrangements are sometimes made now in 
the sale of finished steel, for an exchange of the scrap 
arising in its use, a convenient arrangement for each 
party, as it makes each both a producer and a consumer. 

The change in conditions will be felt by the detached 
open hearth steel works, which have been buying scrap 
freely in the open market at a material spread below 
pig iron. Such operations not producing pig iron would 
as a rule buy little pig, and even those producing pig 
iron have found the purchase of scrap economical even 
when all prices were so high that there’ was a handsome 
profit in the pig iron alone, because the use of scrap 
increased the steel making capacity. Such operations 
will have to make their cost computations and deter- 
mine their scrap percentage on a new basis if, as seems 
probable, the relatively higher price of scrap will be 
maintained. 

It may be argued that these influences will not be 
felt so much when the trade is running slack as when 
all capacities are being taxed, but this would hardly be 
the case. The new plants will be operated, if only to 
try them out. Besides this, there is the influence that 
the Bessemer process is decadent, relative to open hearth, 
a clear instance of this being the abandonment not so 
long ago of the Bessemer department at Duquesne to 
inake way for the additional open hearth capacity. It 
will he interesting to observe this preference for open 
hearth operations working out in this year’s statistics. 
Last year the open hearth ingot production fell just 1 
per cent. short of the Bessemer ingot production. There 
is every reason to expect that this year it will show a 
preponderance. 

The position of the United States Steel Corporation 
is undergoing a remarkable shift as regards new and 
old scrap. Earlier in its history it was bent chiefly upon 
converting its ore into finished material as rapidly as 
possible, but with its growth it is able to pay attention to 
the reworking of scrap, and that on quite a large scale. 
At times there has been some uncomfortable competition 
from rerolled and otherwise reworked material. The ten- 
dency of these developments is decidedly to clear up this 
situation. 

caccentaieiaiaiaiaiinetatiis 


British Steel Imports Increase in Hard Times. 


The stress of depression has had a noteworthy effect 
upon the foreign trade of Great Britain in iron and steel. 
From 4,606,875 gross tons in the first 10 months of 1907, 
British exports of iron and steel fell to 3,567,876 tons in 
the same period this year, and values declined from 
£40,272,351 to £31,786,544, or nearly 22 per cent. . Accom- 
panying this important decrease in exports was an in- 
crease in imports, the total from January 1 to October 
31, this year, being 927,888 gross tons valued at £6,356,- 
742, against 767,147 tons valued at £5,854,276 to October 
31, last year. The pig iron exports furnish nearly 60 
per cent. of the falling off in tonnage, the pig iron totals 
being 1,716,776 tons and 1,109,195 tons, respectively. The 
depression in the United States cut down British pig iron 
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shipments to this country about 90 per cent., or from 
415,667 tons to 46,604 tons. Germany was also less of a 
customer for British pig iron, the exports to that country 
falling from 364,189 tons to 250,474 tons. Steel rail ex- 
ports were practically identical in the two periods, at 
356,428 tons and 356,432 tons, respectively. 

The increase in imports of iron and steel to Great 
Britain is due to the selling of low priced semifinished 
steel, presumabiy from Germany and the United States, 
though the statistics do not separate the imports of 


” 


“steel ingots, blooms, &¢.,” according to countries. Such 
imports in the 10 months this year were 446,500 tons, 
against 251,448 tons to October 31 last year, or an in- 
crease of about SO per cent. The one matter of surprise 
is that British steel] manufacturers, at a time when em- 
ployment for their works is so urgent a need, should 
permit so large an influx of foreign steel, unless their 
costs are much farther above a competitive basis than 
has been commonly supposed. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Vanadium and Its Estimation. 


To the Editor: I have read with interest the article 
by George Auchy on Vanadium, which appears in The 
Iron Age of November 12. As my name is mentioned 
therein, I venture to address you upon the subject. When 
a contribution is prefaced by its writer with the remark 
that he has little information on the subject and that he 
does not feel competent to pass any judgment upon it, 
intelligent criticism is rendered almost impossible, owing 
to the difficulty of finding a logical plane for discussion ; 
therefore I must content myself by merely making as- 
sertions on one or two of the points raised. 


PROOFS ACCUMULATED DURING MANY YEARS. 


That there has been a wealth of assertion in connec- 
tion with vanadium steels is perfectly true; I myself 
have made many claims for the recognition of their 
unique attributes; that there is a poverty of proof for 
any assertions I have personally made, however, I em- 
phatically deny, such proofs having been laboriously ac- 
cumulated as the result of practical as well as of labora- 
tory observation of the vanadium steels during many 
years. 

The instance which I put forward to the Institute of 
Mining Engineers was a typical one of many scores ob- 
served. Putting matters on the lowest grounds, your 
contributor will allow that it would be a most dangerous 
thing for a metallurgist with any shred of reputation to 
make a sweeping assertion before a body of technical and 
scientific men were that assertion merely based upon one 
lonely “snap” instance. But the popularity of vanadium 
among many steel makers, its daily increasing use by 
them, and the records of many service trials in widely 
differing service, serve perhaps better than anything as 
proofs that the assertions made rest on good foundations. 

It is interesting to note that the quoted original ex- 
periments of Professor Arnold, which were made many 
years ago, and which in consideration of the rate at 
which the science of siderurgy has moved during the last 
few years may now be regarded as of historical interest, 
have been amply corroborated by the work of many in- 
vestigators in showing that for all practical purposes of 
construction the useful upper limit of the vanadium ad- 
dition to suitably compounded and properly prepared 
steel lies, generally speaking, in the neighborhood of 
.25 per cent., though in isolated instances, notably in 
high speed tool steels, the limit may be increased to 0.35 
per cent. 

Though I am not in agreement with Dr. Guillet as to 
the advisability of such a minute addition of vanadium 
as 0.05 per cent. in all cases, I can readily see that it is 
not necessarily illogical to deduce the great value of any 
substance if its use be confined to small doses. Such an 
analogy, taken from the realms of medicine, has been 
frequently cited by me. Strychnine, in minute doses, is 
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admittedly a most valuable therapeutic in certain circum- 
stances, but it is unnecessary to dweli upon the physio- 
logical effect of large doses. 

THE ACTION CF VANADIUM ON STEEL. 

My own idea, as I have so often publicly put on 
record, is that the action of vanadium on steel may be 
roughly subdivided under three heads: 

1. Its undoubted scavenging action (which point I 
deal with more fully later) and its consequent indirect 
toughening action. 

2. Its possible direct toughening action through its 
solid solution in ferrite. (Incidentally, it is possible that 
it is the resistance of this vanadiferous ferrite to the pas- 
sage of carbides through it that gives to the vanadium 
steels their extreme readiness to “ temper.’’) 

3. Its strengthening action on steel due to the for- 
mation of complex carbides, which carbides are com- 
paratively immobile. From this would be inferred the in- 
creased static effect of vanadium when it has more pearl- 
ite forming elements to work through, which deduction 
experience has fully borne out. 

To insure these processes being properly performed, 
it will thus be seen that the alloy used must contain 
enough free vanadium to carry out No. 1, while the vana- 
dium necessary to take care successfully of No. 2 must 
be either free or combined with an element which also 
goes into solid solution in ferrite under normal condi- 
tions; the balance of the vanadium can exist in any com- 
bination pleased, though naturally it is safer to have it 
in a free state or merely alloyed. Thus it will be seen 
that the quality of vanadium alloy used is by no means 
a factor to be neglected when consistent results are de- 
sired. 

The question of the “possibility” of oxygen in the 
bath merely calls for the passing remark that, unfor- 
tunately, the problems of steel metallurgy do not confine 
themselves to simple arithmetic, the questions of equili- 
brium and of reversible reactions in certain zones of tem- 
perament confronting the investigator at every turn. 

THE SCAVENGING ACTION OF VANADIUM. 

It is suggested that titanium would be a better deoxi- 
dizer than vanadium, as the former is a denitrogenizer 
in addition. But it is claimed for vanadium that it also 
removes nitrogen. It is true that to date our proofs of 
this are more or less negative, being made up of the fol- 
lowing observations : 

1. That so far well made vanadium steels have never 
been found to contain any nitrogen. 

2. That vanadium is known as one of the elements 
which form stable nitrides. 

3. That metallic vanadium unites avidly with nitrogen 
at a high heat. 

It is a moot point whether nitrogen in steel exists as 
nitride of iron or simply in solution; even in the former 
case the compound is of very feeble stability. But such 
evidence is certainly far from unsatisfactory proof. Fur- 
thermore, vanadium has the great advantage over titan- 
ium that the products of its scavenging are very fusible 
and easily slagged away, while in the latter case they 
are very refractory. And last, when scavenging is com- 
plete, we have the all important fact that vanadium be- 
gins another stage of useful work, while titanium has 
reached its limits. 

Under the most favorable conditions, when the addi- 
tion has been made with most refined care, 0.05 per cent. 
of vanadium (reckoned on the steel) has been required 
for scavenging ; under carefully watched open hearth con. 
ditions, 0.07 to 0.08 per cent. would be a nearer estimate; 
while 0.01 per cent. is a common requirement even in 
open hearth steels which have been well deoxidized by 
the ordinary means. From these figures it would appear 
that something more than oxygen is purged away. 

SHOCK TESTS. 


Your contributor lays great stress upon the value of 
a series of shock tests. Much work to my own knowl- 
edge has been done in this direction. In fact, with Capt. 
H. Riall Sankey, I contributed to a portion of it in my 
observations on certain correlations of microstructure 
and impact resistance. It is perhaps unfortunate that 
much work, done in works’ laboratories, is not published, 
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but the fact is easily understandable while our present 
code of works ethics prevails. No regular concurrence 
of the ability of metal to resist (1) shock, and (2) repe- 
tition of stress or fatigue has been observed, however. 

It will universally be admitted that the great major- 
ity of service failures are of the progressive or detail 
fracture type, and are produced through molecular disin- 
tegration rather than through any want of static strength, 
ductility, or even shock resisting power in the original 
metal. It is allowed (1) that all metals deteriorate more 
or less under the action of repeated strains and stresses 
even though such strains and stresses be comparatively 
small, (2) that the rate of deterioration advances rap- 
idly as the strains or stresses individually approach the 
elastic limit of the metal stressed, and (3) that the rate 
of fundamental deterioration is different in different 
steels. 

As No. 3 represents our true factor of safety consid- 
eration, I respectfully submit that No. 2 should be elim- 
inated in testing by always making a fatigue test just 
above the elastic limit—i. e., making use of the alternat- 
ing impact test rather than of the rotary test usually 
practiced—in which latter form of test the true fact to 
be ascertained is almost invariably obscured, hopelessly 
due to nonsimilarity of No. 2 conditions in comparative 
tests. 

In resisting fatigue I assert that the proof of thous- 
ands of laboratory tests, backed up by countless service 
demonstrations, have proved boyond all doubt the pre- 
eminence of the vanadium steels as fatigue resisters. 


DISCORDANCE ACCOUNTED FOR. 


It is alleged that much of the published work con- 
cerning the effect of vanadium on steel is contradictory. 
Such discordance may be accounted for at least partially 
by the following facts: 

1. The vanadium must and will do its scavenging first ; 
if therefore the metal to be scavenged is very “ dirty,” as 
this scavenging is done at the expense of vanadium due 
to its simultaneous removal to slag, the addition of an 
equal amount of vanadium to two steels does not neces- 
sarily imply that these steels, unless they be equally well 
made, contain the same amount of vanadium. But some 
vanadium is required to remain dissolved in or admixed 
with the different components of the steel in order to 
exert its maximum effect. 

2. That two different alloys prepared in different ways 
may possibly act differently owing to their different con- 
stitutional compositions, as previously explained. 

3. That at the calescence and recalescence points great 
rearrangements of static and dynamic qualifications are 
observed, especially in vanadium steels. Thus, as many 
of the recorded results are set down without any refer- 
ence whatever to the heat at which the bar has been fin- 
ished, or the temperature at which it has been annealed, 
if annealed tests are recorded, the results are necessarily 
contradictory, as most recorded tests are purely of a 
static nature. 

4. The matter of personal equation must not be en- 
tirely neglected, both on the part of the steel manufac- 
turer and of the steel fabricator, and possibly to a small 
extent even of the test manipulator. 

Your contributor bemoans the fact that thousands of 
dollars are annually spent on the determination of sul- 
phur and phosphorous in stee] without any attempt hav- 
ing been made, as far as he knows, to fix once and for 
all the undesirable maximum in each case. Such a state- 
ment is scarcely complimentary to the circulation at- 
tained by the copious investigations of Stead, Arnold, 
Ridsdale, Harbord, and many others in this direction. I 
might be permitted to point out that the fixation of any 
particular figure for all circumstances is, in my opinion, 
absolutely impossible, for the respective percentages of 
the elements must naturally be taken with regard not 
only to the attributes of the particular quality of the 
steel desired but also with what, in my opinion, has an 
all-important bearing on the subject, and that is their 
mutual coexistence with certain other elements. For in- 
stance, the amount of sulphur required to make steel 
red short must be enormously influenced by the quantity 
present, or absent, of manganese, oxygen and copper, 
while the permissible amount of suJprur is affected 
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largely by the silicon content, arsenic content and carbon 
content of the steel. 

With regard to the determination of vanadium in the 
laboratory, I cannot see the necessity of many of the 
laboratory methods that have been proposed by some 
writers. For myself, I have made use of the very ob- 
vious method which is to be founded upon the selective 
oxidizing action of permanganate and bichromate on so- 
lutions of chromium and vanadium salts which have 
been reduced by such a reagent as ferrous sulphate, 
which reagent is constant and certain in its action. This 
method is in very general use in the laboratories of the 
United States and of Europe to-day; in a few quarters 
complaints have been made that the “end point” of the 
one reaction is not sufficiently marked, but its exact 
recognition merely depends upon a small amount of ob- 
servation in practice, such practice being easily attained 
by means of solutions of vanadium free steels to which 
synthetic amounts of vanadium solutions have been 
ndded. 

There can be no possible question but that the com- 
mercial application of the element vanadium has marked 
a new epoch in steel manufacture. 

J. KENT SMITH, 
Chief Metallurgist, American Vanadium Company. 
PirtsspurGH, November 18, 1908. 


To the Editor: A criticism I beg to make of Mr. 
Smith’s notice of my remarks on vanadium is that his 
communication leaves the subject just about where it 
was before. Instead of shooting at the mark I set up, he 
keeps resolutely banging away at the same old target, 
and pays no attention whatever to my target. In other 
words, he entirely disregards my plaintive appeal for 
more and stronger practical proofs, and goes on repeating 
the arguments and assertions that he and others have al- 
ready made in the Jron Trade Review and elsewhere, and 
which we are by this time pretty familiar with. I have 
nothing against vanadium. On the contrary, when I see 
Mr. Smith so sure and so confident that vanadium is the 
best thing for steel that ever was, I am disposed to feel 
profoundly impressed, and think there must surely be 
something in it. “But I must still ask, as I asked in my 
first remarks, Why do the vanadiumites display such an 
insuperable aversion to producing proofs? To be sure, 
Mr. Smith darkly intimates that he has lots of them on 
hand besides the one he quotes in the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers, if only he wanted to give them. 
Why this modest diffidence in quoting tests? It is unlike 
Mr. Smith’s treatment of the subject in other respects. 
In conclusion, I must strongly insist that I am not taking 
the stand that Mr, Smith is wrong in his estimate of 
vanadium. As I explained in my article, I have no op- 
portunity to investigate this matter for myself and am 
therefore not competent to form an opinion one way or 
the other. I am simply asking others to throw a little 
stronger illumination on the subject than they have so 
far done. Mr. Smith says it is hard to argue with a self- 
confessed ignoramus, and then he proceeds to argue, the 
same argument we have heard before. We are not hun- 
gering for argument. We have had enough. We want 
facts. And we will not be thrown into confusion if we get 
them. For we are not taking any stand or making any 
fight against vanadium whatever. GEORGE AUCHY. 

PHILADELPHIA, November 24, 1908. 


The Clinton Ores of New York State, 

To the Editor: The review of the report on “ Iron Ores 
of the Clinton Formation in New York State,” published 
in The Iron Age for November 12, has just been called to 
iny attention. As one of the writers of the report, on 
whom the responsibility rests for the accuracy of its in- 
formation, | ask the privilege of entering a protest to the 
unfair and evidently prejudiced treatment which it has 
received. The fact that the review appears in your col- 
umnus without signature, thus stamping it as an expres- 
sion of editorial opinion, ought to assure some considera- 
tion, at least for a reply to the criticisms. 

To state the matter at issue briefly, the review attacks 
the conclusions of the report on two main points: the 
availability of the Clinton ores for furnace uses and the 
estimates of the writers in regard to the tonnage repre- 
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sented in the deposits. In the matter of the availability 
of the ores, the reviewer has this to say: 

The thinness of the seams, the relatively high expense of 
mining and the low grade of the ore clearly preclude an exten- 
sive use of the Clinton hematites under present conditions of 
the iron trade or conditions likely to exist in this generation or 
the next. The fact that furnace after furnace located on the 
Clinton formation passed out of existence in the last century, 
while centers of iron making have been built up elsewhere and 
have grown steadily greater, tells the story. 


Is it safe to draw upon the past of a rapidly changing 
industry like that of iron for data with which to forecast 
the future? It is scarcely a decade since similar opinions 
were current regarding the iron mines of the Adirondacks. 
The entire industry which had existed there for a cen- 
tury was suspended, mining plants and furnaces were dis- 
mantled, railroads torn up and the mining communities 
practically deserted—a result of the opening of the rich 
deposits in the Mesaba District. Yet there are now two 
furnaces in the region supplied by the local mines and 
more ore is being produced than ever before, with an as- 
sured activity for a long time to come. 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER ORES. 


The Clinton ores cannot certainly be mined as cheaply 
in New York as in Alabama, but there is no competition 
existing or likely to exist between the two districts. 
The local ores are finding and will find their application 
in New York and Pennsylvania, where the prices are 
practically fixed by the quotations for Lake Superior 
hematites. At a mining cost of from $1.25 to $1.75 a 
ton, which is a fair average in New York, the ores are 
a relatively cheap material for furnaces within easy 
shipping distance as a brief comparison will show. In 
1907 the base prices for Lake Superior non-Bessemer ores 
with 51.5 per cent. iron were $4 to $4.20 a ton delivered 
at lower lake ports. This is about 8 cents a unit for 
ores containing in most cases an excess of silica as well 
as a considerable percentage of alumina. The Clinton 
hematites, with an average of say 35 to 40 per cent. iron 
and 10 to 15 per cent. of fluxing ingredients, can be 
mined and placed on the cars for from 4 to 5 cents per 
unit of iron. Surely the advantage, if anywhere, is on 
the side of the Clinton ores. The difference between an 
ore of 51.5 per cent. iron and no flux and an ore of 40 
per cent. iron with 10 per cent. flux, for furnace uses, is 
not of paramount importance considering the contrast in 
regard to costs. 

That the writers of the report are not alone in sharing 
the hopeful view of the situation with regard to these 
ores is amply witnessed by the recent developments which 
have taken place along the Clinton belt. Within the last 
year or so over 2000 acres of ore lands in this region have 
been acquired by option or purchase by individuals and 
companies for the purpose of active mining. Moreover, 
systematic operations have been carried on continuously 
by the Furnaceville Iron Company for the last 25 years, 
and it is hardly credible that a company of its reputation 
for able management is mining at a loss, seeing that it 
has very recently added to its properties. These facts 
assuredly do justify some promise for the future impor- 
tance of the district. 


DEPOSITS OF RICH LAKE SUPERIOR ORE DEPLETED. 


Notwithstanding the inexhaustible resources of the 
Lake Superior ranges, of which the writer is well aware, 
it will be generally admitted, I believe, that the very rich 
ores, which were the cause of the closing down of the 
mines in New York, New Jersey and other Bastern States 
in the last decade, have been rapidly depleted, and that 
the average grade of the shipments from those ranges 
is more likely to show a further falling off, though per- 
haps not to the same extent as in the past few years, than 
to remain at the present standard. 

As to the estimate of 600,000,000 tons, to which the 
reviewer takes exception, it seems oniy fair that you 
should give the writers of the report who made a thor- 
ough investigation of every part of the district, some 
credit for knowledge in the matter. This estimate is not 
based, as the reviewer intimates, upon the results ob- 
tained from eight holes 10 miles apart, which, in fact, 
were put down simply to test the intervals between the 
outcrops and the continuity of the ore on the dip, but 
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upon a large amount of data, including field observations 
iu’ tracing the outcrop of the ore beds, records of previous 
drill holes and test pits and drilling of the companies 
operative at the time. That this estimate is exaggerated 
or is “bound to excite expectations that will be disap- 
pointed,” your reviewer perhaps may be qualified to pro- 
nounce, but if so, he should have indicated a few of the 
data upon which his judgment is based rather than in- 
dulge in seemingly gratuitous criticism. The opinions of 
competent mining men who have examined the district 
with care have been in conformity with this estimate and 
until evidence of its error is forthcoming, of which I can 
find none in the review, there is no apparent reason for 
qualifying or changing it. 

If the writers of the report have committed errors of 
fact or of judgment they will cheerfully acknowledge 
them, but until further information is given by your re- 
viewer they can hardly be expected to accept his bald 
statements as final. D. H. NEWLAND, 

Assistant State Geologist. 
ALBANY, N. Y., November 17, 1908. 


[The data on which to base the estimate of 600,000,000 
tous are still unsupplied. This estimate, too, is said to 
be “ conservative,’ which implies that the method of 
computation adopted, of which nothing is given in the 
report, showed a total actually exceeding 600,000,000 tous. 
The official letters transmiting the report, moreover, say 
that it “conclusively indicates that in the region of cen- 
tral New York there exists a commercial asset in iron of 
great magnitude and vast importance to the public of this 
State,” and, further, that “if this estimate is warranted 
New York might yet easily become the leading iron State 
in the Union.” (A State with no metallurgical fuel of its 
own and with a long haul from coke districts to its Clin- 
ton ore field!) We search in vain for the foundation of 
these large claims. The point-made in The Iron Age was 
that the Clinton ores in New York have long been known 
for what they are worth. With that knowledge, so much 
of the New York iron industry as was based on these 
ores dwindled to small proportions before the Mesaba 
range even became a factor. The very fact that these 
ores have been mined for three-quarters of a century, and 
for the past 25 years by the one company named, and 
from all openings have made so small a contribution to 
the total iron ore production of the country—an average 
of 75,000 tons a year, or fifteen-one-hundredths of 1 per 
cent. for several years past, in a period in which at times 
there has been well nigh an ore famine—is sufficient in- 
dication of their limitations. The ore found in the eight 
test holes put down in 120 miles was generally of lower 
grade, in fact, than that taken from the few well-known 
surface workings to which the really serviceable mining 
information of the report relates, 

The comparison made above with Lake Superior ores 
on the basis of price per unit of metallic iron is quite 
misleading. Furnacemen know that a 40 per cent. ore 
may be dear at half the unit price of a 60 per cent. ore. 
The excess coke and flux required for the leaner ore and 
the higher cost of labor, power, furnace linings and fixed 
charges per ton of pig iron, make the comparison cited in 
the above communication only half the story. Moreover, 
Lake Superior non-Bessemer ores do not contain “ in most 
cases an excess of silica.”” Most Mesaba ores are low in 
Silica and the lower priced silicious ores of a few proper- 
ties on other ranges are shipped to supply the deficiency. 

The admitted mining cost of the Clinton ores of New 
York is high, and the report grants that this may go to 
$2 as lower depths are reached. It may even go higher, 
if the costs of surface mining are correctly given. This is 
too high a cost for any extensive present or early future 
use of an ore of which from 2 2-3 to 3 tons is required for 
a ton of pig iron, as against 15% to 2 tons of Lake Superior 
non-Bessemer ores. The high price of lake ores in the 
past few years is no criterion for the average of a term of 
years. There is no guaranty that lean years will not 
bring a substantial decline in ore values. 

Adnmirable as is the work of the New York State 
Geologist’s office on the geology of the Clinton formation, 
so far as it has been investigated, and on the structure 
ard origin of these ores, it will hardly be claimed that a 
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$5000 State appropriation would go far toward determin- 
ing with an approximation to accuracy the amount and 
character of ore in a stretch of 120 miles by any methods 
approved by the practice so long in vogue in the Lake 
Superior District.—Eprror. ] 


——— ~»-e—_____ 
Gayley’s Invention of the Dry Blast.* 


The immense commercial value of the Gayley dry 
blast process has been established beyond controversy. 
The testimonial of practical blast furnace managers, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, agrees that it reduces the 
cost of pig iron about $1 per ton; but from the same testi- 
mony it appears that this direct economy does not by any 
means cover its commercial advantages; in fact, that un- 
der conditions frequently encountered in practice it pre- 
sents other benefits, of even greater immediate financial 
importance. To this point I shall recur in a later part 
of the present paper. 

The history of the reception given to this invention, 
especially on the other side of the Atlantic, has repeated 
an experience familiar to American engineers. First, 
the reports of our practice were rejected as theoretically 
impossible, according to generally accepted notions and 
formulas; then the figures were reluctantly accepted; and 
finally the attempt has been made to explain theoretical- 
ly how they could have been obtained. As to the Gayley 
dry blast, we Americans have been for several years in 
the last stage of this discussion, and the rest of the pro- 
fessional world is rapidly coming to it. 

Meanwhile, the remark has been repeatedly made 
that, whatever Mr. Gayley’s process may turn out to be 
worth, it was not an invention on his part, but simply 
the energetic and persevering execution of a procedure 
already proposed by others. This question I wish to dis- 
cuss first in the present paper—What did Mr. Gayley in- 
vent? 

The Nature of the Invention, 

Realizing that this is not the place for a detailed 
argument on an issue of patent law, I shall not under- 
take to quote and criticise the publications prior to Mr. 
Gayley’s first patents. It may be admitted, without such 
critical analysis, that the possible advantages of remov- 
ing moisture from the air forced into an iron blast fur- 
nace were recognized and talked about 100 years ago, and 
again 50 years ago; that methods and apparatus for 
cooling air (and incidentally precipitating moisture from 
it) were known before Mr. Gayley’s invention; and that, 
in one case at least, a system of cooling the blast for a 
converter had been actually patented. All these prior 
prophecies and proposals might be shown in detail to 
be impracticable, defective or visionary; but it is not 
my present purpose to discuss them. The fact remains 
that after they had all died out to the last echo, and after 
the object they sought had been pronounced by high 
scientific authorities, with the general consent of tech- 
nical experts, economically unattainable, Mr. Gayley 
went ahead and did the thing. 

This alone might not be conclusive as to his claims, 
since mere energy and perseverance, however meritorious, 
do not constitute invention. But this is not all. The 
significant fact must be added that, after beginning, with 
all the light that previous investigation and invention 
could give him, his attempt to carry out the “ well- 
known” operation, Mr. Gayley spent six years in costly 
experiments before he found out how to do it. This 
certainly raises a strong presumption that, during those 
six years, Mr. Gayley discovered something not previous- 
ly known ; and it is that discovery which I wish to define. 

All previous plans or suggestions for removing mois- 
ture from the blast by reducing its temperature have 
two features in common: 

1. Following the analogy furnished by the natural 
precipitation of dew, they assume that moisture can be 
effectively removed from the blast in proportion to the 
reduction of its temperature to successively lower dew 
= 
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2. They assume that this operation would be metal- 
lurgically advantageous in proportion to the extent to 
which moisture was thus removed. Considering the ob- 
jectionable effect of such moisture to be a direct function 
of its amount, they all infer that removing part of the 
moisture would to that extent remove part of the evil, 
and that the benefit thus realized would be positive, even 
if it were but partial. 

The first of these assumptions is based upan 
complete conception of the analogy of nature. 
observation should have shown these theoretical invent- 
ors that the lowering of the temperature of the atmos- 
phere below its dew point does not produce the deposition 
of dew, except in a quiet atmosphere, because wind pre- 
vents the fall of dew and drives it away as fog. More- 
over, all the inventions for taking moisture out of air by 
cooling it deal with bodies of air practically at rest. No- 
body before Mr. Gayley had attacked the problem of 
taking the moisture out of a hurricane in that way; and 
everybody who had talked, however vaguely, of doing 
something of the kind with the blast for a furnace had 
overlooked the circumstance that simply segregating the 
moisture, by such means, as a mist, and then letting the 
mist be blown into the furnace, would secure no metal- 
lurgical benefit whatever. 


an in- 
Closer 


What Mr. Gayley Discovered, 

By years of patient experiment Mr. Gayley discov- 
ered, and was the first to declare, that if the reduction 
of temperature were carried to or below the freezing 
point of water, the ice or snow thus formed could be 
precipitated as well as segregated; that (with proper 
proportions of apparatus) it could be practically caught 
and held, so as to permit a blast free from suspended 
mist or fog to go forward into the furnace. The amount 
of aqueous vapor still held in the air would depend, of 
course, upon its temperature. There would be less of it 
at 10 degrees below freezing point than at that point. 
But this small difference has little practical significance. 
The main point is, that unless the moisture be not only 
segregated by cooling, but actually solidified, its approxi- 
mately complete deposition from a rapidly moving cur- 
rent cannot be effected. Practically, therefore, the effect 
of going below the freezing point is to make sure that 
that point has been effectively reached in all parts of 
the current. 

With regard to the second assumption above stated, it 
follows from what has been said already that no reliable 
metallurgical advantage can be secured by cooling the 
blast to any temperature short of the freezing point. For 
under such circumstances, not only might moisture thus 
segregated be carried onward as mist, but the possible 
precipitation of a part of it as rain, en route, would in- 
troduce a new and serious evil—the evil of uncertainty. 
This point deserves special discussion. 


Certainty a Necessary Element of an Art, 


The significance of certainty as a necessary element 
of any real industrial art has been often overlooked. To 
such loose logic we owe much fascinating but misleading 
rhetorical celebration of the “ lost arts” of the ancients. 
In spite of the eloquence with which these “lost arts” 
have been extolled by orators and amateurs, I have been 
brought by much patient study to the conviction that 
(as a general rule, at least) no real arts have been lost, 
For an art is a process which arrives with reasonable 
certainty, by the intelligent use of definite means, at a 
desired and foreseen result. This proposition may be 
made clearer by illustrations. For instance: 

Certain ancient tribes are said to have heated iron 
ore and wood or charcoal together in rude hearths, with 
the aid of the wind blowing across a mountain top, or 
of a primitive bellows, supplying an artificial wind, pro- 
ducing thus a half fused conglomerate, out of which 
could be selected pieces of true steel—indeed, of tool 
steel or razor steel—of exceptionally high quality. But 
the assertion that these ancient experimenters had the 
art of making steel is not justified by any such stories, 
however authentic. To combine blindly the materials 
and forces furnished by nature, and then to overhaul 
the result, seeking for fortunately valuable products, is 
not to practice an art. Such vague experimenting may 
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be the beginning, out of which, with greater knowledge 
and the growth of conscious skill, an art may come; but 
an art it is not. For an art demands the intelligent 
use of definite means for a definite end. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to say at what point 
a primitive and empirical procedure attains the rank of 
an art; and it is not necessary for my present purpose 
to fix that point. The much more important proposition 
which I wish to emphasize is this—that every industrial 
process involves the two elements of ignorant depend- 
ence upon natural conditions and intelligent control of 
such conditions, and that the degree of perfection at- 
tained by a given art is the degree in which the former 
element has been superseded by the latter. In practice 
we try to make a specified product by a given process; 
yet often, in spite of all our scientific or traditional pre- 
cautions, a part of our output fails to meet the specifica- 
tions imposed upon us, and must be rejected; so that, in 
a general way, it is fair to say that the perfection of an 
art is measured in inverse ratio to the proportion of such 
“ rejections.” 


Chemical Analysis Has Revolutionized Furnace 
Practice, 

The progress of our metallurgical arts toward per- 
fection in this’ respect has been largely due to the exact 
determination of the composition of our raw materials. 
We can all remember when American iron and steel 
works began to employ chemists of their own, and to 
determine by chemical analysis not only the character of 
their products, but also the nature of their ores and 
fluxes. The result has been a revolutionary transforma- 
tion of our blast furnace practice. The old “ founder,” 
who diagnosed his slag and dosed his furnace according- 
ly, has disappeared. The superstitious reliance upon this 
or that brand of ore as a material for this or that brand 
of iron has gone with him. The chemist dictates the 
charges and tests the product. 

Yet, with all this increase of analytical control, the 
blast furnace has continued to be, as a great authority 
once described it, at once the crudest and the most deli- 
cate of metallurgical apparatus, subject to inexplicable 
irregularities, and seemingly obeying whims of its own, 
beyond the provision or regulation of the most scientific 
manager. 

One reason (and, in my judgment, the chief reason) 
is that, while we have analyzed ores, fuels and fluxes to 
the second or third place of decimals, we have practically 
ignored the composition of the blast which goes into 
the furnace, although this material constitutes more than 
half the total weight of the materials charged. This 
defect in our control of the furnace process has not 
escaped notice. The effect of varying moisture in the 
blast has been recognized for 100 years past, especially 
as between summer and winter, and furnace managers 
have adjusted burden and blast in a rude way to meet 
the conditions thus created. But I do not think that the 
significance of diurnal and even hourly variations of the 
moisture in the blast was ever fully recognized until 
Mr. Gayley called attention to it. At all events, he was 
the first to propose a practical remedy for the evils re- 
sulting from such frequent changes. 

The nature of these evils deserves here a preliminary 
word, especially because it affects profoundly the validity 
of all our theoretical calculations of heat economy, &c. 


The Influence of Moisture in the Blast, 


The influence of moisture in the blast may be sum- 
marized, with sufficient accuracy for my present purpose, 
as consisting of two elements: (1) The effect of a use- 
less constituent, diluting the effective oxygen of the air 
and absorbing heat in acquiring the temperature of other 
materials, and (2) the effect of a constituent which, by 
its dissociation, absorbs heat in the hearth (where heat 
is most needed), and either, by the recombination of its 
elements, restores that heat in another part of the fur- 
nace (where it is neither needed nor desired), or else, 
through incomplete recombination (evidenced by the 
presence of free hydrogen in the furnace gas), fails to 
restore a part of the heat it has absorbed. 

We are accustomed to determine the economy of the 
blast furnace process by means of thermo-chemical equa- 
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tions and heat balances, in which we take account of the 
composition, temperature, specific heat, heat of combina- 
tion or separation, &c., of the materials entering the fur- 
nace, and the composition and temperature of the mate- 
rials escaping from it. With due allowance for the in- 
cidental loss of heat by conduction and radiation, this 
method should be accurate, if the data upon which it 
rests are accurately determined. That it fails to give us 
a perfect criterion of our practice is due, in my judg- 
ment, to the circumstances that it is necessarily based 
on averages, and assumes these averages to represent 
uniform conditions; such and such a quantity, pressure 
and temperature of blast, composition of ore and flux, and 
quantity and grade of pig iron produced. These data are 
usually averaged from considerable periods; in fact, 
the longer the period taken, the stronger the assumption 
of the trustworthy character of the calculation—an ex- 
cellent rule for most purposes, since averages eliminate 
incidental variations. But when incidental variations are 
directly influential upon technical and commercial econ- 
omy, it is not to be hastily assumed that they can counter- 
act one another, so that the average result is equivalent 
to that of uniform conditions. Suppose, for instance, 
that a certain temporary change in one factor of the 
process would have an injurious technical or economical 
effect, and that a subsequent equal change in the con- 
trary direction would likewise have an injurious effect. 
Evidently the net result would not be fairly represented 
by calculations based upon the average conditions of 
the period embracing both changes, and upon the as- 
sumption that they canceled and neutralized each other. 


The **‘ Heat Balance” of the Blast Furnace, 


That this supposed case is not imaginary I shall try 
to show. But first I would point out another defect in 
eur usual method of stating the “ heat balance” of the 
blast furnace. Our estimates of the utilization and the 
waste of heat may be practically fair enough, so far as 
the heat requirements of reduction and fusion, and the 
loss of heat in slag and gases are concerned; but they are 
seldom based on accurate data as to the grade of the 
pig iron actually produced. At least, so far as I now 
recall, the highest degree of accuracy in that respect does 
not go beyond a recognition of the general distinction 
between different grades, from foundry to white iron, or 
of the special heat requirements of pig iron of peculiar 
chemical composition (as to silicon, sulphur, manga- 
nese, &c.). 

The statement that a given furnace is “running on” 
this or that grade of iron, and the use in calculation of 
the figures appropriate to that grade, seems to be the 
best that has been achieved in this regard. But a fur- 
nace “running on” a particular kind or grade of iron 
not only may, but in present practice invariably does, 
produce more or less iron of other grades (sometimes 
colloquially called “off iron”), the amount of which, 
sometimes even exceeding 50 per cent. of the total prod- 
uct, may seriously affect the value of our technical cal- 
culations of heat economy, if these do not include it as 
a factor. I offer this suggestion as a partial explana- 
tion of the fact that such theoretical calculations do not 
always furnish a safe criterion of alleged or possible 
technical economies. The method is scientifically sound, 
but it is applied to data too roughly determined for such 
precise mathematical discussion. Many of us have heard 
of the distinguished engineer, of whom it was said that 
in “duty trials” of engines he “ would carry out to the 
third decimal place the determination of the weight of 
the ashes, while he guessed at the amount of coal shov- 
eled into the fireplace.” Possibly some such inconsistency 
may explain the hasty conclusions of some foreign ex- 
perts that the reported technical economy of Mr. Gay- 
ley’s process was “ simply impossible.” 


“ 


The Commercial Economy o the Process. 


As regards commercial economy, on the other hand, 
there is no room for doubt or contradiction. If a blast 
furnace is “ running on” (i.e., managed with the purpose 
of producing) a particular kind of pig iron, and if Mr. 
Gayley’s process will deliver it altogether, or to an un- 
precedented degree, from the risk of producing inciden- 
tally another kind, not called for, and probably not de- 
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sired or not readily salable at a profit, the commercial 
value of this insurance is beyond measurement by any 
technical formula that has been, or could be, constructed. 
The case presented in Mr. Cook’s paper on “ Experience 
with the Gayley Dry Blast at the Warwick Furnaces,’’* 
furnishes a striking illustration of this proposition. 

As already observed, the testimony from iron works 
both in the United States and abroad agrees in declaring 
that the Gayley process reduces the cust of pig iron about 
$1 per ton; but this saving, though important, is trivial, 
compared with the commercial advantage of a more ef- 
fective control of the operation and product of the fur- 
nace. To state the case roughly, the Warwick Iron & 
Steel Company was caught, with innumerable others, in 
the financial revulsion of 1907, which stopped for a time 
the market for pig iron. The company had a profitable 
contract with solvent customers for iron of a_ special 
grade; but the old and almost dilapidated furnace which 
it had kept in blast for the purposes of that contract was 
running so irregularly that only half—or less—of its 
product could be delivered under the contract, and the 
rest would have to be stored as not immediately salable, 
and, indeed, as never likely to be salable at a price cover- 
ing the special expenses incurred for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the special, and more costly, grade of product for 
which the furnace had been burdened and operated. 

Under these circumstances, the interest on the capital 
represented by the “off iron” would have exceeded the 
profits on the proportion of special iron delivered under 
the specifications of the contract; and a prudent manager 
would have been obliged to accept the unwelcome alter- 
native (adopted, in fact, by mdst of our American mer- 
chant furnaces) of sacrificing his pending contract, blow- 
ing out his furnace, and submitting to the loss in general 
expenses, interest, &c., and the even greater damage 
caused by the scattering of skilled and trusted workmen 
and the inability to take immediate advantage of a gen- 
eral revival of business, or of a sudden special oppor- 
tunity for a local resumption of work. These disastrous 
effects of a suspension of operations are, as I need scarcely 
say, those most dreaded by technical managers, since, be- 
sides their direct financial results, they involve the im- 
measurable anxiety and responsibility of 
organization: 


efficient re- 


Fortunately for the Warwick Company it had just 
completed the installation of an expensive plant for the 
Gayley process; and the operation of this plant, under 
all the disadvantages of new and untried apparatus, inex- 
perience of both manager and workmen, and dilapidated 
condition of the furnace then in blast, enabled the com- 
pany to raise the proportion of its immediately and profit- 
ably marketable product from below 50 to above 80 per 
cent.; to fill its pending contract; and to realize, instead 
of industrial demoralization and financial loss, a substan- 
tial profit from continued operations. Indeed, it is no 
secret that, through the total gains of this campaign, the 
entire cost of the installaion of the Gayley system, in- 
cluding the sum paid for the patent right, was repaid in 
a few months, though the certified saving of $1 per ton 
in the average cost of pig iron would not by any means 
have accomplished that result in so short a time. 

The situation above described is one which any man- 
ager of a “merchant” blast furnace (i.e., a furnace sell- 
ing its product to outside customers) may at any time 
encounter. But it carries a meaning also for establish- 
ments like the works connected with the United States 
Steel Corporation and other great concerns, which have a 
use for the “ off iron” produced by their blast furnaces. 
For such “ off iron” could be manufactured at smaller ex- 
pense than when it is turned out as an unwelcome by- 
product from a furnace charged and operated, at extra 
cost, to yield a more valuable product. In short, every 
blast furnace manager knows that both technical and 
commercial economy, as well as relief from personal anx- 


iety, would be secured if he could only be sure of making - 


what he is trying to make. 
Adds a Final Element of Certainty to Blast Furnace 
Coutrol, 


This brings us back to the inquiry: What is the bear- 


* Bi-Monthly Bulletin, No. 24, November, 1908, p. 917. Also 
The Iron Age, October 1, 1908, p. 906. 
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ing of Mr. Gayley’s invention upon this desirable element 
of certainty, through complete and intelligent control, in 
the operation of the blast furnace? 








As I have already observed, we have sought to secure 
such certainty through minute analyses of all the raw 
materials, &¢., except the air of the blast, which weighs 
more than all the rest put together. But when we come 
to consider this element, we perceive at once that it 
‘annot be usefully analyzed like ore, flux or fuel. We 
cannot determine its composition and then store it until 
we wish to use it; and if we could analyze it as it enters 
our blowing engines our knowledge would come too late 
to permit any effective action on our part, based upon 
such information. If we would attain that certainty of 
control which constitutes the perfection of an art, we 
-annot treat the air of the blast as we do all the other 
elements of the charge, which we regard as variables to 
the character of which we adjust our practice. The air, 
most variable of all, cannot be thus dealt with. We must 
make it practically a constant. Mr. Gayley has shown us 
that the only way to do this is to freeze the moisture out 
of it. No attempts at vague amelioration by partial 
measures will meet the case. What we want is, first, to 
know just what we are putting into the furnace through ° 
the blast, and, second, how we can continue to do that 
particular thing practically without variation. 

Mr. Gayley, after years of costly experiment, has 
shown us for the first time how to attain this object; and 
I am not surprised that leading ironmasters in this coun- 
try and abroad have recognized his invention as the great- 
est advance in blast furnace practice since the introduc- 
tion of the hot blast by Neilson. It is scarcely too much 
to say that this invention, completing our mastery of con- 
ditions previously uncontrollable, has elevated the manu- 
facture of pig iron from the category of processes which 
are partly art and partly accident to that of the true 
arts, which may be practiced with approximate scientific 
certainty. 

> e—__ 

The Connecticut Valley Metal Trades Association.— 
This organization held its annual meeting and banquet 
at the Nayasset Club, Springfield, Mass., November 30, 
with a large attendance, including President F. K. Cope- 
land and Commissioner Robert Wuest of the National 
Metal Trades Association. L. P. Breckenridge, director 
of the Engineering Experimental Station of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, gave an interesting talk on the need of 
industrial education. Frank H. Page of the Confec- 
tioners’ Machinery & Mfg. Company, Springfield, was 
chosen president; C. P. Fay, J. Stevens Arms & Tool 
Company, Chicopee Falls, Mass., vice-president; F. C. 
Breakspear, A. G. Spalding & Bros. Company, Chicopee, 
Mass., secretary ; together with an Executive Committee 
consisting of R. D. Reed, H. B. Smith Company, West- 
field, Mass.; F. C. Feiker, Northampton Cutlery Company, 
Northampton, Mass., and F. E. Holman, Otis Elevator 
Company, Springfield, Mass., the last named gentleman 
taking the place made vacant by the resignation of M. W. 
Bushnell, Bushnell Press Company, Thompsonville, Conn, 
oe 





The Lake Superior Corporation.—The Philadelphia 
banks which took title in July to certain collateral, con- 
sisting of securities of the Lake Superior Corporation, 
owner of the steel plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
sold them last week to “new and responsible interests.” 
It has been reported that the purchasers include E. J. 
Berwind, John T. Terry and others identified with the 
Canadian Improvement Company, which originally gave 
the securities as collateral. The statement that H. C. 
Frick is interested in the deal is denied. The securities 
acquired consist of $4,320,000 stock (out of $40,000,000), 
$2,123,000 first mortgage 5s and $243,000 5 per cent. in- 
come bonds. It is believed the new interests will take 
control of the company. The floating debt is said to be 
smaller now than at any time, the bank indebtedness be- 
ing $660,000, with liquid assets of subsidiary companies 
amounting to nearly $2,000,000, besides $1,000,000 first 
mortgage bonds of the Lake Superior Corporation owned 
by that company. In early 1906 the bank indebtedness 
was $2,200,000. 
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Grant W. Spear, who for many years has been vice- 
president of the Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works at 
Chicago, took charge November 1 of the general Eastern 
offices of the company, at 299 Broadway, New York City, 
as vice-president and Eastern manager, Mr. McVicker 
being no longer connected with the Dearborn Company. 

E. C. Felton, president, and John W. Dougherty, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Pennsylvania Steel Company ; 
Quincy Bent, the company’s furnace superintendent at 
Lebanon, Pa., and Charles F. Rand, president of the 
Spanish-American Iron Company, sailed for Cuba last 
Saturday. 

Andrew Carnegie celebrated his seventy-first birthday 
November 25. 

Howard S. Hart has resigned as president of the Cor- 
bin Motor Vehicle Company, New Britain, Conn., and 
has severed his connection with the company. He is suc- 
ceeded as president by President Charles Glover of the 
Corbin Screw Corporation and of the American Hard- 
ware Corporation. 

E. F. Hauserman, assistant city purchasing agent of 
Cleveland, has resigned to become on December 15 as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer and general sales mana- 
ger of the Union Metal Post Company, Canton, Ohio. 
This company has recently commenced the manufacture 
of ornamental lighting posts, and it is the intention to 
extend this branch of the business and probably add 
additional lines. 

George A. Yule of Kenosha, Wis., has been elected a 
director and the general manager of the Racine-Sattley 
Company, Racine, and has assumed full charge of the 
business. The company is a very large manufacturer of 
wagons and carriages, and it is said will soon commence 
the manufacture of light automobiles. Mr. Yule will re- 
tain his interest in the Bain Wagon Company and the 
Badger Brass Company, both of Kenosha. 

L. A. Carlisle, who has been connected with the Cen- 
tral Foundry Company, New York, for a number of years 
in the capacity of manager at plant at Bessemer, Ala., 
has resigned his position to take charge of the affairs of 
the Smith Foundry Company, at Bessemer, in which he 
is interested. C. W. Nixon has been appointed to suc- 
ceed him. 

Joseph A. MacLennan has resigned his position at 
the Philadelphia works of the Link-Belt Company to 
accept the presidency of the Wilmot Machinery Company, 
New Orleans. He had been associated with the Link- 
Belt companies for over 12 years. During part of this 
time he was chief engineer of Woodward, Wight & Co., 
New Orleans agents of the Link-Belt Company, and 
through them made many friends in the Southwest. 

H. L. Brinker, chief chemist at the Ohio Works of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, will de- 
liver a series of 18 lectures before the Y. M. C. A. of 
that city, the first being “ A Historical Sketch of the Iron 
and Steel Industry; Refractory Material.” 

J. B. Pauley, formerly connected with the purchasing 
department of the International Harvester Company, 
Chicago, has been detailed to take charge of the company’s 
affairs abroad, especially with reference to its interests in 
France and Germany. He will have his headquarters at 
Lille, France. Hewill be succeeded in his former position by 
W. B. Edgar, who, prior to the merger of the harvester 
interests, was with Warder, Bushnell & Glessner Com- 
pany, and since that time has occupied important posi- 
tions with the present organization. 

W. A. Gordon, formerly of the Pittsburgh Gage & 
Supply Company, has recently become associated with the 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio, and will sell Ohio 
radiator valves to the trade in the central territory. 

Robert G. Wells, general manager of the Tata Iron 
& Steel Company, Ltd., sailed for India December 2. 

Henry Gardner of Henry R. Merton & Co., metal and 
iron merchants, London, sails for home this week, after 
a prolonged tour, which included visits to the Nacosari 
and Cananea districts in Mexico, the Bisbee camp, Salt 
Lake, Butte and the Boundary District. 
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ANTHONY FRANCIS KEATING, Pittsburgh, died Novem- 
ber 27, aged 68 years. He was a native of Pittsburgh 
and his first employment was as assistant bookkeeper 
for John Dunlap, a tin and sheet iron manufacturer and 
dealer in tinners’ supplies. A few years later Mr. Keat- 
ing became bookkeeper for Zug & Co., and subsequently 
rose to the position of manager of the important rolling 
mills of that firm, which he held until his retirement 
from active business due to ill health about 14 years ago. 
He was not only prominent in Pittsburgh manufacturing 
circles, but also in local political affairs. He was a mem- 
ber of the Select Council of the city from the early 70s 
until 1891, when he retired. He framed the city appro- 
priation bills for many years. He was the first council- 
man to move for the acceptance by the city of the Car- 
negie Library, and was one of the trustees of the library 
for a considerable time. He was also for many years a 
director and treasurer of the Morganza Reform School 
and served on the directorate of the Western Pennsy!]- 
vania Exposition Society, being for yeas its manager. 
He leaves a widow and seven children. Thomas I. Keat- 
ing, vice-president of the Hardware Club, New York, is 
a brother. 

WiLt1AM H. Jackson, New York, died suddenly No- 
vember 24, aged 79 years. He was president of the Jack- 
son Architectural Iron Works and the head of the old 
firm of William H. Jackson & Co. of Union Square, which 
business was founded in 1827 by his father, Nathan H. 
Jackson. He was a member of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce, vice-president of the New York Savings 
Bank, president of the General Synod of the Reformed 
Church in America, a member of the Union League and 
Republican clubs, Sons of the Revolution, New England 
Society, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Natural History 
Museum, the General Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men of New York, and a trustee of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. He leaves a widow and four daughters. 

—_——__-+-e—____ 


The Westinghouse Receivership to Terminate.— 
Final action was taken November 30 for the termination 
of the receivership of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfzg. 
Company, at the meeting of the stockholders in East 
Pittsburgh. Resolutions were passed amending the by- 
laws of the company, increasing the directorate to 16, to 
be classified into one, two, three and four year terms, 
and to provide for the election of a proxy committee. 
The directors elected were: One year, Richard Delafield, 
E. C. Converse, Anthony N. Brady and J. D. Callery; 
two years, A. C. Becker, George N. Verity, William Mc- 
Conway and Charles A. Moore; three years, Charles F. 
Brooker, James F. Kuhn, E. F. Atkins and E. M. Kerr; 
four years, George Westinghouse, Neil Rantoul, Joseph 
W. Marsh and Albert H. Wiggin. The proxy committee 
will consist of James N. Jarvie, Jacob H. Schiff, Charles 
F. Adams, Robert S. Smith and E. W. Roebling. Appli- 
cation has been made to the United States Court in Pitts- 
burgh for the discharge of the receivers not later than 
December 15, and return of the property to the stock- 
holders. 

nasiaipeenccelliiisiecieaiinn: 

The Bickford Fire Brick Company, which recently 
purchased the Curwensville Fire Brick Company’s plant, 
Curwensville, Pa., has had the plant remodeled and en- 
larged, and it is now being operated at capacity. The 
company manufactures the Crescent fire brick exclusively, 
a high grade hand made brick for furnace linings. The 
company has opened an office at 1122 Farmers’ Bank 
Building, Pittsburgh, in charge of J. A. Bickford, treas- 
urer and general manager, and S. M. Bickford, secretary 
and sales manager of the company. 


No. 2 stack of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, was blown in November 23. The 
company is now operating two new blast furnaces with a 
daily capacity of about 800 tons, but when operating its 
Bessemer steel plant full time it will still be a buyer of 
a considerable quantity of Bessemer iron in the open 
market. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel, 


James W. Arnold, South Charlestown, W. Va., is negotiating 
with the Commercial Club of Ennis, Texas, with the view of 
establishing a rolling mill in that place, to have a capacity of 
20 tons of finished iron a day. While it has not been definitely 
decided to locate at Ennis, a plant will be built somewhere in 
the Southwest. 

John W. Wortham and associates, Dallas, Texas, are nego- 
tiating with the Penitentiary Board for a lease of the iron plant 
at Rusk, Texas, with the intention of placing it in operation. 

The Ward-Dickey Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

A company capitalized at $250,000, said to be represented by 
R. Jenkins of Wales, will build a plant for the manufacture 
of tin plate at Welland, Ont. The plant will have a frontage 
on the Grand Trunk Railroad and the buildings: will be of steel. 
About 250 men will be employed. 

The furnace of the Sheftield Coal & Iron Company, at Shef- 
field, Ala., is being repaired and will probably be in blast within 
30 days. 

It is announced that the plant recently leased by the R. C 
Foster Company, known as the Weller Rolling Mill, at Gadsden, 
Ala., will be put in operation within a week or 10 days. 


General Machinery. 


The Fink-Anderson Engineering Company, South Bend, Ind., 
bas been incorporated with $30,000 capital stock, to manufac- 
ture gas power plants, build special machinery and do all 
classes of die work, jig work and jobbing machine work. The 
company is the builder of the Mecklenburg engine and at pres- 
ent is running full force 13 hr. a day. W. C. Anderson is pres- 
ident; R. A. Fink, secretary; H. A. Fink, treasurer. 


The new building being erected on Forest Park Boulevard 
by the Champion Shoe Machinery Company, St. Louis, Mo., will 
be 155 x 182 ft., of brick construction, and so arranged that a 
second story can be added at any time. When the new building 
is completed the company will have over three times its present 
floor space. 

The Automatic Roller Bearing Company, Chicago, IIl., has 
contracted with the city of Goshen, Ind., for a site on which to 
build a large plant, capable of giving employment to 2500 men. 
The officers of the company are: Thomas R. Butchart, presi- 
dent; Thomas W. Reilly, secretary; Isaac A. George, treasurer. 
The Crescent Motor Car Company, Detroit, has also closed a 
dea! with the city of Goshen whereby it will move into the 
plant vacated by the Cosmo Buttermilk Soap Company. 


J. S. Smalley of Muscatine, Iowa, is preparing to build a 
garage and machine shop for the building and repair of auto- 
mobile and marine gas engines. 


The Racine Electrical Mfg. Company has been incorporated 
at Racine, Wis., with a capital stock of $25,000, by Chas. A. 
Kraynik, Chas. M. Dietrich and Albert E. Anderson, 

The Curtin-Hebart-Anthony Company, Gloversville, N. Y., is 
making plans for a new manufacturing plant it will erect during 
the coming year for the manufacture of a special sewing ma- 
chine for heavy leather sewing, emery wheel dressers and cut- 
ters, glove and leather cutting dies and presses. The plant will 
consist of machine shop, foundry, pattern shop and office build- 
ing, with a total of 30,000 to 40,000 sq. ft. of floor space. A 
large part of the machinery for equipping the new plant will be 
of special design and built by the company. The plant will be 
equipped with a steam power plant and all modern equipment. 
Present machinery will be moved to the new building. Mr. Cur- 
tin states that the purchase of additional machinery and equip- 
ment will not be considered until after May 1 of next year. 

The Herath & Hultman Mfg. & Equipment Company has 
been incorporated at Schenectady, N. Y., capitalized at $100,- 
000, to manufacture machinery. The directors are Augustus 
Herath, Iver Hultman, Daniel Cary, Wm. Bushnell and N. A. 
Schwitz, all of Schenectady. 


Foundries. 


The Lynchburg Foundry Company, New York, is to spend 
about $50,000 in making improvements to its plant at Radford, 
Va. Plans have beer completed and contract for the steel work 
has been awarded to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Company, 
Roanoke, Va., for an addition to the special foundry, to be 50 x 
125 ft. This building will be equipped with an electric traveling 
crane and pits for the vertical casting of flanged pipe ranging 
from 30 to 6O in. in diameter and 2 to 20 ft. in length. 

The Gibbes Machinery Company, Columbia, 8. C., is rebuild- 
ing its foundry, which was recently destroyed by fire, and has 
purchased practically all the equipment it will require. 

Contracts have been let by the Board of Trustees of the 
Jeffersonville Reformatory, Jeffersonville, Ind., for the rebuild- 
ing of the foundry, recently burned. The iron and structural 


work was awarded to the Brown-Ketcham Iron Works, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., at $7600. 

The Iron City Sanitary Mfg. Company, Zelienople, Pa., has 
completed foundations for an addition to its plant, 100 x 300 
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ft., which will be used as a foundry and core room. The build- 
ing will be of concrete and steel construction and will cost about 
$55,000. Modern equipment will be installed, and when the ad- 
dition is completed the foundry capacity of the plant will be 
increased about 50 per cent. 


The new foundry of the Atkinson Foundry & Car Shops, St. 
Albans, W. Va., has been largely equipped with Northern equip- 
ment, including a No. 48 Newten cupola, blower, ladles and a 
Northern crane, all furnished by the Northern Engineering 
Works, Detroit, Mich. The Atkinson Company will make car 
wheels, cars, &c., in a modern plant. 


John B. Lee and associates of Anniston, Ala., have incorpo- 
rated the Lee. Foundry Corporation, with a capital stock of 
$20,000, for the manufacture of gray iron castings. The com- 
pany has purchased the plant of the Wilson Stove & Mfg. Com- 
pany and will operate the foundry, producing about 25 tons per 
day. 

Herman J. Eberman and James A. Bailey, formerly connected 
with the designing department of the Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y., have resigned and will erect a 
brass foundry on Institute and Harrison streets, Jamestown, 
and engage in the business under the name of Eberman-Balley 
Brass Works Company. Construction of the new foundry build- 
ing will start at once. 

Contracts have been awarded to Rafferty & O’Hara for the 
construction of a brass foundry on East Water street, Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the M. L. Oberdorfer Brass Company. A pattern shop 
and office building are to be erected at a later date. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Yolande Coal & Coke Company, Yolande, Ala., has under 
consideration the construction of a power plant to supply light 
to North Birmingham and adjacent cities, but plans for this 
improvement have not yet been completed. 


A private company, of which A. R> Scott is manager, is 
erecting a new electric light plant at McCook, Neb., which will 
be housed in a building of brick and steel construction and 
equipped with a steam turbine unit. The cost of this improve- 
ment is estimated at $35,000. 


Consulting Engineer Charles A. Alexander is to have charge 
of preparing the layout of the power plant to be installed in the 
new four-story factory building to be erected for L. Adler Broth- 
ers Company, 92 St. Paul street, Rochester, N. Y. The boiler 
plant will be from 800 to 1000 hp. and will supply both heating 
and power. The building will be 200 x 272 ft. and devoted to 
the manufacture of clothing. All the larger machines will be 
direct motor driven, and the smaller machines will be grouped 
to motor driven line shaft. The generating plant will consist 
of two or three direct connected generating units with total 
capacity of about 200 hp. Max Adler will receive bids on ma- 
chinery and building after December 15. 

John C. Thompson, William N. Shaw and Charles J, Star- 
buck of New York, who recently purchased the plant of the 
Watertown Engine Company and reorganized the company under 
the name of the New York Engine Company, are now having 
plans prepared for a large addition to the machine shop and 
foundry at Watertown, N. Y. In connection with the manufac- 
ture of steam engines the company will engage in the manufac- 
ture of a gas engine of an improved type. Work on the pat- 
terns for the new engine is already under way, but some time 
will be devoted to tests, &c., before placing the new engine on 


the market, 
Bridges and Buildings. 


The Metropolitan Bridge Company, Syracuse, N. Y., with a 
capital stock of $30,000, has been incorporated by A. H. Mallery, 
A, M. Mallery and G. H. Welch, to engage in general steel erect- 
ing and fabricating work. 

Fires. 

The foundry of the Freyberg Iron Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
was burned November 20, the loss being about $5000. 

The passenger car shop of the Rhodes-Curry Company, Am- 
herst, N. S., was destroyed by fire November 25, the loss being 
about $100,000. 

The car plant of the J. G. Brill Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was partly burned November 29. In addition to a section of the 
works a large amount of car material was destroyed, the entire 
loss being estimated at $150,000. 

Pitts- 
loss being about 


The pattern shop of the Mesta Machine Company, 
burgh, Pa., was burned November 25, the 
$25,000. The building was 60 x 125 ft. 

Hardware. 


Since the fire in the shovel plant of the Indiana Rolling 
Mill Company, New Castle, Ind., last summer, the company has 
decided to combine its rolling mill and shovel plant at one 
point. A new shovel factory is in course of erection on a site 
adjacent to the rolling mill, and it is expected the new plant 
will be in operation about January 1. 

On January 1 the Blakesley-Tuttle Stove Company, manu- 
facturer of Security stoves and ranges, and the Hoover Stove & 
Casting Company, both of Kansas City, Mo., will be merged 
into a new organization, known as the Security Stove & Mfg. 
Company, with a paid up capital of $60,000. The Hoover Stove 
& Casting Company has successfully operated a foundry in 
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Kansas City and is well known to the trade as headquarters for 
stove repairs. Contracts have been let for a line of patterns 
which will be ready for the spring trade. The officers of the 
new company will be A. M. Blakesley, formerly of the Rock 
Island Stove Company, president; John K. Hoover, vice-presi- 
dent; G. W. Blakesley, manager; Charles R. Hoover, secretary 
and treasurer. 


The Elwood Lawn Mower Mfg. Company, Elwood, Ind., has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $25,000. 


The Home & Office Novelty Company, Princeton, Ind., has 
been crganized with $25,000 capital stock to manufacture novel- 
ties, especially an improved cuspidor, so constructed that it can- 
not spill. It is the invention of C. L. Snyder, president of the 
company. C. K. King is secretary of the company. 


The New Haven Machine Screw Company, New Haven, Conn., 
has taken the building formerly occupied by the Jenser Smelt- 
ing Company. adjoining its original plant, and has installed 
additional machinery. This gives the company 75 per cent. 
more floor space and provides ample facilities to take care of 
its growing business. The plant has been run to its full capac- 
ity during the past 12 months. 


The controlling interest in the Standard Whip Company, 
Westfield, Mass., has been acquired by James P. McCarthy, 
Timothy 8. Conway and Charles J. Rooney, who have taken the 
stock held by Edward H. Pratt. Messrs. Conway and Rooney 
are experienced whip men, having been connected with the New 
England Whip Company, Westfield, for a number of years. The 
new owners will assume immediate charge of the plant. 


The Spargo Wire Cloth Company has been incorporated at 
Rome, N. Y., with a capital of $50,000, to manufacture copper, 
brass, and bronze, wire cloth of all kinds, and will erect a 
factory for the purpose, 100 x 200 ft., of steel and concrete. 
The company will use in the manufacture of its products wire 
made by the James A. Spargo Wire Company, which has an 
extensive plant at Rome. One of the specialties of the new 
company will be wire mosquito netting, which will not rust, for 
the use of the Government on Panama Canal work, for the pro- 
tection of employees from mosquitoes. 


Miscellaneous, 

The Commissioner of Public Works, Yonkers, N. Y., has 
had specifications prepared and will take bids on an industrial 
railroad and equipment to be installed at the water works 
pumping station. 


The San Diego Woods Products Company, San Diego, Cal., 
has begun work on a new electric plant designed to develop 
500 hp., from which current will be supplied for the opera- 
tions of the South Park & East Side Railroad street cars. 
Additional improvements planned include the erection of build- 
ings and the installation of machinery for the manufacture of 
by-products, such as wool alcohol and other liquids. This 


portion of the work will probably be taken up about the first 
of the year. 


The Tirrill Mfg. Company has been incorporated at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., with a capital stock of $100,000, to manu- 
facture electrical switches and other specialties under the 
patents of Allan A. Tirrill, electrical engineer, and electrical 
machinery and apparatus. The new company acquired the 
patents by purchasing the assests of the Schenectady Mfg. Com- 
pany, which formerly controlled them. A small factory building 
acquired with the latter company’s assets will be disposed of, 
not being adequate to the new company’s requirements, and 
manufacturing space will be leased and equipped either in the 
Adriance, Platt & Co. building on Dock street, or in the Roy 
Building on South Church street. Allan A. Tirrill is presi- 
dent; Frank McClellan, vice-president, and Everett BE. Lucas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


Charles R. Hanscom, president of the Eastern Shipbuilding 
Company, New London, Conn., announces that the plant at 
Groton, where the Minnesota and Dakota and other vessels 
were built, will be sold at auction and the yard dismantled. 
The property will be sold within the next few weeks. 


The Susquehanna Smelting Company, Lockport, N. Y., manu- 
facturer of ferroalloys, announce that it will have plans pre- 
pared for doubling the present capacity. Herbert C. Harrison 
is vice-president and general manager. 


Bartz, Wygant & Brown, Hornell, N. Y., manufacturers of 
electrical specialties, are considering consolidating with the 
A. J. Deer Company of Buffalo, and will erect a large three- 
story addition to their factory. 


The Flint Cement Company, Central Building, Rochester, 
N. Y., has been organized by Lyman J. Baskin and others for 
the purpose of erecting a cement plant at Gorham, N. Y., with a 
capacity of 2000 bbl. daily. Mr. Baskin states that the organ- 
ization is now being perfected and that the construction of the 
plant, purchase of machinery, equipment, &c., will not be taken 
up until next April. 


The New York Central Railroad, New York, has given an 
order to the T. S. Marvel Shipbuilding Company, Newburgh, 
N. Y., for two steel tugboats. The tugs will be 105 ft. in length. 
Contracts have also been awarded to the New York Shipbuilding 
Company for four steel car floats, and to Harry Cossey of Tot- 


tenville, N. Y., for six grain boats for delivery during the com- 
ing year. 
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The Mechanical Engineers. 


If there was one thing more than another that im- 
pressed those who attended the opening of the twenty- 
ninth annual meeting of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers in New York Tuesday evening, it was 
the more than ever systematic handling of affairs. The 
attendance at these meetings grows steadily larger, hav- 
ing considerably more than doubled in the last five years. 
Were it not for the superior facilities afforded by the 
Engineering Societies’ Building, overcrowding and con- 
fusion would be unavoidable. The registering of mem- 
bers was accomplished with greater dispatch than ever 
by the improved arrangement, and this was but one in- 
stance of the foresight of the committee in making ade- 
quate provision for entertaining a large number. 

According to custom, the initial event was the presi- 
dent’s address. M. L. Holman of St. Louis, having been 
one of the participants in the conference of State Gov- 
ernors and others in Washington last May to consider the 
conservation of our natural resources, appropriately se- 
lected as his subject, “ The Conservation Idea as Applied 
to the American Society of Mechanical Engineers.” After 
reciting briefly the circumstances connected with the call- 
ing of this conference, the papers presented and the reso- 
lutions adopted, he gave an exhaustive and statistical 
discussion of the various phases of the problem—safe- 
guarding of health, including prevention of disease, san- 
itation, protection of water supply and attention to the 
purity of foods; care of the land; preservation of the 
forests; utilization of water resources for irrigation and 
power; reclamation of swamp lands, and elimination of 
waste in the consumption of fuels and minerals. In con- 
nection with the last mentioned item, President Holman 
declared : 

Of our mineral resources, iron stands at the head as the dis- 
tinct feature in our past development along mechanical lines, 
notwithstanding that electricity is trying to relegate us to the 
copper age. An unlimited supply of metal is not needed. We 
require simply sufficient metal for a working capital and to keep 
the stock good by supplying for wear and tear. At the present 
time an immense amount of iron is lying in the wrecks and 
serap iron piles all over the country because it does not pay to 
work it over. . .. 

The conservation of iron must be by reducing waste to a 
minimum. As the supply of iron decreases the price will in- 
crease and the scrap iron merchant will become an important 
factor. The mathematical limit apnears to point to the control 


of the old iron market as the ultimate function of the Steel 
Trust of the future. 


Concluding, the speaker pointed out the responsibili- 
ties of the engineer in the field of conservation and gave 
advice to the society in applying the conservation idea to 
its own conduct, incidentally paying tribute to Secretary 
Calvin W. Rice and his associates for the improved meth- 
ods of handling the society’s affairs. He also urged 
“that the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
make an effort to conserve both the time and the funds 
of future members by issuing a note book which shall 
gradually become the standard mechanical note book.” 

The conferring of honorary membership on Prof. John 
A. Brashear, which followed the president’s address, was 
no more gratifying to the recipient than to those bestow- 
ing the honor, who are familiar with the great work 
which the professor has done, not only in astronomical 
research, but what is more important, through the won- 
derful instruments he has designed, in opening up pos- 
sibilities for extending astronomical knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Brashear was escorted to the rostrum and pre- 
sented to the president by W. R. Warner of the Warner 
& Swasey Company, which has. executed many of the 
professor’s designs. Mr. Warner briefly recounted the 
distinctions which justified the award of honorary mem- 
bership and President Holman announced the election 
and presented the certificate. 

Professor Brashear responded with evident apprecia- 
tion, and, as he had been requested, gave a lecture, illus- 
trated with lantern slide views, on “ Photography of the 
Stars.” It is safe to say that the remarkable facts and 
figures of which the speaker has an inexhaustible fund 
were hardly more impressive to those who heard them for 
the first time than to those who had the privilege of hear- 
ing some of them in the similar lecture given by Professor 
Brashear at the meeting in Detroit last summer. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


The markets have quieted down considerably. In the 


case of Pig Iron this is due to the fact that melters 


have bought, the majority of them in a conservative man- 
ner, as to quantity, for delivery over the first quarter, 
and partly into the second quarter. They began toward 
the middle of October, new sets of buyers following the 
rising market, and in many instances returning later for 
additional quantities. The furnace interests advanced 
prices until now buyers being fairly supplied await de- 
velopments and sellers show a good deal of indifference. 
In the Pittsburgh District some merchants are reselling 


Bessemer and Basic Irons at concessions from the fur- 
nace prices. 

In the finished trades the new orders, generally speak- 
ing, have been falling off and some hesitation is devel- 
oping which is attributed by some authorities to the feel- 
ing among buyers that reductions in the duty on Steel 


may bring an enforced lowering in prices. However lit- 


tle there may be in such anticipations, the fact does exist 
that it is shaping the policy of consuming interests, and 


is being felt in the trade. It has had its effect in coun- 


teracting to some extent the more buoyant sentiment 
which was spreading immediately before the election and 
gained a good deal of strength after it. 

The Steel Rail trade is still lagging. The aggregate 
of sales is moderate and no really large quantities have 
been placed. Among the orders received were about 6000 
tons from the Central Railroad of New Jersey and 3000 
tons from the Wheeling & Lake Erie. Car builders are 
getting additional work, but their orders do not call for 
a large tonnage. 

It is estimated that during the week ending last Sat- 
urday there were placed contracts for Structural Material 
aggregating 57,000 tons, of which the American Bridge 
Company booked 28,000 tons. These include contracts 
specifically noted last week. The American Bridge Com- 
pany has booked the order for 10,500 tons of material 
for another open hearth building at Gary, which is to 
be followed later on by two Bar mills. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad has called for bids on 8500 tons of 
bridge work. Cleveland shipbuilding interests are to 
build two additional freighters, for which the material, 
about 2700 tons, has been placed with Pittsburgh mills. 
The Carnegie Steel Company is to furnish the 8000 tons 
of Plates and Shapes for the battleship Utah, which is 
to be built at the yards of the New York Shipbuilding 
Company. 

The Tin Plate mills are assured of a fair run of 
work for the winter, having closed with salmon packers 
and can makers for round lots for delivery mostly prior 
to April 1. The active capacity is being increased by 
the starting of additional mills. 

In some sections of the country the trade in Old Ma- 
terial continues active, with dealers outbidding the con- 
sumers. It is claimed that in a considerable number of 
instances this was due to the covering of shorts. 

Heavy imports, due to the resumption of the Mexican 
mines, light exports and a record domestic production 
have been the recent features of the Copper marke‘. 
The mills in the Naugatuck Valley have been busy lately, 
but the Wire trade is not doing relatively as well. First 


hands are maintaining prices, but Electrolytic is availa- 
ble at 144c., net, 10 days. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italies. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 

Dec. 2, Nov. 25, Nov. 4, Dee. 4, 

PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1908. 1908. 1908. 1907. 
Foundry No. 2, Standard, Phila- 

Geers v ac cack ade sex 6 817.25 $17.25 $16.75 $18.75 
Foundry No. 2, Southern, Cincin- 


ME ta Wnewa oecd rebecca wees’ 16.25 16.25 15.75 18.00 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 17.00 17.00 16.50 19.00 
Basie, delivered Eastern Pa.... 16.50 16.50 16.00 17.50 
Basie, Valley Furnace......... 15.50 15.50 13.90 17.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh........... 17.40 17.40 15.65 19.90 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 15.15 15.15 14.40 18.90 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 19.50 19.50 19.50 25.00 

BILLETS, &c., Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 25.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 
Forging Biliets, Pittsburgh..... 27.00 27.00 27.00 30.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 26.20 26.20 26.20 30.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, at mill..... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

Steel Rails, Melting, Chicago... 15.50 15.50 14.50 13.75 
Steel Rails, Melting, Phila..... 16.25 16.25 15.25 11.50 
Iron Rails, Chicago........... 19.50 19.50 18.00 15.50 
Iron Rails, Philadelphia....... 20.50 20.50 19.75 17.50 
Car Wheels, Chicago.......... 16.00 16.00 15.25 22.00 
Car Wheels, Philadelphia...... 16.00 16.50 15.00 19.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 16.50 16.75 15.50 13.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 15.25 15.00 15.00 12.00 
Heavy Stee! Scrap, Philadelphia 16.25 16.25 15.25 11.50 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.60 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.56 1.56 1.56 1.76 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Beams, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Beams, Pitteburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Angles, Tidewater, New York... 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.86 
Angles, Péttebargh.scccccccccs 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.70 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.80 
SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 

Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, Black, No. 28, Pittsburgh. 2.50 250 2.50 2.60 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh........ 1.95 1.95 1.95 2.05 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.75 1.75 1.75 2.00 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.50 
METALS, Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Lake Copper, New York....... 14.50 14.50 14.00 13.75 
Electrolytic Copper, New York. 14.25 14.12% 13.75 13.62% 
Spelter, New York............ 5.20 5.10 4.90 4.60 
Spelter, St. Louis..........0+. 5.05 4.95 4.80 4.45 
Be OE BOG pccctceoaacs 4.35 4.37144 4.35 4.12% 
Lead, St. Lowls.....cscccssees 5.20 4.22% 4.30 4.00 
Be Svcs cba vewesiseve 29.40 30.35 30.37% 30.10 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 8.12% 8.12% 8.00 8.75 
Wiekel, Mew Yor... .ccscccves 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
Tin Plate, 100 lb., New York... $3.89 $3.89 $3.89 $4.09 

ee 
Chicago. 


FisHer Burepine, December 2, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 
While the tonnage record of November contracts has not 
been swelled by any Rail purchases of notable importance, 
orders for other railroad material for car and track repair 
work have steadily increased. The general demand from 
other Iron and Steel consuming industries has held up well, 
so that on the whole the totals for the month just ended will 
equal, if not slightly exceed, those of October. The Steel 
finishing mills are running fuller, and more Open Hearth 
furnaces are being started to supply them with Steel. Seven 
more Open Hearths in the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company were lighted Monday, making 19 out of the total 
of 24 now in operation. The five remaining furnaces are 
being put in readiness for service when needed. Five of the 
six Open Hearths in the Inland Steel Company’s plant are 
going and the finishing departments are all fairly well en- 
gaged. Specifications for Steel Bars and Structural Mate- 
rial are coming out quite freely, but shipments of material 
for warehouse stocks are expected to slack up somewhat dur- 
ing the present month, on account of the taking of inven- 
tories at the close of the year. The aggregate of Spike and 
Bolt orders entered by the principal interest last week 
amounted to 39,000 kegs, besides which there is prospect of 
further orders of even greater volume. The gradual exten- 
sion of new car construction is reflected in a more active de- 
mand for Axle Billets. The recent orders entered by the 
Illinois Steel Company were last week increased by the pur- 
chase of 1000 tons, taken by a local forge shop. Pig Iron 
has slowed up, and the moderate business now moving con- 













































































































































































cerns chiefly first quarter requirements, though some new 
orders are being booked through the first half. No section of 
the market displays more strength and firmness than Old 
Material. It is strongly supported by conditions, which at 
present are operating to equalize the supply and demand, and 
dealers ure not disposed to disturb the balance by making 
offerings from their reserve stocks. 

Pig Iron.—After a period of active buying which began 
in the latter part of October, and was maintained with con- 
siderable vigor until the close of November, the Pig Iron 
market has settled down to a state of comparative quiet and 
inactivity. Quite a number of contracts representing the 
deferred purchases of first quarter requirements were, how- 
ever, included in last week’s transactions, but most of them 
were for small lots. On all of this business recent advances 
are reported to have been steadily held, the price in the 
local market being $17.50, delivered, for Northern Iron, and 
$13, Birmingham, or $17.35, delivered, for Southern. On 
all second quarter business the Northerr furnaces are asking 
$18, while at least two of the leading Southern producers 
are entering orders through the second half at $13, Birming- 
ham. Several fair sized inquiries are out for first half which 
have not as yet been closed. A few of these comprise 
amounts ranging from 1000 to 3000 tons, and are regarded 
as likely to result in orders. Some interest of a tentative 
character, at least on the part of consumers, is beginning to 
develop in third or fourth quarter deliveries, regarding which 
a number of new inquiries have come into the market within 
the past few days. As far as can be learned, none of the 
furnaces, either Northern vr Southern, is willing to con- 
tract so far ahead, and no quotations are being made for 
second half. Present indications point to a quiet market 
during December. In fact, a good many melters are re- 
questing changes in the schedules that will put the deliveries 
of all Iron not required for immediate use over into Jan- 
uary. This action is prompted by the desire to reduce stocks 
as low as possible in the inventory season. From the view- 
point of both producers and consumers, the situation affords 
encouragement, being marked by elements of strength, which 
promise well for the future. The following quotations are 
for December delivery, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $19.50 to $20.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 17.50 to 18.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 17.00 to 17.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3-....... 16.50 to 17.00 
mentors Boepten, Mo, 1. ...isccicesss 18.00 to 18.50 
eS Ee ne 17.85 to 18.35 
SO ee 17.35 to 17.85 
eS eS eee 16.85 to 17.35 
pee Coe IO. B.. sc ccc ccs ccces 16.35 to 16.85 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.85 to 18.35 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 17.35 to 17.85 
Southern Gray Forge.............+.-. 15.85 to 16.35 
eer 15.60 to 16.10 
ee NN. . kn so n.wae sane 6 17.00 to 17.50 
Penne TOONROUNEP. iis namie dca scedess 17.90 to 18.40 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 6 % 19.90 to 20.40 
Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 % 20.90 to 21.40 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 10 % 22.90to 23.40 


(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Business in Forging Billets, though 
light, shows some improvement. Aside from an order of 
1000 tons of Axle Billets taken by the leading interest, the 
demand is comprised of scattering orders for small lots. 
Practically all such orders for Forging Billets are reported 
to have been placed at the regular base price of $28.50, Chi- 
cago. Wire Rod specifications are coming out quite satis- 
factorily, and a considerable tonnage of new contracts are 
being placed. particularly with Eastern manufacturers. 
Prices hold firm and are unchanged, as follows: Bessemer, 
$33; Basic, $34; Chain, $33, all at Pittsburgh. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—No contracts for any of 
the important standard Rail tonnage now pending are re- 
ported to have been closed this week, though it is expected 
that one of the lots representing the requirements of a 
Western line, amounting to about 40,000 tons, will be closed 
within a few days. A few small Rail orders have been 
placed, among which was one for 1200 tons of Open Hearth 
Rails, which will be rolled at the South Works of the Illinois 
Steel Company; an order of 1100 tons from the financial 
agent of the State of Texas will be supplied by the same 
interest. To the liberal volume of Spike and Bolt orders 
recently entered by the Illinois Steel Company there were 
added last week 25,000 kegs of Spikes and 10,000 kegs of 
Bolts from a leading Western line, and 4000 kegs of Spikes 
for the new Harriman line being built on the western 
coast of Mexico. Business in Light Rails is gradually in- 
creasing, a fact that indicates the continued expansion of 
activities in the larger industrial enterprises, particularly 
in the mines and saw mills. We are advised that full prices 
have been obtained on some recent orders, and except in 
extreme Southern territory, where keen competition is 
met, concessions exceeding $1 are infrequent. We quote 
as follows: Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders; 1908 
delivery, 1.50c.; car lots, 1.60c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., 
according to delivery; Track Bolts, 2.15c. to 2.25c., base, 
Square Nuts, and 2.30c. to 2.40c., base, Hexagon Nuts. The 
store prices on Track Supplies range from 0.15c. to 0.20c. 
above mill prices. Light Rails, 25 to 45 Ib., $26: 20-Ib.. 
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$27: 16-Ib., $28: 12-]b.. $29. Standard Sections. Bessemer, 
$28; Open Hearth, $30, on lots of 500 tons and over; on 
smaller lots, $2 a ton extra. 

Structural Material.—The question of the award of 
contract on bids recently submitted for the construction of 
the new Chicago City Hall has been referred by the city 
engineer to the City Council. Owing to the alleged irregular- 
ity in submission of bids, it is questionable if the contract 
will go to any one of the three lowest bidders, and it is not 
improbable that before final settlement of the matter is 
reached, litigation may ensue with the result of delaying the 
letting of the work. Last week brought little new business 
to fabricators, but few of the pending contracts having been 
closed. Among these were 1000 tons for the office building 
of the La Salle Investment Company, Broadway and Olive 
street, St. Louis, taken by the Richards-Noelke Iron Works, 
Indianapolis; 270 tons for the Wisconsin Steel Company’s 
plant, secured by the Pittsburgh Steel Construction Com- 
pany, and 1500 tons of additional material required for the 
channel spans of the McKinley Bridge at St. Louis, which 
is being fabricated by the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 
The American Bridge Company entered an order from the 
Santa Fe Railroad for 500 tons of bridge material; the 
same company has placed an order for 10,500 tons of plain 
material, which it will fabricate for the construction of 
another open hearth building at Gary. The Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad is taking figures on 8000 tons, besides which 
there are a number of similar inquiries in the market for 
lots ranging from 1000 to 3000 tons. The Missouri Valley 
Bridge Company secured the contract for the erection of a 
highway bridge at Missoula, Mont., requiring 1000 tons on 
a bid of $143,500. The Board of Sanitary Commissioners, 
Chicago, is taking figures on a bridge for the St. Paul cross- 
ing over the North Branch, which calls for 172 tons. Speci- 
fications for plain material are coming in at a good rate, and 
the structural mill at the South Works is now running prac- 
tically full on a double turn. Prices from store are 1.95ce. 
to 2c. Mill prices at Chicago are as follows: Beams and 
Channels, 3 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.78c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 
%-in. and heavier, 1.78c.; larger than 6 in. on one or both 
legs, 1.88c.; Beams, larger than 6 in. on one or both legs, 
1.88c.; Beams, larger than 15 in., 1.88c.; Zees, 3 in. and 
over, 1.78c.; Tees, 3 in. and over, 1.83c. 

Plates.—Though not concentrated in large lots, Plate 
orders are more numerous, and the rolling schedules of the 
mills are better filled than for some time. A good portion 
of the business coming out is derived from structural work 
in buildings, bridges and new car construction. Jobbers re- 
port a moderate demand from store, although nothing beyond 
actual present requirements is considered in the general run 
of orders. Mill prices are a little firmer, and departures 
from the regular schedule are growing less frequent, though 
they have not entirely disappeared. We quote mill ship- 
ments as follows: Tank Plates, 4-in. and heavier, wider 
than 64% and up to 100 in. wide, inclusive, car lots, Chi- 
cago, 1.78c.; 3-16 in., 1.88¢.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.93c.; 
No. 9, 2.03c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 in., 1.88c., 
base, for 14-in. and heavier, with the same advance for lighter 
weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.88c.; Flange qual- 
ity, 1.98c. Store prices on Plates are as follows: Tank 
Plates, 14-in. and heavier, up to 72 in. wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; 
from 72 to 96 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 3-16 in. up to 60 in. 
wide, 2.10c. to 2.25¢.; 72 in. wide, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; No. 8, 
up to 60 in. wide, 2.10c. to 2.15¢.; Flange and Head quality. 
0.25c. extra. 

Sheets.—Business in Sheets continues to hold fairly even. 
Jobbers are buying and specifying conservatively, not desir- 
ing to increase stocks more than is necessary prior to the 
taking of inventories. Heavier gauges are not so much in 
demand as the lighter Sheets, which in both Black and Gal- 
vanized are moving in fair volume. Mill prices have steadied 
up considerably of late, and it is stated that as a rule they 
are regularly maintained. There continues, however, to be 
some deviation from the regular schedule of store prices. We 
quote mill shipments as follows, Chicago: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 1.98c.; No. 12, 2.05¢c.; No. 14, 2.08c.; No. 16, 
2.18¢c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.48c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.48c. ; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.53c.; No. 27, 2.58c.; No. 28, 2.68c. ; 
No. 29, 2.78¢.; No. 30, 2.88c.; Galvanized Sheets. Nos. 10 
to 14, 2.68c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.83¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.98e.: 
Nos. 22 to 24, 3.13c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.33c.; No. 27, 3.58¢c.; 
No. 28, 3.78c.; No. 30, 4.23c.; Black Sheets from store: 
Blue Annealed, No. 10, 2.15c.; No. 12, 2.20c.: No. 14, 
2.25c.; No. 16, 2.35c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 21, 2.60c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.65c.; No. 26, 2.70c.; No. 27, 2.75¢.; No. 28, 
2.85¢.; No. 30, 3.25¢.; Galvanized from store: Nos. 10 to 
16, 3c.; Nos. 18 to 20, 3.15c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.30c.; No. 26, 
3.50c.; No. 27, 3.70c.; No. 28, 3.90c.; No. 30, 4.40c. to 4.45c. 

Bars.—Steel Bars have been conspicuously active since 
specifications against the July contracts begun to come in, 
and continue to maintain their leading position. Specifica- 
tions amounting to 15,000 tons have been booked this month 
by the leading producer. The situation in Iron Bars is with- 
out material change as respects price or demand. Orders 
generally include only such amounts as are required for im- 
mediate use, though perhaps they are a little more numerous. 
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Quotations, Chicago, are as follows: Steel Bars, 1.58c., with 
half extras; Iron Bars, 1.50c.; Hoops, No. 13, and lighter, 
1.98c., full extra, Hoop card; Bands, No. 12 gauge and 
heavier, 1.58c., half extra, Steel Bar card; Soft Steel Angles 
and Shapes, 1.68e., half extras. Store prices are as fol- 
lows: Bar Iron, 2c. to 2.15c.; Steel Bars, 1.9Vc. to 2c.; 
Steel Bands, 1.90c., as per Bar card, half extras; Soft Steel 
Hoops, 2.25c. to 2.35c., full extras. 

Merchant Pipe.—Jobbers’ orders are being carefully 
limited in amount to meet only current requirements. The 
near approach of the inventory season makes it desirable to 
reduce stocks as low as possible, and this, it is held, ac- 
counts for some slowing up in demand, Under ordinary con- 
ditions, however, trade is usually light through the winter 
months, and no large movement is looked for in the im- 
mediate future. The following mill discounts are quoted: 
Black Pipe, 4 to 6 in., 73.2; 7 to 12 in., 70.2; Galvanized, 
34 to 6 in., 63.2. These discounts are subject to one point 
on the base. From store, in small lots, Chicago jobbers 
quote 73 per cent. on Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 in. About 
three points above these prices is asked for Iron Pipe. 

Boiler Tubes.—The necessity for increased motive 
power is bringing out a moderately increased demand for 
Locomotive Tubes for repair work, and some new orders of 
fair size are being placed. Merchant Tubes continue quiet, 
with no movement of special interest. Mill quotations for 
future delivery, on the base sizes, are as follows: 2% to 
4% in., inclusive, Steel Tubes, 63.2; Iron, 50.2; Seamless, 
50.2; 214 in. and smaller, and lengths over 18 ft., and 2% 
in, and larger, and lengths over 22 ft., 10 per cent. extra. 
Store prices are as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
SS Sa ae ee rer 35 35 
2k, GO DO Ms 060604 an see aens cee 35 35 
OS eee arr! 35 35 
eS ee ee Cr ee 60 47% 47% 
ey ae ree ee 50 35 4 


Merchant Steel.—An order for 150 tons of Shafting 
reported to have been placed at regular discounts indicates 
a better degree of firmness than has characterized Shafting 
prices for some time. There are few new orders for Mer- 
chant Steel coming in, but specifications are being furnished 
freely by manufacturers; jobbers, however, are holding back 
a little, not wishing to increase stocks before the first of the 
year or until after stock taking is over. We quote as fol- 
lows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire Steel, 1.78c.; Iron 
Finish, up to 1%4 x Ww in., 1.73c., base, Steel card; Iron Fin- 
ish, 1%, x \% in. and larger, 1.58c., base, Tire dard; Channels 
for solid Rubber Tires, %4 to 1 in., 2.08¢., and 1% in. and 
larger, 1.98c.; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 2.08c.; 
Flat Sleigh Shoe, 1.68c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.83c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.05c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.18c.; Railroad 
Spring, 1.98c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 7%4c. to 8c., and still 
higher prices are asked on special grades. Cold Rolled 
Shafting in car lots and over, 57 per cent. off; in less than 
car lots, 52 per cent. off, with carload freight allowed within 
base territory. 


Metals.-—While there is little future buying, stock or- 
ders are fairly plentiful. The railroads are purchasing more 
liberally for the replenishment of storehouse stocks, and the 
consumption of the smaller manufacturing concerns is 
gradually increasing. Copper prices hold steady in spite of 
repeated efforts on the part of speculative interests to ad- 
vance them. Lead is easier and quiet, but Spelter is in 
better demand. Quotations are as follows: Casting Cop- 
per, 144%4c.; Lake, 144%4c. to 14%4c., in car lots, for prompt 
shipment; small lots, 4c. to 3¢c. higher; Pig Tin, car lots, 
82\c.; small lots, 34%c.; Lead, Desilverized, 4.45c. to 
4.55c., for 50-ton lots; Corroding, 4.70c. to 4.80c., for 50-ton 
lots, in car lots, 24%4c. per 100 Ib. higher; Spelter, 5.10c. to 
5.25c.;: Cookson’s Antimony, 1044c., and other grades, 9°4c. 
to 1014c.: Sheet Zine is $7, f.o.b. La Salle, in car lots of 
600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we quote: Copper Wire, 
13\4c.; Heavy Copper, 18c.; Copper Bottoms, 11%4c.; Cop- 
per Clips, 18c.; Red Brass, 12c.; Yellow Brass, 9\%4c.; Light 
Brass, 614c.: Lead Pipe, 4.35c.; Zine, 3%c.; Pewter, No. 1, 
21c.; Tin Foil, 23c.; Block Tin Pipe, 26c. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—A good many inquiries for Pipe on 
deliveries into next year are coming into the market. They 
seem to be inspired by the belief that the advancing tendency 
of Pig Iron may mean a raise in Pipe prices later on. 
Foundries, however, when quoting at all on forward busi- 
ness, are asking a material advance over present values. 
At the second letting of the 3500 tons of Pipe required by 
the city of Detroit, all bids were again rejected and the 
letting will be re-advertised. In the meantime, the city is 
taking bids on 10,000 tons of 42 in. and 48 in., principally 
the latter size, to be let December 1. This tonnage was men- 
tioned in last week’s report, in a phrase that was inter- 
preted as crediting it to Chicago instead of Detroit. We 
quote nominally per ton, Chicago, as follows: Water Pipe, 
4 in., $27; 6 to 12 in., $26; 16 in. and up, $25, with $1 
extra for Gas Pipe. 

Old Material.—There are two distinct sets of prices now 


effective on Scrap; the one governing the sale of material 
on track and small lots for current consumption, and the 
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other applying to the transactions of dealers on railroad of- 
ferings and tonnage from stock piles. In deals of the former 
character, inside prices are not infrequently shaded, while 
on trading of the latter kind outside figures are generally 
realized and occasionally overreached. Good prices were se- 
cured by the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy on its list of 
3000 tons, which was the only one offered last week. The 
No. 1 Wrought brought $15.15; Iron Rails, $19.40; Frogs, 
Switches and Guards, $15.25; Rail Ends, $16; Angle Bars, 
$17.25, and Borings, $9.60. No heavy purchases by con- 
sumers were reported, though the general run of orders 
from this source is equal in volume to that of Old Material 
coming out. Holders of the majority of Scrap in stock piles 
are not letting go of it at present prices. Under these con- 
ditions the market is naturally firm and any material in- 
crease of consumption would probably be reflected in higher 
prices. The lists out for closure this week include the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern, 3690 tons, in which there are 500 tons 
of Wrought, 300 tons of Iron Rails and 1000 tons of Re- 
rolling Steel Rails, and 600 tons from the Illinois Central. 
The following prices are per gross ton, f.o.b. Chicago: 
Se PT TTR ee en ee $19.50 to $20.00 


Old Steel Rails, rerolling............ 17.25 to 17.75 
Old Steel Rails, less than 3 ft........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- 
Serre rrr ere 22.50 to 23.50 
Se Ns a aa a oo 4k a ae 2 wee erie 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 15.25 to 15.75 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 15.25 to 15.75 
PENNE UNNTKA a Khe k CW ac 8.00% Ceneei eeu 12.25 to 12.75 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Test WI PURGOR sn cicd cccicccsvsscves $17.50 to $18.00 
BO Ge Dy hb a aes tiv idee eescdses 21.00 to 21.50 


ee Ce tea ct dene wed uaes 18.50 to 19.00 


No. 2 Batlrond Wrodgnt. oo. wcccceces 15.00 to 15.50 
TUG, -s eMAIOO > VERIO. soca cic cweede 14.00 to 14.50 
Springs, Knuckles and Couplers...... 14.50 to 15.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.75 to 15.25 
ee Ee, Ae eee 11.75 to 12.25 
OO OS Ee eee 9.25 to 9.75 
SE era 9.00 to 9.50 


9.00 to 9.50 
9.00 to 9.50 


Soft Steel Axle ‘Turnings............ 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 


IEEE eee eee ee 8.00 to 8.50 
SI I, Gok v0 0 + cecwiede cane 8.00 to 8.50 
Se Serer errr creer ee 9.00 to 9.50 
pO ee ree 8.00 to 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.50 to 11.00 
1 8s 0 Ree ee er 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 12.25 to 12.75 
OOO, PMO ee ccc tecicveasac 14.00 to 14.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 11.75 to 12.25 
TE SG webwcaracsececiiense cnt 11.00 to 11.50 


Theodore Geissmann & Co., Chicago, direct mill repre- 
sentatives for iron, steel and wire products, have been in- 
corporated in Illinois, with a capital of $20,000. 


ee 


St. Louis. 


St. Louis, Mo., November 30, 1908. 


The returns made by the financial institutions of St. 
Louis showing their condition indicate a gratifying increase 
in deposits over the previous six months. The deposits of 16 
banks aggregated $51,308,811.20, in which summary the 
deposits of the trust companies are not included. This finan- 
cial statement not only indicates fairly prosperous business 
conditions, but also shows that there is no lack of funds for 
legitimate enterprises. Bank clearings continue quite large, 
and are greater than those for the same period last year. 
The reports of the total tonnage handled, both inbound and 
outbound, by the two score or more railroads having ter- 
minals here, show a substantial improvement over the first 
and second quarters of the year, thereby offsetting a large 
portion of the loss sustained the first half of the year. The 
observance of Thanksgiving Day brought about a suspension 
of business, and as is apt to be the case with wholesale in- 
terests tended to postpone closing transactions which were 
pending. 

Coke.—An increase in the inquiry for Coke indicates 
that a more active market may be looked for next month. A 
leading house reports inquiry for between 2000 and 3000 
tons of 72-hr. Foundry, shipment over first half of 1909. 
The De Camp Bros. & Yule Iron, Coal and Coke Com- 
pany reports closing contract with the St. Louis Blast Fur- 
race Company for its requirements of Coke for the year 
1909. In quoting prices the range for Standard 72-hr. 
Foundry may be given as $2.35 to $2.50, at oven, Connells- 
ville, shipment over first half of 1909. We hear of some 
contracts for Standard Coke at $2.20 for prompt shipment, 
and as low as $2.35 for shipment over the first half of 1909. 
At the close of the week the market indicated a firmer feel- 
ing, and the recent advance is likely to be maintained. Vir- 
ginia is held at $2.50, at oven. The inquiry is quite good. 

Pig Iron.—With most of the principal sales agencies 
there has been a slacking up in inquiries from large consum- 
ers, but all of them report hearing from numerous small 
buyers. A leading Alabama producer’s office states that in- 
quiries are coming in well, sales continue fair, but being 
small lots do not aggregate a large tonnage. They will take 
orders only for first quarter of 1909, and not over 150 tons 
will be booked on each contract. For larger quantities the 
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offer must be submitted to the company for confirmation. 
One of the principal sales agencies states that some pro- 
ducers are not offering at all, not that they are sold up, but 
look for an advance in the near future. Another house 
states that in the aggregate during the week it has had in- 
quiries for 3000 tons, mostly for forward shipment. With 
all the houses the inquiry is confined to Southern Iron. We 
quote the market as follows: No. 2 Foundry, prompt ship- 
ment, $13, Birmingham; for shipment over the first quarter 
of 1909, $13 to $13.50. Ohio Malleable Bessemer is un- 
changed at $16, Ironton. The market is very firm, and offer- 
ings are light. Northern Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon, is sell- 
ing at $18.50, Jackson, Ohio. The market for Basic is 
quiet and unchanged. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—-For Structural Material the 
demand is quiet, except for small lots from fabricators for 
local and country contracts. For Standard Rails the inquiry 
is better, and it is reported the leading sellers are about clos- 
ing a deal with a local railroad for 2800 tons. The demand 
for Light’ Rails is increasing beyond expectations, and is 
coming from lumber interests principally, with some inquiry 
from mining companies. A large business is being done in 
Bolts, Spikes, Angle Bars, and all kinds of Track Material, 
with the prospect, it is reported, of an advance in prices. 
The demand referred to is coming from the railroads and 
railroad supply houses. While jobbers are having a fair 
trade, they are not buying freely of Bar Iron and Bar Steel 
and their products. 

Old Material.—lInterest in the market for Old Material 
is indicated by a fairly good number of inquiries from con- 
sumers, but the sales, which are of moderate volume, for the 
current week have been mainly confined to dealers. The 
demand is principally for Steel grades, though foundries are 
in the market for Cast Scrap. There are no offerings of mis- 
cellaneous Scrap by the railroads. Relaying Rails, Standard 
Sections, are in short supply and wanted at full market 
price. There has been a slight advance made in the price at 
which certain kinds of material is being held. The tone of 
the market is strong, and an improvement in the volume of 
sales is looked for next week. We quote as follows, f.o.b. 
St. Louis, per gross ton: 


Se, ois s 4 iba ose eos «nce $17.00 to $17.50 
O14 teal Rails, rerolling...,........ 15.50 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, less —_ 3 * Table * 14.25 to 14.75 
Relaying Rails, standard sections, sub- eo eat 
ect fo inspection..........+.+.+.. 24.00to 24.50 
NI k Sx Seis bbe wows yn avens 16.00 to 16.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Frogs, Switches and Guards, cut apart. 14.75 to 15.25 
Mixed Steel.........---eseeeeeeeees 10.25 to 10.75 
The following prices are per net ton: 
Ps TURABRS nc ac cccscscvrecceses $16.00 to $16.50 
an car ee TE eg Pe Pe eR 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 Kailroad Wrought............. 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............- 13.50 to 14.00 
Raiiway Springs........-.+esseeceees 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 13.50 to 14.00 
Mo, 2 Denham Ferse....202 cc cccscccee 11.50 to 12.00 
Ditrell BOrIMes, Bl. . .. cccsccscccccces 7.00 to 7.50 
Machine Shop Turnings............. 9.50 to 10.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings. 10.00 to 10.50 
No. 9 Cipet Ber oc ccc cccscssecncsces 13.50 to 14.00 
Railroad Malleable...........sccccee 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable.............-+- 10.50 to 11.00 
Pipes and Filues.........ccscecceces 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad Sheet Scrap..........-.+++- 10.50 to 11.00 


Lead, Spelter, Etc.—The market for Pig Lead is quiet 
but strong, with sales at 4.25c. to 4.30c. No further reduc- 
tion, it is said, is looked for by the best informed parties in 
the trade. The price of Lead Ore is unchanged at $27.50 
per 1000 lb., Joplin basis. Spelter is strong at 5.05c. to 
5.10c. Very few sales have been made mostly small lots. 
Producers are holding for higher prices. Zinc Ore is firm at 
$41 to $42 per ton, Joplin basis. Leading sellers state that at 
the price at which Ore is held, Spelter at current market 
quotations is below the cost of production. In the mining 
district the surplus is practically cleared up, and it is re- 
ported that nearly all the mines that closed down on account 
of low prices earlier in the season will resume production 
not later than January 1. ‘Tin is off, 10c. per 100 lb. ; Cop- 
per is %e. up; Antimony is off 10c. per 100 lb. All three 
metals are in good demand this week. 


The Otis Elevator Company reports that it is now quite 
busy. Among other jobs it is putting six elevators into the 
new St. Regis’ Apartment House, and has the contract from 
Planters Hotel Company for placing traction elevators in 


place of the old ones. 
———~++o—____ 


The incorporation of the Delaware Tunnel] Railroad 
Company in Pennsylvania and of the Camden Tunnel 
Railroad Company are the first steps in a project for the 
driving of two tubes under the Delaware River connect- 
ing Philadelphia and Camden. The cost is estimated at 
$10,000,000. Richard I. D. Ashbridge is to be chief en- 
gineer. The principal backers of the project are William 
A. Stern of Stern & Silverman; Benjamin Wolf and Ed- 
win Wolf of Wolf Bros. & Co., Philadelphia and New 
York, bankers and brokers. 
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San Francisco. 
SAN FRANCISCO, November 25, 1908. 

The condition of the Pacific Coast market on Iron and 
Steel products has not altered materially in the last two 
weeks, business in nearly all lines being confined to com- 
paratively small orders. Although the local merchants ex- 
press a belief that a gradual improvement is taking place, 
the present month has brought less improvement than was 
generally looked for, and the total business transacted will 
probably be no greater than in October. Foundry business 
is still quiet, and there is no movement of any consequence 
in either Pig Iron or Scrap. The total tonnage of Merchant 
Pipe sold is probably a little less than a month ago, though 
some of the jobbers report more inquiry. The movement of 
Merchant Steel, Sheets, Plates, and Bars shows some in- 
crease, orders being still limited to small lots, but increasing 
in number. There has been some ordering of Hoop Steel 
during the wine season, but little more business is expected 
in this line. No large amounts of Drill Steel have been 
moved, though more of the mines are coming into the mar- 
ket for small quantities, and larger orders are expected after 
the first of the year. There is somewhat more inquiry for 
Boiler Tubes for marine construction and repair work, but 
the demand is still below normal, although not large on the 
Coast at any time. There is a more active and stronger 
market for Cast Iron Pipe, for which numerous small in- 
quiries are being received. 

Structural Material.—New contracts for local Struc- 
tural Steel work since the end of October have not been as 
numerous as was expected, as the increase in building opera- 
tions which was looked for after the election has not yet 
taken place, though figures are being taken on a large amount 
of work on which contracts may be let at any time. A fair 
number of small transactions have been closed, besides a few 
of more importance which, altogether, will bring the ton- 
nage about up to that of last month. The movement of con- 
crete reinforcing material is somewhat larger than it has 
been of late, both in San Francisco and in other parts of 
California. Plans have been completed for the new six-story 
building of Goldberg, Bowen & Co., on Sutter street, near 
Kearny, which will cost about $135,000. The Berkeley 
Steel Company has taken a number of contracts for Struc- 
tural Steel for the stations of the San Francisco Gas & Elec- 
tric Company. Plans have been completed for a 20-story 
addition to the St. Francis Hotel. This addition will give 
the hotel a frontage of an entire block on Powell street. It 
will probably be some time, however, before work is com- 
menced on this structure. A contract has been let for rein- 
forcing material for the Dunne Investment Company’s six- 
story concrete building, at the corner of Stockton and Bllis 
streets. Plans are about ready for a 10-story building, at 
the corner of O'Farrell street and Bagley place, and the 
structure is to be started as soon as possible. The Law 
Brothers have secured Eastern capital to the extent of 
$1,000,000 for the reconstruction of two large buildings. A 
contract will be awarded shortly for the six-story office 
building of the San Francisco Gas & Electric Company, on 
Sutter street, near Powell, the estimated cost of which will 
be $75,000. The Iron and Steel contract for the Mary Grant 
Building, on Mission street, near Third, has been awarded to 
Fennell Bros. The Ralston Iron Works has taken a con- 
tract for Structural Steel work on a building at the corner 
of Market street and Marshall square, for $15,702. The 
manager of the Pacific Lumber Company, at Scotia, Cal., 
announces that a new Steel saw mill, a duplicate of the pres- 
ent plant, will soon be built. EF. Howe will soon begin the 
erection of a nine-story Steel frame building in Los Angeles. 
A new Masonic temple is planned at Sacramento, Cal., to 
cost about $500,000. The plans, drawn by D. H. Burnham 
& Co., call for a Class A structure of six stories. The Mor- 
tenson Construction Company has taken a contract for the 
Steel work on a small Steel frame building in Oakland. The 
Pacific Construction Company is about to begin work on a 
large jail for Sacramento County, which will cost $161,827. 
Bids have been submitted for Steel cells, that of the Stewart 
Jail Company, $31,890 for two tiers and $41,340 for three 
tiers, being by far the lowest. No award has yet been made. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Rails for mining and log- 
ging roads are especially quiet, and the promoters of a num- 
ber of railroad projects in the interior are still working on 
preliminary financial arrangements. Some improvements 
and extensions are to be made in the larger railroad lines, 
but little business is expected from that source in the Coast 
market. Considerably more ordering, however, is being done 
on miscellaneous track supplies for repair work. 

Pig Iron.—There is a steady but very slow increase in 
the amount of foundry work in San Francisco. The orna- 
mental Iron works are busier than they have been for a 
long time, but this class of work requires very little Pig 
Iron. Some of the foundries, however, are also getting more 
work on machinery and other heavy articles, and the market 
is in a little more promising condition than at last report, 
as the stocks held by the foundries are gradually decreasing. 
There is practically no demand for Eastern Pig Iron, as the 
market is still overloaded with Continental Iron of similar 
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grade, which is selling at low prices. There is little move- 
ment of any grade, and no new quotations have been estab- 
lished on Chinese Pig Iron. No. 1 Eastern Foundry Pig 
Iron is quoted nominally at $27 to $27.50, but no sales have 
been made at these prices for some time. Some improvement 
is looked for after the first of the year. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—No transactions of much magnitude 
have been reported during the last two weeks, but a good 
number of small orders have been placed for water works 
for interior towns, amounting in the aggregate to about 
300 tons. <A large number of inquiries have been received, 
however, amounting to a very fair tonnage, and the outlook 
is for an increased tonnage in the near future. The largest 
inquiry is for the city water plant of Seattle, Wash. In 
response to the Eastern market prices have advanced con- 
siderably. Quotations have been withdrawn for the present, 
and the new range of prices has not yet been established. 
Arrangements are being made for a new water system for 
the town of Placerville, Cal. At the recent local bond elec- 
tion the vote in favor of acquiring the Tuolumne source for 
the city’s water supply was six to one. It now seems likely 
that the Cast Iron Pipe for the salt water auxiliary fire 
protection system will be purchased in small amounts as 
needed. No negotiations have been opened for the Pipe, as 
none of the cisterns have yet been completed. A _ project 
for a high pressure fire protection system is being agitated 
in Pomona, Cal. I. L. Hamilton has secured the contract for 
Pipe to convey water from Fish Lake to the town of Med- 
ford, Ore. 

Merchant Pipe.—No orders of any consequence for 
Merchant Pipe have been received since last report, and 
the total tonnage sold this month is not likely to exceed that 
of October, though some of the jobbers report an increased 
movement in small lots. While stocks in jobbers’ hands 
are rather small, and some large orders are likely to be 
placed within a short time, the movement from the manu- 
facturers is rather small at present. Prices are unchanged, 
the usual differential being quoted on jobbers’ carloads, as 
follows: 

r——Steel.—_—_, 


Black. Galv. 
Y oO, 
/o fo 
TO Oe Me sian Sw ses 00s Oeawet eat ees 56.5 40.5 
Rie Malas shove alse 6 eGlee 600 wie be Slwee.d eww 58.5 44.5 
er er ee ee 60.5 48.5 
We We a node $4449 404.5 axe mag neues ne 64.5 54.5 
oe eee errs TRUER PE Tre re. 61.5 46.5 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
Sh Oe chia g ae 6 a5 5 6 alee ah wa 6 ave Cait 49.5 37.5 
se tO € im... Sia Rae Ia icieh as 8, Suede taba ak ca ac A 56.5 44.5 
bk 2 Set Raeee eee TEEPE ETE: 40.5 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
Oh OEE ln 66's 4.04.0 Kendo e's Ow ainénwaenwe 45.5 34.5 


A contract has been let for the laying of the 6-in. water 
pine line of the Sante Fé oil interests in the Midway dis- 
trict, at a figure approximating $100,000. The line will be 
21 miles in length and will be in operation within four 
months. 

Edward J. Schneider, contracting manager in San Fran- 
cisco for the American Bridge Company, is expected back 
from the East in a few days. 

Sydney J. Robinson, managing director of the Jessop 
Steel Works of Sheffield, England, made a visit to San Fran- 
cisco recently, accompanied by Charles L. Bailey, Canadian 
manager. 

The Stockton Iron Works of Stockton, Cal., contem- 
plates the erection of a business structure on the site now 
occupied by the machine shops. 

The Willamette Iron & Steel Works of Portland, Ore., 
has received a contract for machinery and boilers for a light 
draft steamer for the Northern Navigation Company of 
Alaska. Negotiations are about concluded with this com- 
pany for three other steamers of the same type. 

The Heffernan Engine Works, Seattle, Wash., has se- 
cured a contract to convert the Boston Steamship Company’s 
freighter Hyades to an oil burner. 

The Craig Foundry Company has been organized in Long 
Beach, Cal. It is affiliated with the Craig Shipbuilding 
Company of that place. 

The Pacific Gas Engine Works, Eureka, Cal., is making 
arrangements to rebuild its plant. 

The Empire Foundry Company, which recently sold out 
its lease in Oakland, Cal., to the Western Pacific Railroad, 
has bought another site and is preparing to erect a new 
foundry. 

Waterhouse & Lester, carriage material and heavy hard- 
ware, who recently moved into their new building in San 
Francisco, are preparing to erect a building for their Sacra- 
mento branch. 

The Folger Locomotive Company has filed articles of in- 
eorporation in Tacoma, Wash., with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000. The incorporators are W. B. Jones, T. B. Egan, 
J. A. Van Osel, W. F. Schaffer, J. Loomis and L. W. Pratt. 

——_++ oe —___—_ 


Professor Maiorana, according to a dispatch from 


Rome, has succeeded in his tests of wireless telephony 
between Rome and Magdalena Island, Sardinia, a dis- 
tance of 250 miles. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 1, 1908. 

Transactions have been on a smaller seale. The large 
buyers have about covered for the time, and while there are 
still some few, particularly the Cast Iron Pipe interests, 
who would place orders for considerable quantities, if their 
views regarding prices were met, the bulk of the business 
recently has been done by the smaller buyers, who usually 
purchase for near future requirements only. Notwithstand- 
ing the decreased buying, the Pig Iron market is very strong, 
prices on all grades being fully maintained, and some pro- 
ducers name prohibitive prices for first quarter delivery. 
Considerable interest is now being manifested in the matter 
of tariff revision, and no doubt the discussions before the 
Ways and Means Committee, in Washington, are having a 
retarding effect on some buyers. The finished material mar- 
ket has been rather quiet, the holiday having broken up 
business to some extent, and the aggregate tonnage of or- 
ders taken will hardly equal that of the previous week. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been bare of any heavy 
transactions. Consumers who have taken large tonnages 
during the past month, both for prompt and forward ship- 
ment, are practically out of the market. In a number of 
cases Iron was purchased in anticipation of orders, and at 
the present level.of prices, which have advanced considera- 
bly during the past month, buyers prefer to mark time pend- 
ing further developments. The situation is decidedly strong 
and, notwithstanding the decrease in buying, prices are being 
firmly maintained. A number of sellers are still out of the 
market; others are pretty well sold up, and while there has 
undoubtedly been an increase in production, the stocks on 
furnace banks in this territory are reported to be steadily 
decreasing. Producers are not inclined to increase produc- 
tion until it is seen that the market will absorb the in- 
creased output, but idle furnaces are being put into shape 
so that they could be blown in, if so desired, with practically 
no delay. The bulk of the business has been confined to 
Foundry grades. Some few inquiries for deliveries extending 
over the first half of the year have developed, but little con- 
sideration is given by sellers to business of this character. 
Prices of No. 2 X and No. 2 Plain, standard eastern Penn- 
sylvania Foundry Iron, are very firm. If there is any of the 
former grade to be had under $17.25, delivered, in this terri- 
tory, it goes only to favored customers, the bulk of the busi- 
ness being done at $17.25 to $17.50. Some few sellers are 
holding at an advance of 25c. to 50c. above this for second 
quarter delivery, but practically nothing is being sold at the 


higher level. There has been some moderate business in 
Virginia Foundry Irons, in some cases at top prices, for 


shipment in the next 60 days, but little tonnage has come 
into this territory, the bulk going West. Forge Iron has 
been sold in moderate lots for early delivery at $16.75, de- 
livered, but not a great deal is available for prompt ship- 
ment, and neither buyers nor sellers are inclined to do busi- 
ness in large lots for forward delivery. The Steel making 
grades have been rather quiet, although reports creep out 
of round tonnages of Basic Iron having been quietly bought 
in addition to those mentioned in the past few weeks. The 
only contract which came out during the week was one of 
1500 tons for January delivery at a full price. Quotations 
on this grade appear to be holding very firm, with sellers 
not over anxious for business. Inquiries for nearly all the 
various grades are quite large, buyers testing the market 
in a small way on forward deliveries, but sellers maintain- 
ing a strong front, and not encouraging such buying. For 
delivery in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsylvania and nearby 
territory, prices range as follows for shipment in December 
and the first quarter of next vear: 


Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 X Foundry.$17.25 to $17.50 
Eastern Pennsylvania, No. 2 Plain.... 16.75 to 17.00 
Virginia, No. 2 X Foundry............ 17.25 to 17.50 
eG Ee IN a 6i wee 6 oe 0 ae beak 17.00 to 17.25 
ROT WON 6546s are ensescvurenccese 5.75 to 16.00 
tr Taree te.e 6 de hac es bale ve daa 16.50 to 17.00 
ey Ey eee 21.00 to 21.50 
Ferromanganese.—Pusiness has been rather dull, the 


few sales made being of small lots, for rather early delivery. 
Asking prices are somewhat higher, but not enough business 
has come out to test the market. For early delivery, quota- 
tions range from $45 to $46, Baltimore, with $47, seaboard, 
named for the first half of next year, but the latter quota- 
tion could no doubt be shaded. 

Steel Billets.—Sales are still confined to small lots for 
prompt shipment, although consumers are willing in a num- 
ber of cases to contract for next year’s requirements at the 
ruling prices, but sellers refuse to accept such business at 
the time. Prices are firm, ordinary Rolling Steel for deliv- 
ery in this territory being quoted at $26.20, with Forging 
Steel at $28.20, subject to the usual extras for high carbons 
and special sizes, 

Plates.—The demand for Plates has not been as large as 
in the previous week, but a comparatively fair business was 
placed with some of the mills in this territory. Plates 
for structural work have been in the best demand, although 
some moderate quantities of boat Steel were also taken. 
While: the immediate demand has been lighter, there is a 
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very satisfactory volume of business under consideration, a 
good portion of which is expected to develop into orders in 
the near future. Current business enables mills to main- 
tain their recently increased rate of production. Prices 
are firmly held, and for delivery in this territory range as 
follows: 
Parts 
Carloads. carload, 


Cents. 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel 1.80 


Flange or Boiler Steel 1.95 
Commercial Firebox J 2.00 
Marine lt 2.20 
Locomotive Firebox Stcel 2.30 
The above are base prices for -in. and heavier. “The: following 
extras apply: a 
>. 


3-16-in. thick 
Nos. 7 and &§, B. 
No. 9, B. W. G.. 
Plates over 100 to 110 in 
Plates over 110 to 115 in 
Plates over 115 to 120 in 
Plates over 120 to 125 in 
Plates over 125 to 130 in 
Plates over 130 in 

Structural Material.—Business continues largely of a 
miscellaneous character, but some pretty good sized proposi- 
tions are pending. Mills in this territory have, however, 
been taking some good business from other sections, the 
Bethlehem Steel Company particularly having booked sev- 
eral heavy orders recently from the West. Quotations are 
unchanged, for delivery in this territory, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 
being named, according to specifications. 

Sheets.—Little change is to be noted in the demand for 
Sheets. Consumers still order in small quantities, sufficient 
to meet their immediate and near future requirements, but 
show little disposition to contract for heavy tonnages. The 
volume of business continues on a fairly even basis, however, 
and mills are about able to maintain their full capacity in 
operation. The following range of prices is quoted for mill 
shipment, a tenth extra being added for small lots. Nos. 
18 to 20, 2.50c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c.; Nos. 25 to 26, 2.70c. ; 
No. 27, 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.90c. 

Bars.—The demand continues of a more or less irregular 
nature. The bulk of the business placed has been in small 
lots, and while some mills have increased their output others 
continue in irregular operation. Prices are firmer and fewer 
low price Bars are to be had, while some makers hold their 
product at prices higher than the market. For delivery in 
this territory Refined Iron Bars range from 1.50c. to 1.55c., 
Steel Bars 1.55c., Rerolled Bars 1.50c. 

Coke.—While no great tonnage of business has been 
placed, prices for both Foundry and Furnace Coke are de- 
cidedly firmer, and in some instances show an advance. 
Some few contracts have been made for moderate lots, but 
the demand is not very active. Foundry Coke is quoted at 
$2.30 to $2.60, at oven, with Furnace Coke $1.85 to $2.10, at 
oven. For delivery in this territory prices range about as 
follows: 

Connellsville Furnace Coke 

Foundry Coke 

Mountain Furnace Coke 3.45 to 3.70 

Foundry Coke 3.80 to 4.10 


Old Material.—The market has a rather quiet appear- 
ance, but fully maintains its strength. Steel scrap has not 
been active, transactions being mostly in small lots. The 
Baldwin Locomotive Works is understood to have purchased 
between 2000 and 3000 tons of Machinery Cast, in small 
lots, at prices close to $16, delivered. Rolling mills are 
taking small quantities, but the bulk of the business trans- 
acted has been between dealers. Prices are practically un- 
changed, and while to a large extent nominal, range about 
as follows, for deliveries in buyers’ yards, eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania and nearby territory: 

No. 1 Steel Scrap and Crops 

Low Phosphorus 

ee EE Os coo we ws o's Va wace cn bls'd 21.75 to 

se oo od nhs oie o,6.0 Rie 23.50 to 

ey ARO IPE SS a 20.50 to 

Old Car Wheels 16.00 to 


Choice No. 1 R. R. Wrought 
Machinery 


$3.85 to $4.10 
4.20 to 4.50 


$16.25 to $17.00 
18.75 to 19.25 
22.25 
24.00 
21.00 
17 00 
20.25 
16.50 
16.25 
15.75 
14, 50 to 15. oe 
13.75 to 14.2 


Wrought Iron Pipe 

New Bundled Sheets 

No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap 
vo. 2 Light Iron 10.00 to 10. 50 
Wrought Turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate 13.25 to 1: 
Ce NL: Ge weansacbancsbroeewwa 12.2 25to 1 
Grate Bars 14.25 to 1 


4.¢ 

3.7 
2. 
4. 


5 
5 
5 


The Steel Car Forge Company, Ellwood City, Pa., has 
purchased the property of the Pennsylvania Stove Com- 
pany at receiver’s sale. The site contains 4% acres, on 
which are a number of buildings. J. W. Humphrey, the 
receiver, sold the patterns and machinery to the Youngs- 
town Foundry & Machine Company some time ago, and 
these have been removed. The property lies close to 
that of the Steel Car Forge Company and will be used 
for extensions. 
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Park BUILDING, December 2, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—lInquiries have fallen off considerably, but 
furnaces have sold a good deal of Iron and are firm in their 
ideas as to prices. A Cleveland Steel company has bought 
5000 to 6000 tons of Basic Iron for delivery over first half 
of next year, part of the Iron being sold by a Cleveland 
furnace interest at a price netting slightly less than $15.50, 
Valley furnace, some of the Iron being furnished by another 
maker on the basis of $15.35, Valley furnace, or $16.25, 
Cleveland. Another Cleveland buyer has taken 1000 tons 
of Basic at a price very close to $15.50, Valley furnace. 
There is not much inquiry for Bessemer, but the market is 
firm. A sale of 1000 tons of Malleable Bessemer has been 
made at $16, Valley furnace. We quote Basic Iron at 
$15.50, Bessemer at $16.50, Malleable Bessemer at $16, all 
at Valley furnace. The inquiry for Foundry Iron is quiet 
and we quote No. 2 at $15.50, at Valley furnace, or $16.40, 
Pittsburgh. We quote Forge Iron at $14.25, Valley fur- 
nace, or $15.15, Pittsburgh. Struthers Furnace has gone out 
of blast for relining and repairs. 


Steel.—Sheet and Tin Bars and Forging Billets are 
moving out more freely on specifications against contracts, 
and the whole Steel market is firm. We quote Bessemer and 
Open Hearth Billets, 3% in. and larger, up to and including 
0.25 carbon, $25; 0.26 to 0.60 carbon, $1 extra; over 0.60 
carbon, $2 extra, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. For Wheeling, Mar- 
tins Ferry, Follansbee, Newcastle, Sharon, Steubenville and 
Washington (Pa.) delivery, half the freight, or 50c. addi- 
tional, is charged. Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths 
are $27.50, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging Billets take $2 ad- 

vance over Rolling Billets. 


(By Mail.) 


Having entered the last month of the year, with the 
taking of inventories and closing up the year’s business, it 
is probable that new orders and shipments by the mills will 
not show up as favorably as in November. A great deal of 
large work is in sight, but it is not expected that much of 
this will be placed before the new year. The tariff hearings 
now going on in Washington have unsettled matters to 
some extent, some in the trade believing that radical reduc- 
tions in existing tariff rates are going to be made. The 
demand for Pig Iron has quieted down to some extent, con- 
sumers who have not bought for next year being content 
to wait, believing the market will not be any higher when 
they are ready to buy. Some of the dealers have fair sized 
lots of both Bessemer and Basic Iron which they bought at 
low prices and which they are offering at lower prices than 
the furnaces are quoting. Consumers are taking out a fair 
tonnage on Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars against contracts, 
and shipments by the mills in November showed a material 
increase over October The demand for finished Iron and 
Steel is only fair. There is some inquiry for Coke for next 
year’s delivery, and a few contracts have been placed. The 
Scrap trade is quiet, but prices are fairly strong. 


Ferromanganese.—Although no large sales are re- 
ported, the market is firm. We quote 80 per cent. foreign 
Ferro at $44 to $44.50, seaboard, plus the freight rate of 
$1.90 a ton, for Pittsburgh delivery. 

Ferrosilicon.—The low prices ruling for some time have 
stirred up consumers, and heavy sales have been made. 
Upward of 500 tons of 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon has been 
disposed of at about $62.50, Pittsburgh. Some sellers are 
quoting $63 to $64, and refuse to sell at lower figures. 

Wire Rods.—An inquiry is in the market from a prom- 
inent Chain manufacturer for 2500 tons of Basic Rods for 
delivery next year. Shipments of Rods by the mills on 
specifications against contracts are fairly heavy. Prices are 
firm, and we continue to quote Bessemer Rods at $33, Chain 
Rods $33, and Basic Rods $34, Pittsburgh. 


Muck Bar.—tThere is some inquiry for Muck Bar, and 
we note a sale of about 250 tons of best grade at $27, Pitts- 
burgh. We quote Muck Bar, made from all Pig Iron, at 
$27 to $27.50, Pittsburgh. 

Skelp.—Prices on Iron Skelp are very firm, at the 
recent advance, and a good deal of new business has been 
placed in the past two or three weeks. We quote Grooved 
Steel Skelp at 1.45c. to 1.50c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.50c. 
to 1.60c.; Grooved Iron Skelp, 1.75c., and Sheared Iron 
Skelp, 1.85c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. A sale is reported of about 
500 tons of Sheared Iron Skelp, at 1.85c., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—The Carnegie Steel Company has received 
new orders and specifications against contracts from two or 
three of the smaller railroads and several of the traction 
lines for about 6000 tons of Standard Sections, and has also 
entered some orders for export. The company has also re- 
ceived new orders and specifications for about 1400 tons 
of Light Rails, and the three Edgar Thomson mills are on 
this week but at reduced capacity. As yet none of the trunk 
lines has placed contracts for Rails for next year, but nego- 
tiations have reached the point that indicates some heavy 
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Makers of Light Rails 


tonnage will be placed this month. 
rerolled from Old Rails continue to sell at $2 to $3 a ton 


under Rails rolled from Billets. Prices on new Light Rails, 
rolled from Billets, are as follows: $25 for 25 to 45 Ib. 
Sections, with $1 advance for 20.lb., $2 advance for 16 Ib., 
and $3 advance for 12 lb. Standard Sections are $28, at 
mill, and Angle Splice Bars, 1.65c., at mill. 


Structural Material.—Bids went in about a week ago 
on a viaduct at Denver, about 4000 tons, but the contract 
has not yet been placed. The Duquesne Light, Heat & Power 
Company, a local concern, has asked bids on a new Steel 
building of about 750 tons, while the Fort Pitt Bridge Works 
is again the lowest bidder on the proposed Steel bridge to 
cross the Monongahela River at Monongahela City, Pa., 
about 4000 tons. Bids were asked on the structure several 
months ago, but for some reason the job was held up and 
new bids were invited. The Hichleay Company has taken 
about 150 tons for a hospital at Marshalsea. A good deal 
of large work is in sight, on part of which bids have gone in. 
We quote, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh: I-Beams and Channels, 
8 to 15 in., inclusive, 1.60¢., net; I-Beams over 15 in., 
1.70c., net; H-Beams over 8 in., 1.80c.; Angles, 3 to 6 in., 
inclusive, 4%, in. and up, 1.60c., net; Angles, over 6 in., 
1.70c., net; Angles, 3 x 3 in. and up, less than 4 in., 1.50c., 
base, half extras, Steel Bar card; Tees, 3 in. and up, 1.65c., 
net; Zees, 3 in. and up, 1.60c., net; Angles, Channels and 
Tees under 8 in., 1.50c., base, half extras, Steel Bar card; 
Deck Beams and Bulb Angles, 1.90c., net; Hand Rail Tees, 
3c., net; Checkered and Corrugated Plates, 3c., net. 


Plates.—The Carnegie Steel Company has taken the con- 
tract for all the Plates, Shapes and other material for the 
battleship Utah, to be built by the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, requiring about 8000 tons, and has also received 
the signed contract from the T. A. Gillespie Company for 
the Brooklyn Water Works Steel Pipe job, which will take 
about 22,000 tons of Plates. Specifications for these Plates 
will be given in a short time, and they will be rolled at the 
Homestead Works. The Cambria Steel Company has re- 
ceived an order from the Western Maryland Railroad for 
500 all Steel cars, which will be built at its shops, at Johns- 
town, Pa., and which will require 6000 tons or more of 
Plates and Shapes. New orders from general consumers, 
such as Boiler shops and others, are showing some better- 
ment, and prices are firmer, concessions having almost en- 
tirely disappeared. Regular prices are as follows: Tank 
Plates, % in. thick, 64 in. up to 100 in. wide, 1.60c., base, 
at mill, Pittsburgh. Extras over this price are as follows: 

‘Tank, Ship and Bridge quality, 4-in. thick on edges, 100 in. 
wide, down to but not including 6 in. wide, is taken as base. 

Steel Plates up to 72 in. wide, inclusive, ordered 10.2 Ib. per 
ares © foot, shall be considered \4-in. Plate. Steel Plates over 

in. wide must be ordered 4-in. thick on edge, or not less than 
11 lb. per square foot, to take base price. Steel Plates over 72 
in. wide ordered less than il lb. per square foot down to the 
weight of 3-16-in. shall take the place of 3-16-in. . 

Percentages as to overweight on Plates, whether ordered to 

auge or weight, to be governed by the Association of American 
Steel Manufacturers’ Standard Specifications. 
Gauges under \-in. to and including 3-16-in. Plates 


ee Ld 3% Ad ad Se a wR Ne een 8s 6 $0.10 
Gauges under 3-16-in. to and including No. 8..... 15 
Gauges under No. 8 to and including No. 9...... -25 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 in. in width at ends, nar- 


rowest end being not less than 30 in.)......... 10 
COMER MO ie bc ccistecscatisvecetveccess -20 
Boiler and eee Steel Plates Livecavesemaae dss 10 
“A.B. M.A.” and ordinary Firebox Steel wtates. aioe 
EN Ra 6 ak 00 Hea Aa i 5 44% 09:60 08, . 30 
DUNE CUUUEE Ss bie buh escteaeecnceeseeeeeeneeeen .40 
Locomotive Firebox Steel...........6+. Sievert ee 50 
Shell grade cf Steel is abandoned. 

For widths over 100 in. up to 110 in...... cecese .05 

For widths over 110 in. up to 115 im........-64. 10 

For widths over 115 in. up to 120 imn.........4-- 15 

For widths over 120 in. up to 125 in..... paws oes 25 

For widths over 125 in. up to 180 in..........- ae 

DOF WIGths GVEF INO Mh. nsec ccccscossccseevess 1.00 
TrRMs.—Net cash 30 days. Pacific Coast base, 1.50c., f.o.b. 


Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—Orders for Black and Galvanized Sheets are 
being received by the mills in fairly large volume, the actual 
new tonnage placed in November showing an increase over 
the previous month. The leading interest is operating to 
about 60 per cent. of Sheet capacity, and the outside mills 
are running at about the same rate. The American Rolling 
Mill Company is operating its Sheet mills at Middletown, 
Ohio, to full capacity, and four out of five hot mills at its 
Zanesville Works. Prices are firmer, and cutting has almost 
entirely disappeared. For shipment from mill regular prices 
are as follows: Blue Annealed Sheets, No. 10 and heavier. 
1.80c.: Nos. 11 and 12, 1.85c.; Nos. 18 and 14, 1.90c.; 
Nos. 15 and 16, 2c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 17 to 21, 2.25c.; 
Nos. 22 to 24, 2.30c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 2.35c.; No. 27, 2.40c. ; 
No. 28, 2.50c.: No. 29, 2.60c.; No. 30, 2.70c. Galvanized 
Sheets. Nos. 10 and 11, 2.45c.; Nos. 12 and 14, 2.55c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.65. ; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.80c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 
2.95c. ; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.15c.: No. 27, 3.35c.; No. 28, 3.55c. ; 
No. 29, 3.70c.: No. 30, 3.95¢.; No. 28, Painted Roofing 
Sheets, $1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28, $3.10 per square, for 2%4-in. corrugations. These 
prices are subject to a rebate of 5c. per 100 Ib. to the large 
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trade under the usual conditions, jobbers charging the usual 
advances for small lots from store. 

Tin Plate.—The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
is steadily increasing its active capacity, having started this 
week the South Sharon, Pa., plant, containing 20 hot mills, 
and will probably start this month the Greer Works, at 
New Castle, also containing 20 hot mills, lying idle for some 
months. Leading Tin Plate makers have received large 
contracts for Bright Plates from the salmon packers and 
canning interests, most of them for delivery prior to April 
1, and indications are that the mills will be fairly busy the 
next three or four months. Regular prices on Tin Plate 
are being well maintained, concessions having practically 
disappeared. We quote: $3.70 for 100-lb. Cokes, 14 x 20, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash 
in 10 days, this price being subject to the usual rebate of 
5e. per base box in large lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—FEarly in January the manufactur- 
ers of Hoops and Bands will likely establish prices for 
1909 delivery. The Clark Steel Hoop Company, now build- 
ing a Hoop mill at Punxsutawney, Pa., will be a factor in 
next year’s trade. Occasionally a stray order is placed, but 
contracts given to the mills early this year have been pretty 
well cleaned up. It is said that regular prices are being 
maintained, as follows: Steel Hoops, 1.80c., base, full Hoop 
card prices; Steel Bands, 1.40c., base, half Steel card extra, 
all f.o.b. cars, Pittsburgh, in carload lots, for delivery during 
1908. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—New orders for both Iron and 
Steel Bars are relatively small, nearly all consumers having 
placed their contracts some time ago, and on which they are 
now specifying quite freely. The three leading producers of 
Steel Bars are operating at present to larger capacity than 
at any time this year. The recent sharp advance in prices 
of Iron Scrap has had the effect of strengthening the mar- 
ket on Iron Bars, which is firmer now than for some time. 
We are advised that regular prices on both Iron and Steel 
Bars are being maintained. We quote Iron Bars at 1.42c., 
Pittsburgh, for Western shipment, or 1.60c., Chicago, while 
the price for delivery in the Pittsburgh District is 1.50c. 
Steel Bars are firm, at 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for base sizes. 


Railroad Spikes.—As yet the railroads and the makers 
of Spikes have not been able to get together on contracts 
for delivery over all of 1909 on Spikes at present prices. 
The makers of Spikes are willing to sell through first half 
at to-day’s prices, but are unwilling to take business for 
second half. The demand for the smaller sizes continues 
quite active, and the mills are pretty well filled up. Prices 
are firm, and we quote: Standard sizes, 4%4 x 9-16 in., at 
$1.70, and the smaller sizes at $1.80 per 100 Ib. in carload 
and larger lots, with an advance of 5c. per 100 Ib. for less 
than carload, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Steel.—Specifications on Merchant Steel are 
being received by the mills in fairly large volume, but the 
number of new orders being placed is relatively light and 
mostly for small lots. The demand for Shafting is fairly 
active, and prices are being better maintained than for some 
time. We quote Cold Rolled Shafting at 57 per cent. off in 


carloads and 52 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered 
in base territory. Regular prices on Merchant Steel, which 
are being shaded to some extent, are as follows: Smooth 


Finished Machinery Steel, 1.80c. to 1.90c. ; 
1.75¢. to 1.85¢.; Cutter Shoe Steel, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Toe 
Calk, 1.90¢. to 1.95¢.; Railroad Spring Steel, 1.60c. to 1.75c., 
the higher prices being for Pennsylvania Railroad analysis. 
Carriage Spring Steel is 1.80c.; Tire Steel, Iron finish, 1% 
x % in. and heavier, 1.40c. ; under 11% in., 1.55¢e. Planished 
Tire Steel is 1.60c., all f.o.b., at mill. 


Spelter.—The inquiry for Spelter is a little better and 
prices are strong. We quote prime grades of Western Spelter 
at 4.90c. to 4.95c., East St. Louis, equal to 5.02%c. and 
5.07l4c., Pittsburgh. 


Boiler Tubes. y large new orders for Boiler 
Tubes are coming in from the railroads, mostly for repair 
work, and it is believed that after the first of the year the 
demand will materially improve. The demand for Merchant 
Tubes is slightly better. As a whole, the trade in Tubes this 
year has been very disappointing. The demand has been 
dull nearly all the year, and prices have been more or less 


Flat Sleigh Shoe, 





shaded. For Merchant Tubes in small lots, on which an 
extra 5 per cent. is allowed in carloads, discounts are as 
follows: 
Boiler Tubes. 
Iron Steel. 

1 Se. 1% ye eeee OTe ee ee Te ree 42 47 

1% RR er ee euweden én <n 59 

pe ee eoocncer 61 

2%; Z RO csi s ates drt d Wud Se aimabitiia ee 65 

I ig ets ca oe ae - 42 59 


214 in. and smaller, over 18 ft. iong, ‘10 per cent. net extra. 

2% in. and larger, over 22 ft. long, 10 per cent. net extra. 
Merchant Pipe.—The demand for the merchant sizes 
of Pipe is holding up fairly well. The Pipe mills expect a 
large trade next year, as some important projects are under 
way, which, if put through, will require a very heavy ton- 
nage of the larger sizes. The mills are absolutely maintain- 


















































ing prices on both Iron and Steel Pipe. Discounts on Steel 
Pipe, %4 to 6 in., to the large trade, are 76 and 5 per cent. 
off list. Regular discounts are as follows: 


Merchant Pipe. 
Jobbers, carloads, 


Steel. 

Black. Galvy 

1 % 

BE BO) BE BM sn ines soe erin eee nc eas 62 208s e009 67 ol 

i i ee 55 
ee aa Moe ees Soa als a8 Se 

SES aE ae on ae eae 71 59 

% [a eke bee ék io boos oe os dew Oe fo bo 

7 @© 12. th..cs%0 : eer patrcerenerr nae (2 57 

Extra strong, plain ends: 

% to % in SER ERSRREMD EOD REN eRe ese as ews 60 48 

Me OD BR ict h ca we dees cees cc swcsanarces 67 55 

4% to 8 ID... ccceccees See 63 51 

Double extra strong, plain ends: : . 

BE BO BD De cose cies ceccccescccsecscceven 56 45 


Discounts on Genuine Iron Pipe are as follows: 
Black. Galv. 
> 9 


'° ° 

a ee ee eee ee eee 65 x 

# = : Fee CaO Chek pis nia acbid $:ae.mie mle asta e 67 53 

SEIN vd nin m Gin 4 BRIO w RO 00.0 0.0 9.0.9,006.05 098 69 57 

% OY SES Sa er re ee et Eo ef 73 63 

PR cede bh wwe ss ob ss we 0 6 wid 70 55 
Extra strong, plain ends: ‘ 

CO Dn edinvccopsdeees vveneeecsccses 58 46 

OE "a ay eer re re ee 65 53 

ES Rae eee ee 61 49 

ouble extra strong, plain ends: - f 

BM £0 S IM... crecccvccccrccsecccccsccece 54 43 


Iron and Steel Scrap.——Tlhe week has been quiet, and 
it is likely this condition wil] continue during this month, as 
leading consumers will be taking inventory, and will take in 
as little Scrap as possible. An embargo has been placed by 
the railroads on Scrap for delivery to the Allegheny Steel 
Company, which has recently been a large buyer of Borings 
and Turnings, and this embargo may have the effect of 
slightly weakening prices in these two products. The tone 
of the Scrap market is not quite as firm as it was a week or 
two ago, but as yet there is little disposition on the part of 
dealers to shade prices. Heavy Steel Scrap, $16.50 to 
$16.75, for Pittsburgh, Sharon, Steubenville or Leechburg, 
Pa., delivery; for delivery at Monessen, Pa., which takes a 
higher freight rate, $17 has been quoted. Cast Iron Borings 
are $11 to $11.25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13.50 to $13.75; 
No. 1 Busheling Scrap, $14.75 to $15; No. 2, $10.75 to $11; 
No. 1 Cast Scrap, $14.75 to $15; Iron Axles, $24 to $24.50; 
Sheet Bar Crop Ends, $18.50 to $18.75; Rerolling Rails, 
$18.50, delivered Cambridge, Ohio, and $19 to $19.50, de- 
livered Cumberland, Md.; Low Phosphorus Melting Stock, 
$18 to $18.25; Steel Axles, $19.50 to $20; Scrap Bars, $13 
to $13.25; Machine Shop Turnings, $12.25 to $12.50; Rail- 
road Wrought Scrap, $16.75 to $17; Railroad Malleable 
Scrap, $15 to $15.50; Iron Rails, $18.75 to $19, and Locomo- 
tive Tires, $17 to $17.25, all per gross ton, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, unless otherwise stated. 


Coke.—Some inquiries for Furnace Coke are in the 
market for delivery through first half of next year, one 
consumer asking for 4000 tons a month and another con- 
sumer 5000 to 10,000 tons a month. One leading Coke 
concern has sold a heavy tonnage of Furnace Coke for 
delivery in first half at $2, at oven, and we quote strictly 
Connellsville Furnace Coke for first half delivery at $2 to 
$2.15, per net ton, at oven. Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke for first half delivery is held at $2.25 to $2.40, most 
makers asking the higher price. Connellsville Furnace Coke 
for prompt delivery is very firm, at $1.85 to $1.90, and we 
quote a sale of about 2000 tons at $1.90. The output of 
Coke last week was 220,145 tons, a decrease over the previ- 
ous week of about 8000 tons. A good many Coke plants are 
still crippled by lack of water. 

The W. R. Beatty Machinery & Equipment Company, 
manufacturers’ agent and dealer in new and second-hand ma- 
chinery, making a specialty of forging plant equipment, has 
moved its offices from 6138 to 410 House Building, Pitts- 
burgh. Larger offices have there been secured to take care 
of the growing business. 








Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., November 30, 1908. 


Pig Iron.—Since last report three leading producing in- 
terests in this territory have practically withdrawn from the 
market, but values are apparently unaffected. The demand 
for prompt shipments and for delivery during the first quar- 
ter is being met with prices on a basis of $13, Birmingham, 
for No. 2 Foundry, although those concerns that immediate- 
ly after the election adopted a higher basis are unwilling to 
make concessions, and report some sales at the figures asked. 
There is no established quotation on deliveries further ad- 
vanced than the first quarter, by reason of the fact that the 
demand for such deliveries has taken no definite form, but 
it is understood that in a number of cases recent ergage- 
ments on the $13 basis are subject to an extension of de 
liveries into the second quarter. Among the latest sales re- 
ported is 600 tons for the first quarter at $13.50, Birming- 
ham. A lot of 1000 tons of Gray Forge for first quarter 
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delivery sold at $11.50 per ton, Birmingham; 600 tons of 
No. 3 Foundry, for delivery during the next three months, 
sold at $12.50, and 850 tons of No. 2 Soft brought $13. 
Comparatively small lots of Clifton High Manganese Iron 
recently sold at $14 per ton for No. 2, and chilling grades of 
Charcoal Iron are firm, at $20 per ton, at furnace. A lead- 
ing Water Pipe manufacturer is in the market for a round 
tonnage of Foundry grades, and the aggregate of compara- 
tively small orders for spot delivery in sight is fairly at- 
tractive. The fact that two new foundries will commence 
operations during the month of December is a significant 
one, and the enlargements to others that are under consid- 
eration can but indicate a period of greater activity when 
inventories have been taken, and the general status of indi- 
vidual affairs more definitely determined. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—The principal letting reported during 
the week just ended was 1000 tons of Water Pipe for the 
city of Spokane, Wash. This tonnage was awarded the 
American Cast Iron Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., and 
will be furnished during the early months of next year. 
Orders for small municipalities have recently come forward 
in greater volume, and the proportions of each form a con- 
sideration more significant with prices fairly satisfactory. It 
is believed that published quotations more nearly represent 
the market price for large contracts than at any time for 
many months. The increased cost of raw material is no 
doubt the prime factor in the amelioration of market condi- 
tions, and in view of the fact that indications are favorable 
for the maintenance of prices now being asked for such ma- 
terial, Pipe manufacturers manifest indifference as to in- 
creased proportions of order book requirements under the 
existing conditions. We quote Water Pipe as follows, car- 
load lots, per net ton, f.o.b. cars here: 4 to 6 in., $24; 8 to 
12 in., $23; over 12-in., average $22, with $1 per ton extra 
for Gas Pipe. : 

Old Material.—Stock accumulations are being increased 
wherever practicable and asking prices are not revised. The 
actual movement from dealers’ yards shows little improve- 
ment, but the consumption is known to be gradually increas- 
ing, and additional announcements to those previously pub- 
lished are made of the resumption of operations at idle mills, 
We quote dealers’ asking prices as follows, which are be 
lieved to be firm, per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


UE RN PIN SG a's cess own ecccaeeete $14.50 to $15.00 
Sen POS ak sob os a ds bso oe eG Sloe 16.00 to 17.00 
ee er ee 13.00 to 13.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 13.50 to 14.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 10.50 to 11.00 
no. 2 Countty Wroment... iii cacsce 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 2 Country Wrought.............. 9.50 to 10.00 
SN ce eS ene ao nw we hc Sas 11.00 to 11.50 
EMG Whales ek wh oie a go. cae 10.00 to 10.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast........... 9.50 to 10.00 
Se ME aa as Coie cy cin chow Wi iaute io 5.00 to 5.50 





Buffalo. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., December 1, 1908. 
Pig Iron.—The bulk of the business placed for the past 
week has been in larger lots than for the preceding two or 
three weeks, ranging from 500 to 10,000 tons. The demand 
continues strong for all grades; but the dropping off in the 
smaller orders tends to give the market a quieter aspect, 
notwithstanding the aggregate sales are larger. There is con- 
siderable tonnage under inquiry which is not yet placed 
owing to the fact that prices have stiffened slightly. One of 
the largest of the local furnaces has withdrawn from the 
market until after the first half of next year, being booked 
to capacity until that time. Prices are fairly represented 
by the following quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


ee Ce IN oc \win'u.u o wide ceaiee eed $16.25 to $ 


nN 


16.75 
Se. Gh ae Es done. de a eeand swale’ 15.75 to 16.25 
SS I ee A er ae 15.50 to 15.75 
NS nas AG ib o'n Kae Oe eee 15.25 to 15.50 
Re CONSE 60:48 0's: ste ee Suave ale 15.00 to 15.25 
NR are Dieta ce ae es Ok wb ilaarate Oe 16.00 to 16.50 
re rr 17.00 to 17.50 
IE neh bb ila tallv ew wsip wr WK elas wietee cid 20.25 to 20.75 


Old Material.—The market is about the same as last 
week, with a continuance of the wide variance of opinion as 
to present values between dealers and consumers, with the 
result that very little business is being transacted. Most 
dealers are holding until after the first of the year, when 
they expect to realize higher prices. The week has developed 
a demand for Borings which have advanced slightly. We 
quote dealers’ prices as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap...........$15.50 to $16.00 


No. 1 Ratliroad Wrought..........003 17.00 to 17.75 
No. 1 Railroad and Machinery Cast 

Ne, ho aaah a eek Oe ein dn ewes a) 14.75 to 15.50 
ne ccc cc eseseuseese 19.00 to 20.00 
ee Gua wha bc 6 en es oO sb awe 23.00 to 24.00 
ee ee as cad w'e'e ales 6 0b Sw < 17.00 to 18.00 
BOUITOGD BIAUORDIS,. . 2 occ cccavcecesed - 14.50to 15.00 
i CS eS Sg ke ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Locomotive Grate Bars.............. 12.50 to 13.00 
3 ee is Chae e wile ke oleae kes w 12.50 to 13.00 
Wrought Iron and Soft Steel Turnings. 9.50to 10.00 
Clean Cast Iron Borings............. 8.50to 9.00 
IO. K ME TUNE So wi cae causes 14.50 to 15.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is continued improve- 
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ment in inquiry, and a good line of orders coming in for Bars, 
railroad material and other finished products, with a fair 
volume of specifications on contracts. Plans and specifica- 
tions are being prepared for a four-story factory addition 
to the Crosby Company’s metal stamping plant here, requir- 
ing about 250 tons of Structural Material, which will be 
ready to be figured on after the first of the year. All bids on 
the Schenectady County Court House, at Schenectady, have 
been rejected, and new plans are to be drawn and the work 
readvertised. 





Cincinnati. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 2, 1908.—(By Telegraph.) 

November furnished the banner record of the year in 
business activity, although in the finished lines it was more 
of future promise than in actual sales. Local Pig Iron 
sellers report their November business as the greatest for 
many years, one large agency announcing it as its most im- 
portant month in its 13 years’ existence; another that its 
order books showed the best sales since August, 1906, which 
was a record breaker. This week business has slumped off 
somewhat, and inquiries are fewer for Pig Iron, but in 
machinery there have been some splendid orders placed, not- 
ably in the ice machine line. There is talk among represen- 
tative furnacemen of the South of a revival of the commis- 
sioner plan for Pig Iron sales, and an elimination of the 
commission men, but as this has been up a number of times 
before without result not much attention is given it. Scrap 
dealers are not so united in the matter of prices as hereto- 
fore, although the majority of them are still forcing prices 
upward, particularly on Heavy Melting Steel. 

Pig Iron.—The most interesting bit of gossip here to- 
day is the reported purchase quietly by the largest Pipe in- 
terest of between 30,000 and 40,000 tons of Southern Iron for 
delivery to its Southern plants. Otherwise the market is 
quiet, and a number of inquiries mentioned in last week’s 
report are understood to be still pending. There is consider- 
able inquiry for third and fourth quarter delivery, but fur- 
naces, for the most part, are very chary of quoting for the 
last half, although $14, Birmingham, can be done on South- 
ern, and $13.50 on second quarter alone and extending into 
third quarter. The price of $13 is firm for first quarter, and 
the best heard for deliveries extending into the second quar- 
ter is $13.25. Northern Irons are firm at $15.50, at fur- 
nace, and a number of makers are asking $16 for spot busi- 
ness and extending through first quarter. For the first half 
it is reasonably certain that $15.75 can be done. Rumors of 
some Southern: resale Iron at $12.50 to $12.75 are heard, 
but the quantity is said to be so limited as to cut no figure 
in the market. Ohio Silveries, 8 per cent. Silicon, are still 
quotable at $18.50, at furnace. Malleable Iron is quite dull, 
which suggests to sellers that the railroads are still with- 
holding business. While dealers agree that December has 
epened very quietly, the feeling is that consumers who have 
not covered for the second quarter and beyond must come 
into the field within the next two weeks and before the holi- 
day lethargy sets in. Southern Indiana and Louisville stove 
manufacturers have bought considerable Iron during the 
week, most of the orders going to Southern furnaces. The 
inquiry from a central Indiana foundry interest for No. 1 
Soft and No. 2 Foundry is said to be still in abeyance, as is 
also that from a large northern Indiana agricultural imple- 
ment manufacturer who wanted Standard Bessemer, Char- 
coal Iron and Foundry aggregating something like 15,000 
or 20,000 tons. Northern Indiana foundry and machine in- 
terests are also said to be negotiating. A local foundry is 
asking for prices on 500 tons of Foundry Iron. The local 
melt is improving but slowly, and most large melters have 
considerable Iron on their yards. There is a scarcity of low 
grades in the South, and Forge is firm at $11.50, Birming- 
ham. There is said to be an accumulation of White Iron, 
which is held at about $10.50 to $11. For delivery balance 
of the year and for the first quarter we quote, based on 
freight rates of $3.25 from Birmingham and $1.10 from the 
Hanging Rock District, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern Coke, No. 1......eececeee+ - $16.75 to $17.25 


Co 7 see 6 eka res nee oe 16.25 to 16.75 
een oe a et PEE TES Oe . 15.75 to 16.25 
Southern Coke, No. 4.....cecccsccces 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1. Soft... ... ec cccce 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Ceres MERGING i cc eevee cccewets 14.50 to 15.00 
Ohio Siivery, 8 per cent. Silicon.............. 19.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 17.10 to 17.60 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 16.60to 17.10 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3....... esoers $0000 30.00 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ 22.2% to 23.25 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 21.75 to 22.75 


(By Mail.) 


Coke.—The most noteworthy incident of the late week is 
probably the lighting up of some 1500 or 2000 ovens in the 
Pocahontas region, in the Norfolk & Western territory. Four 
furnaces going into blast in that section made this possible. 
In other fields there is no special activity, the needs of most 
Southern furnaces having been already supplied for the 
first half. Pocahontas Furnace Coke is quotable in this 
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market at $1.85 to $1.90, at oven, for first half delivery, and 
Wise County about the same; Connellsville, from $1.75 to 
$2.25, dependent on brands and deliveries. There is still a 
lamentable lack of interest in Foundry brands, and the price 
remains at an attractive figure, namely, $2 to $2.40, accord- 
ing to brands and deliveries. Pocahontas Foundry is obtain- 
able at $2.15 to $2.25; Wise County about the same; Con- 
nellsville 72-hr., $2 to $2.40, all at oven. The drought con- 
tinues to prevail in important producing sections. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Dealers are not enthusiastic 
over current conditions, but very hopeful for the future, the 
tenor of correspondence indicating a revival early in the 
coming year. Collections are not good, and many promising 
specifications that came out directly after election seem to 
be temporarily shelved. There is considerable talk of the 
advance in Bar Iron of $2, but dealers do not expect it to 
have any effect on present prices to the trade. There will be 
several large Structural jobs for specifications early in the 
year, but new things in this line for the balance of the year 
are searce. Prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, are as follows: Iron 
Bars, carload lots, 1.55c.. base, with half extras; small lots 
from store, 1.85c., base, half extras; Steel Plates, carload 
lots, 1.75¢c., base with half extras; small lots from store, 
1.85c., base, half extras; Base Angles, carload lots, 1.85c., 
base; small lots from store, 2.10c.; Beams, Channels and 
Structural Angles, 1.85c., base; small lots from store, 2.10c. ; 
Plates, 14-in. and heavier, carload lots, 1.85¢c.; small lots 
from store, 2c.; Blue Annealed Sheets, heavy, No. 16, car- 
load lots, 2.15¢c.; small lots from store, 2.50¢c.; No. 14, ecar- 
load lots, 2.05c.; small lots from store, 2.40c.; No. 10 and 
heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; small lots from store, 2.20c.; 
No. 12, carload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.30c.; 
Sheets (Light), Black, No. 28, carload lots, 2.65¢c.; Gal- 
vanized Sheets, No, 28, carload lots, 3.70c.; Steel Tire, 4-in. 
and heavier, carload lots, 1.95c.; Plates 3-16 and No. 8, 
carload lots, 2c.; small lots from store, 2.20c. 

Old Material.—The present week finds dealers not quite 
so united on the price question, and on some items the spread 
is as much as $1 to $2 a ton. There have been some heavy 
sales of Melting Steel, one large concern announcing that it 
alone since election has disposed of 35,000 tons. Most other 
lines of Scrap are quiet, and not much is expected until 
after the holiday season. Consumers are not much in evi- 
dence, and the post-election activity has been furnished 
largely by the dealers who were trying to cover before the 
market had steadied to firm proportions. There has been 
considerable interest manifested in Rerolling Rails, and in 
Old Iron Rails the greatest difference of opinion exists be- 
tween certain large dealers; one quoting $14 to $15, another 
$16 to $17, and in lesser degree the same difference between 
them on long and short Old Steel Rails. As nearly as the 
market can be gauged in the light of this difference of opin- 
ion dealers’ prices to the trade are as follows, which are 
f.o.b. Cincinnati : 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought, net ton......... $13.50 to $14.50 
See ere ae 5.50to 6.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, gross ton.. 15.50 to 16.00 
meses Termares, MOC tom, ....0.cucccccde 6.00 to 7.00 
oy rare 13.00 to 14.00 
ee ee 9.00 to 10.00 
Old Iron Axles, net ton...... i aceered ove 16.75 to 17.75 
Sn See eee SOO TOR, . cache eas 15.00 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, short, gross ton....... 13.00 to 14.00 
Old Steel Rails, long, gross ton....... 13.00 to 14.00 
Relaying Rails, 56 lb. and up, gross ton 21.50 to 22.50 
Old Car Wheels, gross ton........... 15.00 to 16.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, gross ton..... 14.00 to 15.00 
—_— ~~ oe - - 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 1, 1908. 

Iron Ore.—The shipping season is practically at an 
end. The December movement will be very light, probably 
not over a dozen cargoes. The last boats will leave the 
upper lake ports not later than Saturday noon, when the 
insurance expires. There is some speculation among Ore 
men as to when the buying movement for next year will 
begin. This year it was well along in the summer before 
it got fairly started, but the heavy buying for shipment in 
1906 and 1907 took place in November of the year before. 
Ore men do not expect that there will be any activity for the 
coming year before the latter part of January and perhaps 
it may be later. The question of next year’s prices has as 
yet been given no consideration by the Ore men. The ton- 
nage on the docks is somewhat larger than on December 1 
last year. Ore is moving fairly well from docks to furnace 
yards. Prices at Lake Erie docks per gross ton are as 
follows: Old Range Bessemer, $4.50; Mesaba Bessemer, 
$4.25: Old Range Non-Bessemer, $3.70; Mesaba Non-Besse- 
mer, $3.50. 

Pig Iron.—The local market has quieted down. The 
market in the Toledo territory, however, has continued fairly 
active, and several sales of Foundry Iron for first half de- 
livery are reported. The largest sale was a 5000-ton lot, 
with one of 3000 tons, and some of smaller quantities. Al- 
though the names of the large purchasers are withheld, it 
is known that Michigan stove foundries have been in the 
market during the past few days for considerable Foundry 
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Iron. The sales have been made at $16, Toledo, furnace, 
for No. 2 Foundry, for first half delivery. We also note 
the sale of 900 tons, half No. 2 Foundry, and half Mal- 
leable, for December delivery, at $15.75, Toledo furnace. 
Inquiries in this immediate territory are all for small lots, 
500 tons and less, the inquiries coming from some of the 
smaller foundries that did not buy during the recent active 
market. The price generally quoted for No. 2 Foundry Iron 
is $16, Valley furnace, for first half delivery. Furnaces 
that are well sold up for the first quarter are holding firmly 
to this price, but it is understood that one or two furnace 
interests that are still actively seeking business are shading 
this price to about $15.50, for shipment to some points 
where competition is sharp. A local interest is staying prac- 
tically out of the market by quoting $17, at furnace, for 
No. 2. Shipping orders on contracts show improvement. 
The stocks in loval furnace yards have been largely re- 
duced. The River Furnace of the Upson Nut Company, 
which has been out of blast for relining, will probably be 
blown in early this month. There is still considerable in- 
quiry for Basic Iron, and a local interest reports the sale 
of about 1000 tons at $16, Valley furnace, for December 
delivery. There is a slight improvement in inquiries for 
Malleable Iron. Foundry Iron interests expect the market 
to remain quiet for the balance of the year, and that there 
will not be another active buying movement until well along 
in January. For the balance of the year we quote, de- 
livered, Cleveland, as follows: 


NN. BF sd tem 50's ovens dR $17.40 to $17.90 
Northern Foundry, No. 1.....ccsseces 17.25 to 17.75 
Northern Foundry, No. 2..,..csscsses 16.75 to 17.25 
Northern Foundry, No. 3........ceee. 16.25 to 16.75 
ee Ns Sadi boun nee esas ce ‘wines 15.00 to 16.00 
Southern Deedes. Me: 2... «0s ccs scscsc deen 17.35 
Jackson County Silvery, 8 per cent. Silicon. 20.05 


Coke.—T'he market is firm and the Rite is fairly 
good. Foundrymen continue to cover for their requirements 
for the first half. We quote Standard Connellsville Furnace 
Coke at $1.80, at oven, for spot shipment. For the first 
half the price is firm at $2, at oven. For delivery the first 
half of next year we quote Connellsville 72-hr. Foundry 
Coke at $2.25 to $2.40, at oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Considerable new business 
has developed and specifications are holding up fairly well, 
although the tonnage ordered was not quite as large as dur- 
ing the previous week. Mill agents, however, seem to be 
quite well satisfied with the amount that is being taken 
on contracts. While jobbers are taking very little for mill 
shipment, their warehouse business is quite good, having 
improved considerably during the past month, and they are 
specifying quite freely for stock. The lake shipbuilding in- 
dustry shows further improvement. During the week the 
American Shipbuilding Company closed contracts for two 
new freight boats for 1909 delivery. One will be a 376-ft. 
boat, to be built at the Wyandotte plant for the Michigan 
Alkali Company, and the other will be a 524-ft. freighter 
that will be built for a furnace interest east of Buffalo. 
This makes six freight boats that the company has under 
contract for 1909 delivery. These orders have resulted in 
the placing of contracts for a portion of the material re- 
quired for their construction. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company has been given a contract for 1000 tons of Plates 
and 1000 tons of Shapes for one of the boats, specifications 
for which are to be furnished at once, and a contract for 
1700 tons of Plates and Shapes has been given to the Car- 
negie Steel Company. Another contract for 1300 tons of 
Plates for the shipbuilding company is pending. The Struc- 
tural market is somewhat more active as a result of the 
action of the mills in allowing contracts to be made for 
delivery until the end of the coming year. The largest con- 
tract closed is one with a bridge company in Ohio for 2500 
tons. Some inquiries are coming from the railroads for 
Structural Plates and Shapes for repair work. Mills are 
getting good specifications for special Shapes, which come 
under the Steel Bar classification, from implement makers 
and automobile builders. Local jobbers have withdrawn 
their quotation of 1.35c., Pittsburgh, for Iron Bars, and 
local mills have advanced their price and are now quoting 
on the basis of 1.50c., Pittsburgh. Another interest is 
quoting Iron Bars on the basis of 1.40c., Pittsburgh, for 
Cleveland delivery. The demand for Iron Bars is still light. 
One of the local Bar mills is running, but the other will 
probably be shut down for some time. The demand for 
Plates shows a slight improvement, some specifications now 
coming in from consumers of Tank Plates. There is also an 
improvement in the demand for Black and Galvanized Sheets 
in small lots. Prices on both Plates and Sheets are firmer, the 
regular prices now being fairly well maintained. The Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie Railroad, which had an inquiry out for 
3000 tons of Standard Section Rails last week, has placed 
its contract. We quote Iron Bars, 1.50c., Cleveland, for 
ear lots; Steel Bars, 1.50c., Cleveland, for car lots, half 
extras; Beams and Channels, 1.70c., Cleveland. and Plates, 
%4-in. and heavier, 1.70c., Cleveland. We quote Sheets, mill 
shipments, car lots, Cleveland, as follows: Blue Annealed, 
No. 10, 1.90c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.60c.: Galvanized. 
No. 28, 3.65c. Jobbers quote Iron and Steel Bars out of 
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stock at 1.65c. to 1.70c. Beams and Channels from ware- 
house are 2c., and Plates, 44-in. and heavier, 1.90c. Ware- 
house prices on Sheets are as follows: Blue Annealed, No. 
10, 2.10c.; Box Annealed, No. 28, 2.70c.; Galvanized, No. 
28, 3.80c. Warehouse prices on Boiler Tubes, 2°4 to 5 in., 
are 65 per cent. discount, and on Black Merchant Iron Pipe, 
base sizes, 71 per cent. discount. 

Old Material.—The market continues very firm, and a 
further advance in the price of several grades is noted. 
Business is fairly active, but the transactions are mainly 
among dealers. More inquiries are coming from consumers, 
but few actual sales to the mills are reported. Dealers are 
looking for still higher prices, and are not anxious to make 
sales of accumulated stocks at present prices. The flurry of 
short covering which caused a sharp advance in prices a week 
ago has subsided, dealers succeeding in covering on contracts. 
Dealers’ prices to the trade, per gross ton, f.o.b. Cleveland, 
are as follows: 


Se en RRO 5 cc oes sa dees ewer est $17.00 to $17.50 
Se PR SE..S 5.S. 6 ou. © 0 60a 5 eee WRK 19.50 to 20.00 
Oe Se ee ee 20.50 to 21.00 
SU EOE, oS ad ts. bob's Owe ws @.0't 16.00 to 16.50 
Rae EEE GROEN. oi5.s 0 as oan wows ss 15.50 to 16.00 
Relaying Rai!s, 50 lb. and over........ 22.00 to 23.00 
eee Per ere ree 14.50 to 15.00 
Agricultural Malleable.............+., 13.50 to 14.00 
Light Bundled Sheet Scrap........... 9.50 to 10.00 
The following prices are per net ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Rep el ABNOR 6 0:0'0 5 6 o.0- 0s 004 hoop 0% $20.50 to $21.00 
I I soni Soni n'ie Wit 6 Mik ee ek 9.00 to 9.50 
Iron and Stee! Turnings and Drillings. 10.00to 10.50 
ee eae rrr ee ee 11.00 to 11.50 
ee RE os on wie ono 0.900 60 8. . 14.00 to 14.50 
NO. 2 TRTICORE WROURUC. . 06 cnc ecdse 15.50 to 16.00 
Sh ER SL Sok wg 0 a bee's Salaeles «6S. 4 14.00 to 14.50 
I Si 0b hw hee RR ead Tee 12.00 to 12.50 
TN SI OPIS 0:9 0:0. 0 0.2 dwemenie vr aipine 69s - 9.00 





Metal Market. 


New York, December 2, 1908. 


Pig Tin.—The statistics of the Tin trade as compiled 
by C. Mayer were unfavorable to holders of the metal. The 
visible supply increased 2429 tons, the total visible supply at 
the end of November being 19,953 tons, the largest since the 
end of May, 1899, when’it was 20,485 tons. This was some- 
what of a surprise to the trade, and was followed by a sharp 
decline in price. Consumption was larger than in previous 
months, deliveries in the United States being 3300 tons, but 
what made the great difference was the shipment from the 
Straits, which were nearly 6000 tons. The stock in the 
United States now amounts te 2193 tons, which is larger 
than for several months past, and is sufficient for all needs. 
The visible supply has increased by working both ends 
against the middle. Production this year has increased and 
consumption decreased, shipments from the Straits being 
cover 6600 tons larger than last year, and the deliveries in 
the United States 3200 tons smaller the first 11 months this 
year than the same period last year. One of the reasons for 
the present dullness in the Tin trade is the fact that much 
Tin sold in October and last month was for late November 
and early December delivery. As this Tin is now being deliv- 
ered, there is no necessity for consumers buying any more. 
Some interest is manifest in future Tin, but it is not heavy, 
and the entire trade is quiet. Price changes during the week 
show a steady decline, the daily range being as follows: 

7-——Cents.——_, 

DN Da occ dich's cb sa wade edu ee wee 30.30 to 29. 35 

November 27. bikie a di «hike ee oor 9.85 

November 30.. ‘ 

EE Mos cane hints se sh Oe alee he cue danke 

PETES bob H'G SS Rca ec RctehaseSscen sees aben 

There are afloat for American ports 2837 tons. The Lon- 
don market is again lower, closing to-day at £133 15s. for 
spot and £135 15s. for futures. 

Copper.—Trade has been very quiet, although consumers 
of Lake Copper are working steadily at approximately full 
time. The Wire trade, however, which consumes the bulk 
of the Electrolytic Copper, is still quiet. The successful 
flotation of a loan for the telephone companies this week 
may mean some Wire business in the future. The lack of 
success when this company was in the market for money 
about two years ago was the signal for the collapse of the 
Copper market. Prices of Lake are steady, at 14.50c. to 
14.62\%c. Electrolytic is obtainable at 14.50c., delivery 30 
days, or 14.25c., net cash, f.o.b. New York, exporters’ terms. 
The exports of Copper for the month of November amounted 
to 19,146 gross tons. The total exports for the first 11 
months of this year amounted to 268,153 tons. In the same 
period last year the exports were 191,151 tons. The im- 
ports of Copper Ore and Matte for October reduced to Cop- 
per Contents were 12,700 tons, the largest month on record. 
The total for the first 10 months of this year was 74,400 
tons, compared with 106,200 tons for the same 10 months 
last year. This shows that the import movement has defi- 
nitely turned. Viewed another way, the net exports for 
the month were less than 7000 tons. The London market 
closes to-day at £63 for spot and £64 for futures. 


Pig Lead.—The market is dull, but prices are practically 
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unchanged, the leading interest offering shipment Lead in 50- 
ton lots at the unchanged price of 4.30c., New York. Inde- 
pendent producers are asking 4.35c. to 4.8714c., New York, 
and 4.20c. to 4.2214c., St. Louis. 


Spelter.—Prices on Spelter are again higher, and 5.20c., 
New York, seems to be the ruling quotation. This corre- 
sponds to 5.05c., St. Louis. Some January Spelter is of- 
fered at 5.1714c., New York, or 5c., St. Louis. The activity 
‘in Spelter is not very pronounced. 

Aluminum.—The prices of Aluminum are unchanged 
at 24c. for No. 1 Ingots, 32c. for Rods and Wire and 34c. for 
Sheets. There is quite a stock of Aluminum here, which nets 
the holders between 25c. and 27c. This was bought abroad 
in anticipation of undercutting the producers here, but the 
importers are sick of their bargain. 


Nickel.—Prices are unchanged at 45c. for 10-ton lots 
and 50c. to 60c. for smaller quantities. 

Antimony.—No business has developed and prices con- 
tinue without change. Hallett’s is held at 8.12%4c. to 8.25c., 
Cookson’s at 8.3714c. to 8.50c. and outside brands at Sc. 

Tin Plates.—The market is quiet and prices are un- 
changed, at $3.70, Pittsburgh, and $3.89, New York. In 
Swansea, Welsh Plates are unchanged, at 12s. 3d. 

Old Metals.—Consumers are buying only sparingly, and 
the only activity in the market is the buying by dealers who 
are anticipating better business after January 1. Selling 
prices are as follows: 

7 ~~Cents._—_ 


Copper, Heavy and Crucible............ 13.50 to 13.75 
Commer. ears Ge Wika. oes oc kes eis 13.25 to 13.50 
Copper, Eaent @nd Bottoms. .....cccscee 12.00 to 12.25 
PAs a Sian Sies'as ee 406 04 ¥ b's a4 oor to 9.75 
Pe KEM 30 Ss Vb ales owas sea cenaa 50 to 7. be 
Heavy Machine Composition............ 12 ~so to 13.6 

ER ee eee 5O0to 9. 00 
Re ea re ore rir 101 50 to 11 2 
Lead, re REG boa RD ae ee Nate's 4 9 Ss ONE See H8T0'S 4.2 

I ED Be 6 va Sala wlan pee ie Mia(Oin 08 wo 4k Rael aeaino x 4.00 
ae ere ctibeb een anes 3.75 


New York. 


New York, December 2, 1908, 
Pig Iron.—The market is quieter, but is firm. There 
have been some sales of round blocks of Foundry Iron in 


New England and in this district, including several lots of 
2000 and 3000 tons. New England interests have pur- 
chased about 7000 tons of Malleable Iron, and an inquiry 
for 6000 tons for the Philadelphia District is in the market. 
There is still some unsatisfied demand from Pipe makers. 
We quote, at tidewater, $17.50 to $17.75 for No. 1 North- 
ern Foundry; $17 to $17.50 for No. 2 Foundry, and $16.15 
to $16.50 for No. 2 Plain. Alabama Irons are quoted $17.50 
to $17.75 for No. 1 Foundry and $17.25 to $17.50 for No. 2 
Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—An occasional order for a few thousand 
tons comes up. The Central of New Jersey is understood 
to have taken about 6000 tons of Open Hearth Rails, and 
at Pittsburgh orders for 7000 to 8000 tons of Bessemer 
Rails were placed last week, including 3000 tons for the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie. We quote $28, at mill, for Bessemer, 
and $30 for Open Hearth Rails. A recent inquiry from one 
road presented alternative specifications which it was the 
evident expectation of the road’s engineers would be re- 
spondéd to by varying quotations. It appears, however, that 
the mills make no distinctions except those provided for in 
their sliding scale of charges for high percentage cropping. 


Structural Material.—Following a record of more than 
100,000 tons of fabricated Steel placed in November, Decem- 
ber has made a good start, and from what is known of the 
business pending a total of fully 100,000 tons is looked for for 
this month. Last week made a remarkable record, with 29,- 
000 tons taken by outside companies and 28,000 tons by the 
American Bridge Company. Of work that has been bid on, 
at least half of which is counted on to come on the books 
this month, there is 100,000 tons. Some of this is public 
work, and therefore uncertain. In addition are inquiries 
amounting to about 70,000 tons, on which bids have not been 
made, and practically none of this is subject to political con- 
tingencies. The American Bridge Company has received the 
order for 10,000 tons of Steel for the second Open Hearth 
building at Gary, Ind., and two Bar mills will come along 
later for the same plant. The Northern Pacific receives bids 
this week on 8500 tons of Steel for bridges, this represent- 
ing its calculated requirements for 1909. The Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Baltimore & Ohio are each in the market 
for about 500 tons of bridges, and the Lackawanna has 
placed 900 tons, which is presumed to represent its require- 
ments for 1909. The Cambria Steel Company has taken 
three contracts recently, one being for a cement works at 
Alsen, N. Y., requiring about 1100 tons. The Steel for the 
Hudson County Highway Bridge over the Hackensack River 
in New Jersey, 500 tons, goes to the American Bridge Com- 
pany. On plain material contracts with dealers are now 
made for the first quarter of 1909, while sales to manufactur- 
ers are made with deliveries covering the first half, and in 
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some cases the entire year. We quote, as follows, for tide- 
water deliveries, mill shipments: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.76c.; Tees, 1.8lc. On Beams, 18 to 24 in., and 
Angles, over 6 in., the extra is 0.10c. Structural Material, 
cut to lengths, is sold in small lots at 244c. 
Ferroalloys.—The market for Ferromanganese is broad- 
er, and, strange may seem, some inquiries have been 
made for the last half of 1909 delivery. The price is steady 
at $45, seaboard. The demand for 50 per cent. Ferrosilicon 
has lagged considerably and prices are uneven, ruling around 
$64 to $65, at makers’ works. 
Bars.—The Bar market is 


as it 


Iron quiet, but firm, with 


quotations ruling from 1.5l1e. to 1.56c., tidewater. Steel 
Bars are unchanged, at 1.56c., tidewater. 
Plates.—The local market is without any special move- 


ment, the demand being confined 
standard sized Plates are firmly 


to small lots. Prices on 
held as follows: Sheared 


Plates, 1.76¢. 10 1.86c.; Flange Plates, 1.86c. to 1.96c.; 
Marine Plates, 2.16c. to 2.26c.; Firebox Plates, 2.65c. to 
3.50¢c., according to specifications. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Current business consists of small lots 
ordered for quick shipment for immediate use. Several in- 
quiries consisting of a few hundred tons each have been 
received for spring delivery, on which manufacturers are 
quoting about $1 per ton advance. On carload lots of 6 in. 
for immediate shipment, the price is unchanged, at $24 per 
net ton, at tidewater. 


Old Material.—Dealers are manifesting greater interest 
in the market than consumers. The latter are buying some 
Steel Scrap and some rolling mill stock, but otherwise are 
doing little. Dealers, however, appear to have sold quite 
freely some time ago, and are now actively endeavoring to 
fill their contracts, and in notable instances have been obliged 
to pay considerably more than they will receive. Probably 
due to this character of buying, prices are stronger, although 
the general impression prevails that the Iron market will 
steadily improve and that a higher level of prices is justified. 
A special transaction was a sale on private terms of 7000 
tons of Relayers by a leading railroad, the buyer expecting 
to hold them for more favorable conditions in the market. 
Quotations are as follows, New York and vicinity, per gross 
ton: 


Old Girder and T Rails for melting... ae - Le oe r+ 


Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 

Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 1350 ee 16. OO 
Relaying Rails...... oe 4 Ge eRs wee a ee - 23.50to 24.00 
IU BROW MIS i ince ec tctces 18.50 to 19.00 
Standard Hammered Iron Car ‘Axles. 21.00 to 21.50 
Old Steel Car Axles......... scvccsoe See we ane 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought........ cocoon St 2550 
OE eae 14.50 to 15.00 
ee Ba” UC eee 16.00 to 16.50 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 14.50 to 15.00 
SE Baas soe Faxed Habe beese Been 8.50to 9.00 
Ce I 6s wad ola ea'e1e-s wounds 9.50 to 10.00 
Wrought Turnings Nhe CCe eR deheesueee6 10.50 to 11.00 
, ek: Ser ee 12.50 to 13.00 
oo OO re ee 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 Heavy Cast, broken up......... 14.50 to 15.00 
DOS Jaa ccrk chest sanceuse as 12.50 to 13.00 
Locomotive Grate Bars........eseee8 12.50 to 13.00 
eae ere . 138.50to 14.00 


William M. Hoffman, formerly with the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad Company, in the Philadelphia territory, has 


lately become associated with Crocker Brothers, 99 John 
street, New York. He will represent them in the New York 
territory in the sale of Pig Iron. 


Nash, Isham & Co., Beaver Building, New York, have 
been appointed Eastern sales agents of the Juniata Furnace 
& Foundry Company, Newport, Perry County, Pa., maker 
of the Marshall brand of Pig Iron. 


—_9 +o —_—___—__ 
Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, December 2, 1908. 
stock market has abated considerably 
and transactions are, therefore, in much less volume. Fluct- 
uations are narrow, indicating that no special influences are 
operative to move prices up or down to any great extent. 
Even the tariff hearings at Washington have failed to affect 
the iron and steel stocks materially. The range of prices on 
active stocks from Thursday of last week to Tuesday of this 
week was as follows: United States Steel common 54% to 
57, preferred 112% to 113%; Bethlehem Steel common 
231% to 24; Car & Foundry common 46% to 47%, preferred 
108; T.ocomotive common 55%, to 56%, preferred 1095 to 
110; Steel Foundries 397% to 40; Cambria Steel 38 to 39; 
Colorado Fuel 88 to 398; Crucible Steel common 8, pre- 
ferred 53 to 53144; Pressed Steel common 3914 to 39%; 
Railway Spring common 48 to 43144; Republic common 27 


Interest in the 


to 27%, preferred S7 to 88; Sloss-Sheffield common 78% 
to 80: Cast Iron Pipe common 27 to 28, preferred 75; Can 
common 914 to 974, preferred 75144 to 76%. Last transac- 


tions up to 1.30 p.m. to-day are reported at the following 
prices: United States Steel common 54%, preferred 112%, 
bonds 10234; Car & Foundry common 464, preferred 108; 
Locomotive common 56, preferred 110; Colorado Fuel 38; 
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Pressed Steel common 395¢, preferred 9744; Railway Spring 
common 438; Republic common 27, preferred 86%; Sloss- 
Sheffield common 7914; Cast Iron Pipe common 29%, pre- 
ferred 7474; Can common 9%, preferred 76%. 

Dividends.—The American Car & Foundry Company 
has declared the regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent. 
on the preferred stock and %4 per cent. on the common stock, 
payable January 1. 

The International Silver Company has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, 
payable January 1. 

The Boston Belting Company has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of 2 per cent., payable January 1. 

The Landis Tool Company, Waynesboro, Pa., has de- 
clared an annual dividend of 7 per cent., payable January 1. 


—_— eo 


Great Britain as a Structural Steel Exporter. 


In a recent discussion of the duty on structural steel 
before the Ways and Means Committee, the point was 
brought up that American manufacturers sell beams, 
angles, &c., in Canada in competition with shapes made 
in Great Britain, although the latter country has the ad- 
vantage of a preferential rate of duty. 

The fact is that for many years Great Britain de- 
pended very largely for its beams, which are gcalled 
“joists ” in England, upon the Belgian and German mills, 
and that particularly Belgium supplied the colonies, 
among them Canada. The situation has changed some- 
what in recent years by the building of modern struc- 
tural mills in England, but the chief source of the shapes 
used in the Dominion, outside of our own country, has 
been Belgium and Germany. The present position of the 
British structural trade is clearly stated as follows in a 
paper read before the Staffordshire Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, entitled “The World’s Export Trade in Iron and 
Steel, and Its Regulation,” by Harold Jeans, editor of the 
Iron and Coal Trades Review, at a meeting at Dudley, 
November 21, 1908: 

For several years foreign steel joists were invariably 
sold in Great Britain, delivered at important centers of 
distribution, at prices below the British makers. Espe- 
cially in the eighties, the imports of joists into this coun- 
try increased rapidly. This, however, was largely due to 
foreign engineers, and to architects specifying the use 
of girders in building work much more largely than was 
formerly the case in this country. The increased demand 
led to modern girder mills being erected abroad, which, 
coupled with large stocks, gave our rivals many advan- 
tages. While these still are largely the controlling fac- 
tors of the situation, the British makers are‘now fully 
abreast of Continental ones, and the point has been 
reached where we are sending considerable quantities 
abroad. It is not possible to state the quantities ex- 
ported by different countries, except as estimates, but the 
following table shows the position so far as Great Brit- 
ain and Belgium are concerned : 


Total Bel- 
gian exports 
British British to all 
imports. exports. countries. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
NE er kee an eae 123,000 50,000 61,000 
ewan ove tea ee te cenan 123,000 64,000 83,000 
BS | circ oki dele ane saws ae 138,888 107,000 101,000 
SDE. « Shots enuben hs se> 89,000 106,000 89,000 


It will be seen that last year, for the first time, our 
exports exceeded our imports. Our imports are almost 
entirely supplied by Belgium and Germany, with in- 
creasing quantities from the latter country. Our ex- 
ports are entirely to markets outside of Europe. Rough- 
ly, 60 per cent. go to India and the Colonies and the 
remainder to foreign countries. Joists have been for 
some time sold under agreement on the Continent, and 
the same remark applies to this country. There are com- 
paratively few makers of the larger sections, and the 
trade should not be difficult to regulate. 


oo 


The Allegheny Steel Company, Farmers’ Bank: Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa., with open hearth steel plant and 
sheet mills at Brackenridge, Pa., states that it is not con- 
nected in any way with the Western Pennsylvania Steel 
Corporation, recently granted a charter under the laws 
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of the State of New Jersey, with a capital stock of $700,- 
000. It is reported that the latter proposes to build large 
sheet and plate mills at Tarentum, Pa., but nothing offi- 
cial has been given out. 

—__._ +e 


New Publications. 


Guide Practique du Chimiste Metallurgiste et de l’Es- 
sayeur (Practical Guide for the Metallurgical 
Chemist and Assayer). By L. Campredon. Pub- 
lished by Ch. Beranger, Paris, France, and Liege, 
Belgium. 

The second edition of Campredon’s work, for France 
the classic, has just been issued, the first having been 
published in 1907. During that time, of course, enormous 
progress has been made in all the principal industrial coun- 
tries, and the demands upon the chemist have multiplied 
and have been diversified greatly. M. Campredon, who is 
himself at the head of a large commercial laboratory at 
Saint-Nazaire-sur-Loire, France, has kept close track of 
the literature of France, Germany, England and this 
country, and is thoroughly abreast of the times. His 
presentation of methods is clear and concise, and we like 
particularly his frequent introductory paragraphs and 
specific methods in which he explains the chemical prin- 
ciples upon which each is based. Of the whole book of 
over 800 pages, close to 200 pages are devoted to iron 


and steel. 
———_>+ oe 


The Philadelphia Foundry Foremen.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Associated Foundry Foremen of 
Philadelphia and vicinity was held in that city November 
17. Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : W. 
A. Perrine, Abram Cox Stove Company, Philadelphia, pres- 
ident; E. H. McCoy, Stanley G. Flagg & Co., Philadelphia, 
vice-president; D. M. Kittinger, American Bridge Com- 
pany, Pencoyd, Pa., secretary; G. M. Benkert, Fairmount 
Foundry Company, Philadelphia, treasurer. Six new appli- 
cations to active membership were received and accepted. 
A paper on “ Semisteel” was read by W. P. Cunningham, 
member, describing the process of making semisteel, the 
effect of the silicon, sulphur, phosphorus, manganese and 
earbon in the metal and the importance of having. chem- 
ical analyses form the basis of procedure in mixing the 
contents. A discussion followed, in which the results ob- 
tained in several experiments were given. At the regular 
meeting in December, it is the expectation to have Dr. 
Richard Moldenke present, who will address the associa- 
tion on the subject of “ Cupola Practice.” 

———— +—-e____—_- 


The American Locomotive Company is finding a heav- 
ier demand for its products. Several of the leading sys- 
tems of the country have placed orders in the past 30 
days for 10 to 50 locomotives each. Among these are 12 
freight oil burning engines of the Mogul type for the 
Panama Railroad, at $11,950 each. These engines will 
be turned out at the Brooks plant at Dunkirk, N. Y. The 
Schenectady plant is now engaged in the manufacture of 
55 locomotives for the Chicago & Northwestern, and with 
the completion of this order it is expected to start on an 
order for 16 10-wheel passenger engines for the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas. A large order for pig iron for 1909 de- 
livery has just been placed by the purchasing depart- 
ment, consisting of 13,500 tons, all of No. 2 foundry, of 
which 8000 tons will be divided between the Dunkirk and 
Schenectady plant, and the balance goes to the Paterson, 
Pittsburgh and Richmond plants. The company has just 
announced the appointment of W. S. Seamons, Jr., as as- 
sistant manager and to be in charge of the Schenectady 
plant. The position of superintendent of the Schenec- 
tady plant has been abolished and the duties will also be 
assumed by Mr. Seamons. 


The New York Central and West Shore railroads will 
establish, effective December 24, a regulation fixing the 
minimum carload weight on shipments of scrap at 20 
gross tons, except in cases where the marked capacity of 
the car is less, in which case the minimum carload weight 
shall not be less than 15 gross tons. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, December 2, 1908. 

The strong feeling of optimism still prevails among ma- 
chinery merchants, despite the fact that since our last report 
there has been no further increase in the demand, nor have 
the larger interests come into the market for important re- 
With the great 
however, trade is holding up well to the level of the previous 
few weeks, but there are some who note a falling off in the 
demand for their products. General conditions appear to be 
sound, and a gradual resumption to normal business is con- 
fidently looked for in the near future by practically all. Of 
the business received, which is made up principally of small 
orders, the greater portion is stated to have come from 
points west of New York. One company whose trade was 
formerly centered in the city is now shipping most of its 
products to other points. This is due to some extent to the 
inactivity of the larger corporations, including the railroads, 
many of whose purchasing departments are located here. 
Aside from the New York Central Railroad, which has been 
a steady customer in the market for some time and which 
placed a few orders the past week, the Eastern railroads have 
purchased but little. In the West houses are figuring on a 
fair sized list of machine tools for the Union Pacific Rail- 
road, whose director of purchases is located in New York. 

The plans of several of the important railroad systems 
entering New York to electrify part of their systems is of 
considerable interest to the machinery trade, as the work 
will necessitate the purchase of a great deal of mechanical 
equipment. This is one of the new developments which will 
be of much benefit to manufacturers of electrical equipment 
especially. It will be remembered that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad recently placed an order with the Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company for $5,000,000, for electrification 
work, and that the Erie Railroad announced its intention to 
electrifying part of its system. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad has made application to the Public 
Service Commission for permission to electrify its main 
line from New York to Stamford, Conn. 

The New York Central & Hudson River Railroad is pre- 
paring to buy machinery for its new power house at West 
Albany, N. Y., and inquiries which the trade has been ex- 
pecting for a long time are now in the market. The list 
covers power equipment which will include two 900-hp. en- 
gines, boilers to match, and a general line of coal handling 
and other power machinery needed for a power house of 
that size. It is understood that an appropriation covering 
the expenditure has been made, and shortly after the bids 
are figured up it is thought that the contracts will be 
awarded. 

It has been decided by the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railroad, Johnson City, Tenn, to locate its general shops at 
Erwin, about 16 miles from Johnson City. Contract for the 
grading work has been let and from this it is evident that 
the company is to go ahead with the work which it has had 
under consideration for many months. As these are to be 
the main shops of the road they will likely be of considerable 
size, and will necessitate the purchase of a great deal of 
mechanical equipment. 

The Hammond Iron Works, Warren, Pa., which is to 
enlarge its plant to meet the increased demand for its prod- 
ucts, expects to purchase rolls, rotary beveler, shears, 
punches, &c., to equip the new additions. Considerable of 
the required equipment, including three overhead traveling 
cranes, has been purchased. The company has let contracts 
for the erection of two new buildings, one 43 x 190 ft., and 
the other, 56 x 122 ft., and when these are completed it will 
have one of the largest plants in the country devoted exclu- 
sively to steel tank and steel plate construction. 

The Crosby Company, Buffalo, N. Y., which is planning 
to erect an extensive addition to its plant on Pratt street 
for the manufacture of stamped sheet metal goods, will pur- 
chase six to eight motors with the necessary transformers, 
shafting, pulleys, belting, &c., three elevators, several large 
presses and patterns. The company has purchased the Cur- 
tiss malt house, having a frontage of 189 ft., which it will 
remodel into a three-story factory, and after the first of the 
year will erect a four-story addition of brick and structural 
steel, giving a total frontage of 400 ft. on Pratt street. 

About $65,000 worth of iron working machinery, con- 
sisting of screw machines, lathes, milling machines, &c., was 
destroyed in the recent fire at the plant of the National Mfg. 
Company, Pembroke, Ont., and most of this machinery will 
have to be replaced inside of eight months. The company, 
which has a second plant at Ottawa, which can take care of 
its work for a few months, has not yet decided upon plans 
for rebuilding the burned structures. The plant was 


quirements. majority of machinery houses, 


equipped with a steam plant of 125-hp., and two years ago 
a large water power near the plant was developed, and the 
company installed a complete electrical equipment. 
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as plans are in shape it is likely that the company will ask 
kids for the required machinery. 

Bids have been sent in for two traveling cranes to be 
used in the shops to be constructed at Plattsburgh, N. Y., 
by the Lozier Motor Company, which recently placed con- 
tracts for the construction of the new structures. It is 
understood that the company is not yet ready to take bids 
on the machine tool equipment, but it is likely that this 
matter will be taken up shortly. The additions, which will 
consist of a machine shop, 150 x 162 ft., blacksmith and 
testing building, 50 x 90 ft., and store room, 50 x 90 ft., 
will necessitate the purchase of considerable new machinery. 

To increase the capacity of its plant and to extend its 
trade, the W. Eddy Plow Company, Greenwich, N. Y., has 
incorporated under the same name, with a capital stock of 
$100,000. The company has received some large orders for 
its plows, and to supply the demand will use a portion of 
the increased capital for installing new machinery of mod- 
ern type, to bring its plant to the highest efficiency. The 
company has considered the possibility of making extensive 
changes to its plant next year, although no definite plans 
have been formed, and it is thought that new and larger 
buildings will be erected to take the place of the present 
plant. The development of electric power from the present 
water power for running the machinery is also being con- 
sidered. ‘The officers of the new company are O. H. Eddy, 
president and general manager; J. W. Wallace, vice-presi- 
dent; W. T. Liddell, treasurer; I. V. H. Gill, secretary; 
T. A. Eddy, assistant manager, who with H. C. Gray, C. C. 
Van Kirk, I. C. Blandy, Leroy Thompson, F. W. Eddy and 
J. R. Skinner constitute the Board of Directors. 

The Onondaga Lithoiite Company, Syracuse, N. Y., is 
open for bids on one 7'4-ton electric traveler, 25 ft. span; 
sand molding machines, pattern making machines, wood- 
working machines, planers for planing stone, general foun- 
dry equipment, belt conveying machinery, shafting, belting, 
clutches, and hangers. 

J. W. Sisson, Gloversville, N. Y., is ready for bids on 
the following machinery, to be used in connection with his 
automobile repair shop: One lathe, one drill press, one mill- 
ing machine, one motor driven air compressor, and various 
small machines. 

The Perine Machinery Company, 902-908 First avenue, 
South, Seattle, Wash., is in the market for a machine to 
face columns, both round and square, 20 in. in diameter 
and 20 ft. long. The company desires a machine for doing 
this work without using a lathe. 

There are some inquiries in the market for machinery to 
be installed in the plant of the General Roofing Company, 
Nast St. Louis, Ill., whose factory buildings were burned 
down several months ago. The company at that time had one 
of the largest roofing paper plants in the country, its produc- 
tion being about 30 tons every 24 hr., and it is understood 
that the plant was practically destroyed. The company has 
planned to rebuild on the same scale as before, and this will 
mean the purchasing of a large amount of power equipment, 
in addition to the general line of paper machinery. 

The Felt Paper Company, Rowlandville, Md., is doubling 
the size of its plant, and is now buying machinery equipment 
to install in its addition. The company has been producing 
about 12 tons of roofing felt a day, and expects with its new 
equipment to produce 24 tons a day. It now has about 400 
hp., and will need power equipment of about the same capac- 
ity, in addition to pulp beaters and other paper producing 
equipment. 

Considerable machinery will be required for the Belnord 
Apartments, to be erected at Broadway and HBighty-sixth 
streets, New York, which is to be the largest apartment 
building in the world. The George A. Fuller Company, which 
has offices on the site of the proposed building, is now let- 
ting contracts for equipment, and L. K. Comstock & Co., 50 
Church street, have acquired the electrical contract, and 
now have inquiries out for two 200-kw. units and one 100- 
kw. unit. The Comstock Company, it is understood, will 
only do the electrical work, so it is probable that the Ful- 
ler Company will be im the market for engines and boilers to 
match this amount of power equipment. Pumping apparatus 
and power supplies, as well as electric passenger elevators, 
freight elevators, &c., will also be required. 

Another building that will require considerable machin- 
ery is the new Emigrant Bank Building, at 51 Chambers 
street, for which L. K. Comstock & Co. also have the elec- 
trical contract. The inquiries include two 150-kw., one 100- 
kw. and one 50-kw. unit. There will also be a good sized 
order in the way of pumps, boilers, &c., for ~is structure. 

Bids will be received until December 10 v, -he Depart- 
ment of Parks of the City of New York, at its offices in the 
Arsenal Building, Fifth avenue and Sixty-fourth street, for 
furnishing seven electric motors for use in the American 
Museum of Natural History. The amount of security re- 
quired is $500. 

Recent sales by the Hooven-Owen-Rentschler Company, 
through its New York office at 39 Cortlandt street, include 
a 400-hp. heavy duty reversing engine, for the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Company, for an addition to its power 
equipment at Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; 300-hp. heavy duty engine, 
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Miller Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md.; 200-hp. engine 
for an addition which is being made to the plant of the 
American Paper Company, Bogota, N. J.; 175-hp. engine, 
W. S. Russell, who is installing a clay refining plant at Mt. 
Holly Springs, Pa.; 300-hp. belted heavy duty engine, 
Rochester Box & Lumber Company, Rochester, N. Y., and 
a 150-hp. engine for an addition to the plant of the Riter 
Dental Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Chicago Machinery Market. 


CuicaGo, ILL., December 1, 1908. 

Business for the past week in machine tools has not been 
noticeably different in character or appreciably greater in 
volume, than in the preceding weeks of the present month. 
It is quite evident, however, that in the forward view of 
things a decidedly hopeful feeling exists. This, to some 
extent, is based upon inquiries concerning anticipated wants, 
but is perhaps more generally founded upon an abiding faith 
in a gradual recuperation of industrial activities. The de- 
mand for tools has not thus far broadened into the larger 
requirements of the more important manufacturing interests, 
but continues to be characterized by purchases of single 
tools or small groups by miscellaneous interests. One deal- 
er has on his floor 20 machines tagged for immediate ship- 
ment as a result of last week’s sales. Most of them were 
small sizes, but there were included in the number a heavy 
engine lathe, a radial drill and a planer, the aggregate of all 
amounting to around $15,000. Among the inquiries in the 
market, the one of first importance is a list of tools from 
the Union Pacific Railroad, on which figures are being taken. 
Besides this, however, there are two or three other small 
inquiries, each embracing a half dozen or more tools, some 
of which are for wood working shops. Whether these repre- 
sent actual orders to be placed at once, or are put out for 
the purpose of securing data and estimates for making up 
more extended lists to be submitted later on, is not definitely 
known. It is understood that work on the shops of the ’Fris- 
co system at Springfield, Mo., has been resumed, but noth- 
ing is heard of a renewal of negotiations for the large 
amount of tools and machinery that will be required to 
equip this plant. It will be recalled that bids were sub- 
mitted last year on this equipment, but owing to the de- 
velopment of adverse financial conditions, no orders were 
placed, and since that time the whole matter has been held 
in abeyance. 

Naturally, trade in machinery lines will follow rather 
than lead the movement toward general recovery, and for 
this reason, machinery builders are watching developments 
in other manufacturing industries with keen interest. While 
it is true that no phenomenal gains are being made in any 
direction, and in the most active lines the improvement real- 
ized is but moderate, there is nevertheless an undercurrent 
of strength due to a Jarger degree of confidence in the out- 
come that was far less pronounced some months ago. 

Growing out of the more prevalent use of automobiles, 
which is rapidly extending to every part of the country, 
there is growing up a new demand for machine tools. This 
is coming from new garages that are being established in 
cities and towns in an increasing number. In some of these, 
tools required for extensive repair work, including the re- 
building of cars, are installed, while others are, of course, 
less fully providéd; but there is need of a few tools, at 
least, in every such establishment. Though individually of 
small importance, it can readily be seen that the total re- 
quirements of the garages of the country will ere long be a 
factor of no insignificant importance in the machine tool 
trade. 4 


Machinery Requirements of Union Pacific Railroad. 


The following list of machine tools, sent out by J. W. 
Griffith, purchasing agent, Omaha, Neb., is in the hands of 
the machine tool trade for figures. The purchase of this 
equipment has been in contemplation for some time, but the 
list has only recently been presented to the trade generally: 

Three 36-in. heavy pattern upright drills, arranged for 
geared motor drive: one 21-in. heavy pattern upright drill, 
geared for motor drive; one sensitive friction disc drill, 10- 
in. swing, capacity 5-16 in. holes, arranged for motor drive: 
one 36 in. by 16 ft. head screw cutting engine lathe, motor 
drive; one 42 x 12 in. variable speed planer, with two rail 
and two side heads, motor drive; one 214 x 7 in. four-spindle 
automatic turret lathe, motor drive; one power gap shear, 
10-in. knives, 18-in. throat, capacity to cut 10 in. by 3-16 in. 
plate, motor drive; one set, power plate bending rolls, 6 ft. 
clearance between housings, capacity, to roll 14-in. plates, 6 
ft. wide, to 3 ft. 6 in. radius, motor drive; one 3 x 42 
in. double back geared slip roll formers, on iron legs, to roll 
No. 14 sheet steel; one moulder and carver, complete, with 
cutters, countershafts and chucks; one 3-in. vertical power 
mortising and boring machine, with chisels and augurs % 
in. to 1 in.; one 150-ton hydraulic wheel press for wheels 
42-in. diameter on tread, complete, with pumps and ap- 
pliances and motor drive; one vertical single punch, 16-in. 
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throat, capacity, 18-16 in. through % in., equipped with 
architectural jaw and cast steel die block and motor drive; 
one horizontal flange punch, capacity % in. through %% in., 
with steel stake and offset punch holder, motor drive; one 
double angle shear, capacity 6 x 6 x % in. angles, and 
channels up to 8 in., motor drive; one single punch and 
shear, 25 in. throat, to be used either as punch or shear, 
motor drive; one 344 x 8 in. automatic turret lathe, motor 
drive; one No. 4 plain milling machine, power feed, motor 
drive; two arbor presses No. 5; one 18-in. No. 3 universal 
brass turret lathe, motor drive; one 16 in. by 8 ft. engine 
lathe, with quick change gear and feed device, motor drive; 
one three-spindle boring machine, capacity to bore three 
cylinders 10-in. bore by 22 in. long with spread of 13 in., 
motor drive; one cabinet makers’ double trim saw bench, 
capacity to operate saws up to 16-in. diameter, motor drive; 
one solid universal wood worker, size 8 in., motor drive; 
one band saw, 42-in. wheels, with iron tilting table, motor 
drive; one 24-in. surface planing machine; one 20-in. self 
feed rip saw, motor drive; one No. 2 tenoning machine, 
motor drive. 

A new company with a capital of $50,000 has been or- 
ganized at Billings, Mont., to construct and operate a ma- 
chine shop, foundry and vehicle factory. The buildings to 
be erected include one of one-story, 40 x 130 ft., and one of 
two stories, 40 x 150 ft. It is expected that the new plant 
will be built, and its machinery equipment will be secured 
and installed in time to begin operation about April or May 
of next year. J. C. O’Donnell of Deadwood, S. D., is at the 
head of this enterprise. 

The Warner Arc Lamp Company, Muncie, Ind., is build- 
ing a modern reinforced concrete fireproof factory building 
for the manufacture of its product at Wilton Junction, Iowa. 
The building is 42 x 200 ft., and its machinery equipment 
will consist of tools suitable for the manufacture of arc 
lamps. This factory will be operated as a branch of the com- 
pany’s plant at Muncie. 

The Missouri Southern Railroad was in the market last 
week with an inquiry for a 64 or 70 in. driving wheel lathe 
for its shops at Leeper, Mo. It was wanted for quick deliv- 
ery. J. F. Fredericks is superintendent. 

The city of Grand Ledge, Mich., has decided to sell the 
equipment of its municipal electric light plant, consisting of 
dynamo, transformers, meters, engine, and other apparatus, 
and will take current for its lighting system from the Com- 
monwealth Light & Power Company, Jackson, Mich. The 
city will probably install two centrifugal electrically driven, 
direct connected pumps for furnishing the water supply. 

Plans are being prepared by the Tri-City Railway, Peo- 
ple’s Power & People’s Light companies of Rock Island and 
Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa, for the expenditure of 
about $500,000 in the betterment of these properties. Of this 
sum approximately one-half will go into the railroad proper- 
ties in trackage and overhead work, and the other half will 
be devoted to gas main extensions and electric equipment. 
Appropriations covering the work have, however, not yet been 
made. 

The White Bluffs Irrigation Company, White Bluffs, 
Wash., is preparing to install a 150-hp. producer gas engine 
for pumping service. The new engine will replace a twin 
tandem Jacobson engine, which was recently damaged by fire, 
and will be supplied with gas from a Smith producer. 

The boiler equipment for the new La Salle Hotel, Chica- 
go, now under construction, will consist of four 400-hp. 
units of the Bonson combined tubular and water tube type, 
built by the Lyons Brothers’ Boiler Company, Chicago, 
which will be equipped with McKenzie chain grate stokers 

The Engineers’ Society of Milwaukee will meet on the 
evening of December 9, at the Builders’ Club, when BE. J. 
Kearney, secretary-treasurer of the Kearney & Trecker 
Company, will give a lecture on the construction and use 
of milling machines, illustrated with stereopticon slides. 

Bids will be taken up to December 7 on the machinery 
equipment required for the new Cook County Court House 
to be built at Oak Forest, located 20 miles south of Chicago, 
at a crossing of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad, 
now known as Dupont. The specifications call for six water 
tube boilers, equipped with mechanical stokers, coal and ash 
conveyors, motor driven; one compound general service 
pump, one horizontal fire pump, one hand pump, one tri- 
plex tank pump, and several other small pumps for auxiliary 
service; a refrigerating system with compressor of 30 tons 
capacity, four engines, either full Corliss releasing gear type, 
semi-Corliss nonreleasing gear or for four-valve engines of 
an aggregate capacity of 1200 hp., three generators of 400- 
kw., 250-kw. and 150-kw., respectively, together with switch- 
boards and all other supplementary electrical equipment. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, December 1, 1908. 
From present indications the advent of the last month of 
the year will inaugurate the beginning of a new one com- 
mercially ; the new life that has been infused into the crude 
markets showing unmistakably in finished lines, and creat- 
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ing in tool manufacturing circles a feeling of optimism that 
has not been in evidence for many months. On the 10th of 
the month the sentiment of improvement manifest in the 
tool producing and kindred lines will find expression in 
what some of the more enthusiastic ones have denominated, 
in contradistinction to last year’s humorously named “ poy- 
erty ” dinner, a “ prosperity spread.” This is the quarterly 
meeting and dinner of the Cincinnati Metal Trades Associa- 
tion, to be given at the Business Men’s Club, on the date 
named, and Ohio’s Governor-elect Judson Harmon, will head 
the guest list, with Prof. Frederick C. Hicks of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, H. W. Hoyt of the Great Lakes Engi- 
neering Works, Detroit, and W. A. Layman of the Wagner 
Electric Company, St. Louis, as other guests of honor. The 
invitations that go out to-day will reflect typographically 
and otherwise the improved conditions and will bear in the 
honor division the following names, under the head, “ Our 
Presidents’: Walter Laidlaw, 1900-1903; William Lodge, 
1903-1905; P. G. March, 1905-1907; S. P. Egan; 1907- 
1908; John W. Neil, 1908. One of the special things that 
will be discussed and considered at this dinner will be the 
achievements of the year, and since its promulgation by the 
local tool men in connection with Dean Schneider of the 
University of Cincinnati, of the co-operative engineering 
course. Some figures will be furnished in this connection 
that will be surprising even to the rank and file of manufac- 
turers, it is said, showing the tremendous success of the 
idea, and its rapid spread all over the world. Tool manufac- 
turers from all over the country, members of other metal 
trades associations and of the national organization will be 
in attendance. 

Returns from a wide range of manufacturing territory in 
this section show that the marked improvement in senti- 
ment is general, and that there are none which find abso- 
lutely nothing upon which to base a feeling that a change for 
the better is imminent. Tool manufacturers in this im- 
mediate vicinity all report better inquiries, with an improved 
outlook in every direction; and some are filling up blank 
pages in the order book. 

One of the best signs to the close observer of conditions 
in the iron and steel manufacturing trade is the rapidly 
improving horizon of the steel manufacturer and foundry- 
man. ‘These concerns, particularly the latter, suffered 
greatly during the year. A number, especially the foundry- 
men, were shut down much or all of the time. Now some- 
thing promising seems the portion of every one in this dis- 
trict. The Steel Foundry Company, Cincinnati, which has 
been idle more than a year, which represents a cost of some- 
thing like $220,000, and which entered the field at a most 
inopportune time bids fair to be rehabilitated very soon, and 
if not reorganized as a steel manufacturing concern, may be 
converted into a gray iron foundry. Bids to be opened to- 
day will be referred to the Insolvency Court for computation 
and settlement. It is understood that there are two bidders. A 
syndicate which is bidding has made plans if it secures the 
property to convert it into a gray iron foundry, and re- 
serve a portion with its machinery, &c., for steel making on 
a moderate scale if it should be desirable. The total appraise- 
ment on the plant was $169,000. 

The Lima Locomotive & Machine Works; Lima, Ohio, 
reports conditions considerably brighter, with more orders 
for the past 30 days than any month in the past 10. This 
company is running full time, also night force in some de- 
partments. 

The American Rolling Mill Company, at Middletown, 
Ohio, is running on full time, and reports conditions for 
the past 30 days as good. Its American ingot iron is 
meeting with popular approval. 

The Ohio Machine Tool Company, Kenton, Ohio, reports 
a slight improvement in business for the month of November. 
The company has installed a new boiler with increased ca- 
pacity for power, and has been busy with plans for a new 
shaper and perfecting standard types. 

The Henry Vogt Company, Louisville, Ky., announces 
business conditions as much improved, and states that it 
expects to be operating full time beginning December 1. 

The American Machine Company, Louisville, Ky., reports 
business as gradually improving; large contracts are few, 
although general work has been good, and inquiries the past 
80 days have been quite numerous. This company is operat- 
ing on about 70 per cent. basis. . 

The Atlas Machine Company, Louisville, reports the ele- 
vator business good, with a special run of repair work. The 
plant is on a 64-hr. per week basis. Replying to a query, the 
company writes: “ Business has been good with us not only 
the last 30, but for the past 90 days.” 

The Ironton Malleable Iron Company, Ironton, Oho, ex- 
pects to start up early in December, with prospects for run- 
ing full time, according to a report which says: ‘“‘ Business 
is greatly improved; inquiries are coming in nicely.” 

The Belfonte Iron Works Company, Ironton, Ohio, re- 
ports conditions for the past 30 days as very good. This 
company has recently installed two new engines, two new 
hammers, a galvanizing plant for nails, and has made exten- 
sive repairs in its plant. 

Optimistic reports come from the mills of the West Vir- 
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ginia Rail Company, at Huntington, which is owned by 
Columbus capital. It is stated that the plant is being op- 
erated to its full capacity, and on double turn. The com- 
pany converts standard rails by rerolling into light steel 
rails for which the demand is steadily increasing. 

The Defiance Machine Works, Defiance, Ohio, which en- 
joys the distinction of being one of the pioneers in the wood- 
working machinery manufacturing class, and will within a 
year or so celebrate its sixtieth anniversary, has announced 
the inauguration of a steady six-day schedule. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, December 1, 1908. 

Business with machinery houses and machine tool build- 
ers is gradually improving. While large inquiries are scarce 
most of the dealers report a fair volume of orders during the 
past week, and the outlook good for the balance of the year. 
New inquiries are quite plentiful. The demand is coming 
from about every kind of manufacturing establishment that 
uses machine tools. <A large percentage of manufacturing 
plants has installed practically no new machinery during the 
past 12 months, orders for new equipment, except what was 
absolutely necessary, having been held up until general con- 
ditions had improved. With the encouraging business out- 
look, manufacturers feel warranted now in being prepared 
for the future by adding to the capacity of their plants, and 
making them more efficient by the installation of up-to-date 
tools. Inquiries for machinery that were in the market in 
the fall of 1907 are being revived, and will soon result in 
the placing of some business. The demand for milling ma- 
chines seems to be better at present than for any other kind 
of machine tools. There is considerable improvement in the 
demand for cranes for industrial plants. The second-hand 
machine tool market is fairly active. Some used tools are 
being placed in the hands of dealers by manufacturers who 
are installing more modern equipment but the available sup- 
ply is not large. 

Inquiries for heavy handling machinery for mining oper- 
ations and other purposes are more plentiful, and some in- 
quiries are beginning to come from the railroads for ma- 
chinery of this character. Builders of industrial cars re- 
port a gradual improvement in orders and inquiries. 

The general manufacturing situation continues to im- 
prove slowly in most lines, and nearly all plants are being 
operated with a larger force of men or on longer hours than 
a month ago. Automobile plants are about all working near 
their full capacity on their 1908 output, and makers of auto- 
mobile parts have a good volume of work on hand. 

While the jobbing foundry situation is not yet satisfac- 
tory, it has improved somewhat. 

Machinery builders and dealers in Cleveland have re- 
ceived a large volume of orders during the past two months 
from automobile plants in Detroit and other points in Michi- 
gan. Nearly all of the Michigan automobile builders are 
preparing to increase their output during the coming season 
by the erection of additions or the purchase of additional 
machinery. . In addition to other building operations by 
some of the large Michigan automobile interests which have 
previously been mentioned, the following are noted: The 
Reliance Motor Truck Company, now in Detroit, is building 
a large plant in Owosso. The Motor Car Company, for- 
merly in Detroit, has been reorganized with a large increase 
in capitalization under the name of the Carter Car Com- 
pany, and has moved its plant to Pontiac. The Rapids Mo- 
tor Vehicle Company has added a large addition to its plant 
in Pontiac. 

The American Steel & Wire Company has a number of 
inquiries out for machinery equipment for several of its 
plants, for which the company expects to make purchases 
soon after the first of the year. The last inquiry of the 
company during the past few days is for two turret lathes, 
two radial drills, two 20-in. lathes and one 42-in. lathe. 

The McMyler Mfg. Cmpany, Cleveland, builder of car 
dumpers, locomotive cranes, buckets, &c., reports an im- 
provement in orders and considerable increase in inquiries, 
some of which are now coming from the railroads. The 
past week the company took an order for a 20-ton locomotive 
crane for delivery in Detroit. The company has been able 
to add considerably to its working force during the past few 
weeks. 

J. O. Brown has been given an option on the plant of the 
Brown-Cochran Company, Lorain, Ohio, manufacturer of 
gas engines and refrigerating machinery. The option is for 
$125,000, and includes the plant and equipment. The option 
has been approved by the creditors of the company. Mr. 
Brown is now engaged in financing the deal, and hopes to be 
able to take the plant over and have it in operation by 
December 15. The reorganized company will probably be 
known as the Brown Engine & Mfg. Company. 

Hill, Clarke & Co., Inc., have leased an adjoining room, 
doubling the floor space of their Cleveland sales and dem- 
onstration room at 711 St. Clair avenue. The Cleveland 
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office is now carrying a line of second-hand, as well as new, 
tools. 

L. H. Mesker, who has been representing a Cleveland 
machinery houses in Cincinnati, became connected on De- 
cember 1 with the Cleveland office of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc. 

The Ohio Ceramic Engineering Company, Cleveland, 
reports considerable improvement in the industrial outlook. 
Inquiries for industrial cars and other products of the 
company have become quite plentiful, and the actual orders 
on hand have enabled the company to materially increase 
its working force. 

A new company is being formed which it is expected will 
soon take over the property of the D. PD. Flanner Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, manufacturer of water tube boilers, which has 
been operated by W. F. McGuire as receiver since last May. 
A number of prominent business men will probably be inter- 
ested in the concern. 

The Twentieth Century Pipe Wrench Company, Lancas- 
ter, Ohio, has been incorporated with a capitalization of 
$25,000 by G. M. Gealy, James Henderson, F. P. Barr, 
J. C. Dallow and L. G. Sillbaugh. 

The Doe Battery & Mfg. Company, recently organized in 
Kent, Ohio, for the manufacture of a new dry battery, is 
now installing its machinery equipment in a plant in that 
place. The company has taken out incorporation papers 
with a capitalization of $100,000. Officers have been elected 
as follows: John F. Babcock, president; Walter S. Doe, 
vice-president; Frank D. Pitkin, secretary and treasurer. 

The J. D. Smith Foundry Supply Company, Cleveland, 
reports a satisfactory increase in orders and inquiries for 
foundry supplies and equipment. 

Owing to the increase in its business, the Safety Door 
Hanger Company, Ashland, Ohio, has been compelled to 
provide a larger plant, and has commenced the erection of 
an addition that will greatly increase the present capacity. 

The Service Pump Company, which was recently formed 
in Canton, Ohio, has increased its capitalization from $25,- 


000 to $125,000. 


Philadelphia Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., December 1, 1908. 

While it is too early to obtain actual data regarding the 
volume of business transacted by local machinery manufac- 
turers and merchants in the month of November, what in- 
formation there is obtainable would indicate that it exceeded 
the previous month materially. Dealers particularly report 
improved sales, mostly confined to small propositions, but 
there is no doubt that considerable business has been released 
since the election. Stocks in merchants’ warehouses and on 
display floors are approaching more normal conditions, and 
in some few cases orders have gone forward to manufactur- 
ers to replenish the dealers’ hands. 
There has not been enough business of this character to ab- 
sorb all the stocks which have accumulated in builders’ 
warerooms during the year, and it will require considerably 
more buying to reduce them to the point where an increase 
in the present production will be necessary. This applies 
particularly to standard tools, but in the special lines manu- 
facturers report a somewhat larger volume of business, 
which from its nature means an almost immediate increase 
in production, but even in this class of work there has not 
yet developed enough business to bring the production up to 
anything like normal. 

The trade is much encouraged with the outlook, as the 
volume of business pending is large, although no extensive 
buying is expected to come out during the month of Decem- 
ber, as it is customarily a dull month, and with the closing 
of the year’s business buying usually subsides, to open up 
again more actively about the middle of January. Railroad 
buying has not improved to any extent, and little business is 
expected from this source until after the turn of the year. 
Industrial plants are taking a somewhat better volume of 
business; the shipyards have recently booked further or- 
ders, and more business is pending, but it will require time 
until the new orders reach the point where they will be of 
material benefit to the machine tool trade. 

There has been practically no change in the foreign de- 
mand. Little business has developed in the standard lines 
of tools, although there have been some scattered orders for 
special equipment. Manufacturers who have an established 
trade abroad in power transmission specialties report prac- 
tically unchanged conditions, orders being fair, but small in 
size. 

Second-hand machinery dealers continue to transact a 
fairly satisfactory volume of business. Sales are somewhat 
irregular, but in the aggregate show a pretty good total. 
The demand has been confined to no particular class of tools, 
but those of the better class and modern types find the most 
ready sale. Several of the local merchants, who do not regu- 
larly handle second-hand tools, but who have recently pur- 
chased equipment of this character, report a ready sale in 
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such second-hand tools, and in one or two instances have 
pretty well cleaned up their stocks. The boiler and engine 
trade moves rather slowly, with some scattered buying of 
moderate size equipment, both new and second hand. Sev- 
eral propositions requiring power equipment of the larger 
size are before the trade. 

A trifle more activity is to be noted in the foundry trade. 
The steel and malleable foundries have been helped to some 
extent by railroad business, developing largely from increased 
repair work on the part of the railroads as well as from car 
builders and shipyards. The gray iron foundries have also 
shown a somewhat greater output, and while they have been 
benefited to some little extent by orders for machinery cast- 
ings, the bulk of the business has been of a more general 
character. 

The Screw Cutting Company of America, now located at 
Wayne Junction, will erect a new plant from plans by 
Milton B. Medary, Jr., at Seventeenth street and Sedgely 
avenue, Philadelphia. The structure will be of brick 60 x 90 
ft., two story front and one story back building. Some little 
equipment has already been purchased for the new plant, 
but more in the way of general equipment will be required 
as soon as it is completed. A number of special screw cut- 
ting machines are now being built for the company, but the 
nature of the power plant to be installed has not yet been 
decided. 

The American Ice Company has decided to go ahead with 
the erection of its proposed new plant at Glenwood street 
and Montgomery avenue, Philadelphia. This will be one 
of the largest ice manufacturing plants in this city, the plans 
including a freezing building 60 x 170 ft., an ice storage 
building 60 x 120 ft., a distributing house 43 x 69 ft., and a 
power house 51 x 130 ft. All the buildings are to be of the 
slow burning construction type. 

The Gregg Carriage Company, northeast corner of 
Twelfth and Arch streets, has had plans prepared by Henry 
EK. De Hoff, architect and engineer, for a four-story brick 
and terra cotta factory building and display room at 1926-32 
Arch street. The building is to be 52 x 120 ft., four stories. 

The Department of Public Works, Bureau of Supplies, 
will receive proposals for bridge work, including ornamental 
lamp posts, interior fittings, for the Spring Garden Labora- 
tory, and branch sewer work, until noon, December 8. Speci- 
fications may be obtained upon application to the Chief 
Engineer, Room 416, City Hall. 

The Standard Pressed Stee] Company reports business to 
have shown a slow hut steady gain during the month of 
November. The domestic demand for wrought steel shaft 
hangers has shown a better improvement than has the for- 
eign demand, and a very fair volume of business has de- 
veloped from customers in this country. The export trade 
continues on about an even basis, the bulk of the recent 
orders coming from Continental Europe and the far East. 
Orders on the whole are more numerous, and show a slight 
improvement in size, individually. 

The Becker, Smith & Page Company, Water street, Sny- 
der avenue and Swanson street, will make additions to its 
plant which will double its present capacity. Plans are being 
prepared by Ballenger & Perrot, engineers, for a three story 
brick addition of slow burning construction, 84 x 306 ft.; 
a four-story feinforced concrete building, 48 x 50 ft.: a 
one-story power house, and a third story addition to its 
present two-story building. Estimates for the building work 
are now being taken by the engineers. 


New England Machinery Market. 


Boston, Mass., December 1, 1908. 
Some condition which the trade is unable to understand 
is holding back the market for machine tools, there having 
been little of the expected quick response to the settlement 


of the national election. Orders booked for the past week 
are not so numerous nor so formidable in money totals as 
they were just previous to the election. The month of No- 
vember as a whole has not been entirely unsatisfactory, 
everything considered, but the market at the present time 
has little life. The general impression is that the usual 
holiday let-up has arrived, having as an important factor the 
desire df those concerns that are taking inventory previous 
to the closing of their fiscal years, or the issuing of semi- 
annual statements, to make as good a showing as possible 
under the adverse conditions which have confronted them 
during 1908. Some good judges, however, believe that the 
remainder of the year will show a more pronounced im- 
provement, while it is the opinion of others that the new 


year will have passed before any material change is noted. 
All agree that conditions among customers, as evidenced by 
their inquiries and comments, are such as to indicate the 
beginning of another era of great prosperity before next 
year has ceased to be young. While the standard lines of 
machine tools have not felt more than a mild improvement, 
certain more special classes of machines are doing much 
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better, a notable example of this being the sho vs of Con- 
necticut which supply manufactures of hardware aud other 
special products, and the brass indusiry of the Naugatuck 
Valley. Builders of mining machinery report an increase in 
interest on the part of their customers, with but few orders. 

The machine tool builders are beginning to receive stock 
orders, made necessary partly by the depletion of stocks due 
to recent increase in sales by dealers who have done no buy- 
ing excepting on orders for customers for a long time, and 
partly by the anticipation of a better business in the not far 
distant future. There is a gradual lengthening of working 
hours in the shops, and men are being taken back, though in 
the majority of cases very gradually. 

The dealers in steel report that their customers are clos- 
ing contracts for next year’s supplies, but are placing few 
specifications against those contracts. The tendency in the 
trade is to provide for a considerable tonnage in anticipation 
of a good business in 1909, under the usual system of maxi- 
mum and minimum limits. The trade has been rather 
lenient to its customers during the depression, not always 
insisting upon the fulfilment of the contract where the mini- 
mum amount named was in excess of the steel required in 
business. It is not feared that any concessions of the sort 
will be necessary under next year’s contract, because of the 
promise of improved demand as indicated by the iron and 
steel market. 

The works of the Becker Milling Machine Company, 
Hyde Park, Mass., have gone on full time, and are approack- 
ing a normal working force. 

In connection with proceedings in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court at Trenton, N. J., concerning the receivership of 
the Electric Vehicle Company, Hartford, Conn., it was 
brought out that considerable headway has been made in 
carrying out a plan of reorganization on the part of the 
bondholders and secured creditors. If the project works out 
the future of the concern as a going industry is assured. 
The court has granted the receivers the right to continue 
operating the shop until July 1, 1909, an extension of six 
months. 

The Navy Department’s estimates for improvements to 
navy yards include additional crane service for the Charles- 
town Navy Yard, and a more extensive list for the Ports- 
mouth Yard, including something like $100,000 for equip- 
ment of the new boiler shop, an extension of the machine 
shop, a pattern shop, and other buildings which, if erected, 
will require the purchase of large amounts of machine 
equipment. 

The business of Boynton & Plummer, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturers of blacksmiths’ tools, has been purchased by 
William H. Wilder, Gardner, Mass., of the Central Oil 
& Gas Stove Company of that town. It is Mr. Wilder’s 
intention to organize a corporation in the near future to 
take over the Boynton & Plummer business. It will remain 
in Worcester, at the present shop, on Hermon street, and 
will be conducted along the same general lines as formerly 
as regards its product. It is an old established business. 

Additional contemplated enlargements reported from the 
textile mills include a large plant for the Sagamore Mfg. 
Company, Fall River, Mass. The company proposes to issue 
$300,000 of new stock, the proceeds of which, together with 
a surplus of about equal amount, will be expended for the 
new mill. The land is already available. The Hartford 
Carpet Corporation, Thompsonville, Conn., will build a new 
mill, 110 x 270 ft.. and three stories. 

The Brown Cotton Gin Company, New London, Conn., 
manufacturer of cotton ginning machinery and general ma- 
chine shop and foundry products, has begun the manufac- 
ture of automobiles, having taken a contract from the Cam- 
eron Automobile Company, Beverly, Mass., for 300 complete 
ears. The entire work will be done in the Brown shops, in- 
cluding machinery and trimmings. The shop equipment is 
such that little new machinery will be required. 

The Westmacott Gas Furnace Company, Providence, R. 
I., manufacturer of gas blast furnaces, will move its factory 
to the plant of the Builders Iron Foundry, 9 Codding street. 
A downtown office will be established at 68 Clifford street, in 
the heart of the manufacturing district of the city and easy 
of access. W. C. Buell is the president and treasurer of the 
company; A. I. Westmacott, vice-president, and W. C. Buell, 
Jr., secretary and general manager. 

It is stated in Middletown, Conn., that the Parker Ma- 
chine Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is negotiating for the plant 
of the Eisenhuth Horseless Vehicle Company, with a view of 
establishing the Parker business in Middletown. If the plan 
goes through, a new typewriting machine will be manufac- 
tured there. 

The New England railroads are preparing enlarged facil- 
ities for taking care of a growing traffic, which promises to 
pass all records with returning industrial and commercial! 
prosperity. The Boston & Albany Division of the New 
York Central is to make important changes at its West 
Springfield yards, involving the expenditure of $1,000,000, 
and including a new roundhouse of 21 stalls, and an annex 
building, 110 ft. square. Facilities in the way of cranes 
and tools will be provided to take care of what are known as 
round house repairs in distinction from repair shop work. 
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There will be a boiler house containing five boilers, and an 
oil house. In addition, a mechanical coaling plant will be 
installed, the contract for which has been let to Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago. The apparatus will have a capacity 
of elevating 2400 tons in 24 hours. The Boston & Maine 
Railroad is spending about $3,000,000 for new locomotives 
and cars, contracts for which were placed some time ago, as 
mentioned. The addition of this rolling stock will make 
still more imperative the building of the new repair shops, 
a project which has been under way a long time. It is 
believed that the control of the system by the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad has brought the fulfilment 
of the great works close at hand, though the engineers of 
the system have no knowledge of any immediate steps in 
that direction, it is stated. The new equipment includes 
1000 box cars, 1000 drop end cars, 40 locomotives, and 
some passenger and combination coaches. 

The Sanitary & Specialty Company, South Norwalk, 
Conn., has established a shop on Water street for the manu- 
facture of plumbing specialties. The owner of the business 
is J. B. Burr, formerly of the Burr Mfg. & Supply Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Stockbridge Machine Company, Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of shapers, returned to a full time basis Mon- 
day. 

The Oxy-Carbi Company, New Haven, Conn., has begun 
the manufacture of a new type of apparatus for the auto- 
genous welding and cutting of metals by the oxy-acetylene 
Both stationary and portable plants will be in- 
cluded in the product. 


Government Purchases. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1908. 

The estimates submitted by the Chief of the Bureau of 
Yards and Docks for improvements for the various navy 
yards the coming year include naval station, Guantanamo, 
Cuba, dry dock to cost $2,500,000, $400,000; Portsmouth 
Navy Yard, foundry to cost $250,000, $50,000; Philadelphia 
Navy Yard, power plant extension, $172,000, crane runways 
and cranes, $13,900; naval station, Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, 
dry dock to cost $2,000,000, $200,000; machine shops to 
cost $300,000, $200,000; Norfolk Navy Yard, electric plant 
extensions, $20,000, locomotive crane, $50,000; New York 
Navy Yard, central power plant, $116,000; Mare Island 
Navy Yard, central power plant, $255,000, locomotive crane, 
$55,000; Boston Navy Yard, power plant extension, $145,- 
000; Puget Sound Navy Yard, pattern shop, $40,000. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will receive bids until 
December 21, Citcular No. 482, for marine boilers, pipe 
cutters and other supplies. 

Bids will be received until December 21 at the office of 
the Engineer, United States Army, New Orleans, La., for 
ice machine and refrigerating and distilling plant in the 
machine shop building at Burrwood, La. 

The Isthmian Canal Commission will soon ask bids for 
a quantity of journal and ball bearing jacks. 

The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington, will receive bids until December 22 for one tool 
and cutter grinder, two grinding and shaping machines, four 
milling machines, and until December 29 for one locomotive 
crane, drills, cutters, &c. 

The following bids were opened November 24 for ma- 
chinery for the navy yards: 


process. 





Class 1, one vertical automatic steam engine—Bidder 46, 
D’Olier Engineering Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $305; 68, A. 
D. Granger Company, New York, $260; 76, Harron, Ricard & 
McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $280.80; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley 
& Co., San Francisco, Cal., $206 and $296; 132, Ohmen Engi- 
neering Works, San Francisco, Cal., $395; 135, Pacific Tool & 
Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal., $395; 163, 
Engineering Company, Waynesboro, Pa., $342.50. 

Class 2, one patent head engine lathe—Bidder 31, Com- 
pressed Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $962; 76, 
Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $957.30; 78, 
Henshaw. Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $857 and $954; 
135, Pacific Tool & Supply oaeene, San Francisco, Cal., $1050. 

Class 3, one sliding upright drilling machine—Bidder 31, 
Compressed Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $400; 
62, Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $334; 74, Handlan, 
Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo., $410.50; 76, Harron, Ricard 
& McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $376.70; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley 
& Co., San Francisco, Cal., $378; 126, Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, New York, $380; 135, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., $325. 

Class 4, one crank shaping machine—Bidder 31, Compressed 
Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $767; 57, Ecles 
& Smith, San Francisco, Cal., $666; 74, Handlan, Buck Mfg. 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., $626 and $662; 76, Harron, Ricard 
& McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $565.80; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., $568 and $687: 135, Pacific Tool & 
Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal., $725. 

Class 5, one grinder head—Bidder 62, Frevert Machinery 
Company, New York, $98: 76, Harron. Ricard & McCone, San 
Franciseo, Cal., $99.65; 135, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., $90. 

_Class 11, one engine lathe—Bidder 31, Compressed Air Ma- 
chinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $1275; 76. Harron, 
Ricard & McCone, San Francisco. Cal., $1273.83. $1314.33 and 
$1279.63 ; 88, Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio, 
$1220; 103, R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, $1132.82; 116, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New 
York, $1345; 155, Springfield Machine Tool Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, $1158. 

Class 12, one 14-in. engine lathe—Bidder 31, Compressed 
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Air Machinery ~ompany, San Francisco, Cal., $1145; 76, Har- 
ron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1063.65, $1100, 
$1017.35 and $1086.65; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., bad 88, Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, $1018; 103, R. K. Le Blond Machine Tool Company, 
Cincinnati, “Ohio, "$952. 55; 135, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., $1150; 137, Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn., $1509; 155, Springfield Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Springfield, Ohio, $987. 

Class 13, one 14-in. engine lathe—Bidder 31, Compressed Air 
Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $1095; 76, Harron, 
Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $951.20, $988.38, $904.90, 
$974.20 ; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., "San Francisco, Cal., $955; 
88, Hamilton Machine Tool Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $846; 
103, R. K. Le Blond Machine Too! Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
$824.54; 135, Pacific Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, 
Cal., $1025; 137, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., 
$1309; 155, Springfield Machine Tool Company, Springfield, 
Ohio, $857. 

Class 14, one 18-in. 
Air Machinery Company, 
ron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., 
and $2576.40 ; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
$2446, $2655, $2346 and $2555; 88, Hamilton Machine Tool 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. $2356; 103, R. K. Le Blond Machine 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, $2273: 116, Manning, Maxwell 
& Moore, New York, = 3270 5 = Pacific Tool & Supply Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., $2745; , Springfield Machine Tool Com- 
pany, Springfield. ohio $3305. 


Class 15, two 20-in. engine lathes—Bidder 31, Compressed 
Air Machinery Company, San Francisco, Cal., $1624; 76, Har- 
ron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1537.26, $1446.66 
and $1380.61 ; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
$1442, $1652, $1392 and $1592; 88, Hamilton Machine Tooi 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, $1770; 103, R. K. Le Blond Machine 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. $1397.95 ; 116, onnne, Max- 
well & Moore, New York. $2300; 135, Pacific Tool & Supply 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., $1725 ; 155, Springfield Mac ine 
Tool Company, Springfield, Ohio, $1335. 

Class 16, one No. 3 Pratt & Whitney die sinking machine— 
Bidder 137, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., $1203. 

Class 17, one hydraulic beam bending press—Bidder 78, Hen- 
shaw, Bulkley & Co.. San Francisco, Cal.. $850; 165, William 
Sellers Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1235 ; 199, Camden Iron 
Works, Camden, 'N. J., $890 

Class 18, one file sharpening machine— 
File Sharpener Company, New York, $375; 
ley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $385 ; 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, $298. 

Class 19, one tempering and one hardening furnace—Bidder 
76, Harron, Ricard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal., $1479; 78, 
Henshaw, Bulkley & Co., San Francisco, Cal., $1485; 102, Ken- 
worthy Engineering Company, Waterbury, Conn., 1865; 107, 
Merck Fuel Oil Equipment Company, Norfolk, Va., $1988. 

Class 21, one lightning pole and manhole punch 
26, Camden Iron Works, Camden, N. J., $2480; 41, Cleveland 
Punch & Shear Works, Cleveland. Ohio, $5765 : 78, Henshaw, 
Bulkley & Co. San Francisco, Cal., $2245 and $2340; 109, 
Morgan Engineering Company, Alliance, Ohio, $3460; 116, Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, New York, $48 50. 

Class 31, one power facing “a 76, Harron, Ricard 
& McCone, San Francisco Cal., $405; 78, Henshaw, Bulkley & 
Co., San Francisco, Cal., $1 155; 135, Pacific Tool & Suppl 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., $375 ; 203, Drew Machinery 

anchester, N. H., $675. 

Class 51, one universal tool grinding and sharpening ma- 
chine—Bidder 165, William Sellers Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
$1000; 172, Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa., $1013.75. 

Class 61, six Pratt & Whitney engine lathes—Bidder 62, 
Frevert Machinery Company, New York, $730; 85, Hendey Ma- 
chine Company, Torrington, Conn.. $915 ; 116. Manning, Max- 
well & Moore. New York, $915; 137, Pratt & Whitney Company, 
Hartford, Conn., $869. 

Class 62, two engine lathes—Bidder 85, Hendey Machine 
Company. Terrington, Conn., $1130; 116, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore. New York. $1130; 137, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., $1472. 

Class_ 71, one motor driven triplex hydraulic accumulator 
pump—Bidder 47. Deane Steam Pump Company, New York, 
$9321 ; 79, T. H. Hayes Machinery Company, Boston, Mass., $10,- 
750. $10.350 and $10,075; 184, Watson-Stillman Company, ew 
York. $6306 

Class 135, two motor generator sets—Bidder 63, General 
Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., $3686.50; 118. McCay 
Engineering Company, Baltimore, Md.. ‘$3773.50 ; ‘195, Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., $3844.50. 

Class 144, two motor driven centrifugal pumps—Bidder 9, 
Balckall & Baldwin Company, New York, $1180; 45, Dravo, 
Doyle & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.. $1050: 46. D’Olier Engineering 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa.. $1265; 116. Manning. Maxwell & 
Moore, New York, $1295; 127. National Electrical Supply Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C.. $1500: 131, J. Edward Ogden, New 
$905" $1220.79; 194, Watson-Stillman Company, New York, 

25. 


The following bids were opened on November 21 for air 
compressors with accessories for the navy yards, Boston and 
Mare Island: 

Item 1. Price for two air compressors complete with 
equipment and accessories. 2. Work complete with bidder’s 
modification of methods and details. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 


engine lathe—Bidder 31, Compressed 
San Francisco, Cal.. $1431; 76, Har- 
$2545.45, $2636.15 


Bidder 2, American 
78, Henshaw, Bulk- 
96, Jandus Electric Com- 


Com- 
gency, 


Nordberg Mfg. Company, 
2, $50,000. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
$63,500. 

Providence Engineering Works, 
$52,900. 

Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York, $59,071. 

Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company, New York, item 1, $50,892. 


item 1, $58,260; 


Company, Chicago, Ill., item 1, 


Providence, R. I., item 1, 


—_——— oP 


The Electro Metallurgical Company, 79 Wall street, 
New York, has issued a small pamphlet quoting the opin- 
ions of a number of firms of patent lawyers on a series 
of patents relating to ferrosilicon, owned by the com- 
pany. Conspicuous among them are those taken out by 
Dr. G. De Chalmot when connected with the electrometal- 
lurgical plant of the Willson Aluminum Company at 
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Leaksville, N. C. They are dated April 26, 1898; April 
26, 1898, and September 7, 1897, which it is claimed con- 
trol the manufacture and sale of high-grade ferrosilicon 
as produced in the electric furnace, being both product 
and process patents. 

oo 


Prayer for the Zinc Ore Duty. 


BY FITZ NIGEL. 

JOPLIN, Mo., November 26.—Prayers that Congress will be 
moved in the proposed revision of the tariff to increase the duty 
on zinc ore were offered to-day in their Thanksgiving petitions 
by the ministers of all the churches here, in the 25 towns in 
Jasper County and throughout the Kansas-Missouri mining dis- 
rict. 
ea To-day, good Lord, we give Thee thanks 

For melons cut, with more to come, 

And other fruit from native trees, 
The fat and juicy tariff plum. 

And now we humbly ask Thine aid 
To raise the tax on zinc, 

Because our infant trade now stands 
Close on to ruin’s brink. 

We know the prayer of righteous men 
With Thee availeth much, 

And with all modesty we say 
That we are really “ such.” 


Oft times, good Lord, you give good gifts 
Before of Thee we ask, 

Therefore with Thee just now to plead 
Would seem ungrateful task. 

But, Lord, we're in deep water now, 
Please help us ere we sink, 

And raise the tariff, gracious Lord, 
And raise it high, on zinc. 


We do not ask Thee mountains move 
And cast into the sea, 

To help the poor, to heal the sick, 
And cause the blind to see, 

For things like these we have no use, 
We need substantial ‘“* chink.” 

We must have help, and have it now, 
Good Lord, remember zinc. 


Although Thou’rt asked by selfish men 
To make our metal free, 

If Thou art for us, gracious Lord, 
Whe can against us be? 

And if Thou'lt grant our fervent prayer 
We'll scatter Bibles ‘round, 

Will homes and schools and churches build 
And foreign missions found; 

Will pray that free trade men repent, 
That scoffers Thee will praise, 

If Thou wilt help us in distress 
And tax on zine will raise. 

We know ’twill raise the price of paint, 
Of mats and tub and sink; 

But other people pay the bill; 
Good Lord, protect our zinc. 


When Congress meets, and Uncle Jo 
Appoints committees there, 

Good Lord, direct their minds and hearts 
To give us extra share. 

If they revise the list on iron, 
And copper, tin and lead, 

So that the workingman can have 
More cash for meat and bread, 

We'll not object to acts like that, 
In fact, we'll slyly wink, 

If they'll but help our infant trade 
And raise the tax on zinc. 


When we shall reach the heavenly land 
And view its shining shore, 

Its pearly gates and golden throne, 
As told in Bible lore, 

And hear the music of the spheres 
And sweet angelic choir, 

With cherubim and seraphim, 
With trumpet, harp and lyre— 

Good Lord, we shall not be surprised, 
Because we really think 


We'll find the streets and alleys there 
All paved with Western zinc. 
: alienate EL: 

. A. Hanna & Co., Cleveland, Ohio, have closed the 
sammie of the 52 acres of land with 3000 ft. of frontage 
on the Niagara River just north of Buffalo, upon which 
they held contract of sale, and it is expected that con- 
struction work on two blast furnaces will be commenced 
early the coming year. Test holes are now being sunk 
to determine the distance to bedrock, upon which the 
foundations of the furnaces will be built, estimated to be 
about 40 ft. below the surface. 
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HARDWARE 


NE of the disadvantages connected with the existence 
0 of strong Hardware associations is that the mer- 
chant is apt to rely upon his association to look after 
the interests of the trade, and he thus neglects to put 
forth individual effort for his own protection and the 
advancement of trade interests. If in convention as- 
sembled an organization passes a resolution expressive 
of the judgment of the trade on a certain measure the 
merchants are likely to look upon that subject as covered, 
and to consider that they have nothing to do in the 
premises. The fact is that resolutions of this character 
have proportionately less weight than would the expres- 
sion of the individual opinions of the members. Resolu- 
tions are at best somewhat formal and impersonal, and 
it is well known that they are often passed in a per- 
functory manner without mature consideration. They 
lack the personal note; they have not the direct and 
forcible appeal of an individual expression. A resolution 
passed by an association very frequently of unknown 
strength and perhaps but inadequately representing the 
interests with which it is identified, is very easily pigeon- 
holed or waste-basketed by the official to whom it is 
sent. A personal letter or a united protest from the 
merchants of a country village with their signatures, will 
in most cases make a deeper impression on the recipient 
than would the impersonal resolution of an organization, 
representing perhaps ten or one hundred times as many 
merchants. The danger, however, is that the individual 
merchants will excuse themselves on the ground that 
their association has acted on the subject and that their 
attitude is thus formally and officially declared. This is 
a disadvantage and a peril, perhaps inseparably con- 
nected with association activity. It is sometimes a brake 
on personal initiative and effort. It keeps merchants 
from doing things which it is up to them to do and which 
without the association they would do. 


All this has immediate application to the merchandise 
parcel post problem. Every Hardware organization, we 
believe, has put itself on record in opposition to the pro- 
ject. National Hard- 
ware Association, representing nearly all of the largest 
jobbing houses; the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 
Association, representing manufacturers, the vastness of 
whose interests is indicated by the fact that their in- 
vested capital is more than a thousand millions; the 
National Retail Hardware Association, which is a 
delegated body representing the various associations 
of about two-thirds of the State. all of which in for- 
mal convention have taken similar action, disapprov- 
ing of the merchandise post project in any form as con- 
trary to public policy and sure to be injurious to the 
merchants of the country. While these resolutions have 
undoubtedly had weight with the legislators to whom 
they have been sent, it is safe to say that their full sig- 
nificance as expressions of the judgment of the trade 
has not been appreciated. Meanwhile, some letters have 
gone from business men to their Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and these letters very likely had 
more influence than the formal utterances of the conven- 
tions, above referred to. The trouble has been that so 
few such personal advices have been sent to the law- 
makers. The individual merchants in most cases did 
nothing. Having voted for the resolution they have since 
been silent,.so far as the making of a protest against 


These organizations include the 





It is time that 
Merchants must speak 


the legislation in question is concerned. 
a different course be pursued. 
out and let their attitude on the governmental carriage 
of merchandise in the mails be known. 


The special danger at this time is in connection with 
the establishment in a nominally experimental way of 
a merchandise post over the rural routes, Against this 
insidious measure there should be a prompt protest from 
every branch of trade. Petitions in opposition to it 
should be circulated among all the merchants in every 
town and village. A good example of what may be done 
in this direction is given in another column, where we 
reproduce a petition from the merchants of a thriving 
Wisconsin city in which grocers, druggists, Hardware- 
men, dry goods merchants, tailors, jewelers, real estate 
and insurance agents, and dealers in other lines unite in 
condemning the establishment of a parcel post on the 
rural routes or at large as a menace to their interests. This 
petition, which was gotten up by the able and energetic 
secretary of the State Association, at the suggestion of 
the editorial in the last issue of The Iren Age, will serve 
as a model for similar activity on the part of merchants 
in every section of the country. Such petitions if sent to 
the Congressman of the district cannot fail to have great 
influence. 


The plausible argument of the Postmaster-General 
that a merchandise parcel post on the rural routes would 
help the local merchants must be distinctly met by bring- 
ing out emphatically these facts: 


That local merchants do not regard this rural parcel 
post with favor; 

That they deem it hostile to their interests; 

That it would diminish instead of increasing their 
present facilities, ; 

AND THAT THEY DO NOT WANT IT. 


ARDWARE merchants in some sections are profit- 
H ing largely at present from business developing 
through the picture puzzle fad. Jig Saws for the manu- 
facture of the puzzles are being sold by the hundreds in 
some of the larger centers, and in corresponding volume 
in smaller places. A picture is glued to a thin sheet of 
wood, and the Saw cuts it into small pieces of constantly 
varying shapes, the puzzle being to put them together 
again. Recourse is had to the Hardware merchant for 
the Jig Sawing Machine, the Saw Blades and the wood. 
One Boston house has sold 150 machines in a little more 
than a month, and the demand continues unabated. It 
is not difficult to see how this fad will naturally evolve 
into others where the thin bladed Saw will be required 
in shaping wood. A generation ago the Jig Saw had a 
great vogue for the manufacture of what was generally 
called fret saw work, consisting of brackets, book shelves 
and the like. The merchants of the day disposed of great 
quantities of wood of suitable varieties, and machines 
and Saws constituted a somewhat important item of 
trade. Many men in middle life to-day remember their 
enthusiasm for the work. Their children have sought 
out the old machines from garret and storeroom, and are 
using them in the gratification of the new fad for the 
picture puzzle. But most enthusiasts must buy new 
machines. Women as well as men are doing the work, 
and some of them are making money from it, for they 
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find a ready market for well made puzzles, the retail 
price of which is 1 cent per individual piece, and some 
puzzles contain hundreds of the little sections. 


Another fad which seems to be equally fascinating 
is that of making metallic lampshades. They are fash- 
ioned from thin sheet brass or copper, the designs being 
worked out in little holes pricked through the metal with 
a long, fine pointed awl. The decorative effect is ef- 
fectively brought out when the light of the illuminant 
shines through. The completed shade is often fringed 
with beading and suspended by fine jack chain. The 
demand for the required materials is very large in those 
places where the fad has obtained a foothold. One mer- 
chant has placed orders within a fortnight for 350 dozen 
of the chain, and sales keep pace with the supply. His 
purchases of sheet metal, awls, beading, patterns and 
other accessories are correspondingly large. 


The foregoing instances are cited merely to illustrate 
special or temporary avenues of activity, which may be 
followed with profit by many Hardware merchants. Such 
fads come under the general head of arts and crafts, in 
which amateur workmen and workwomen amuse and 
often assist themselves financially by the fashioning of 
articles useful or artistic, generally both. Philanthropic 
persons often make use of such means in helping deserv- 
ing people, who would be hurt by an offer of charity un- 
disguised. The work requires tools and materials for 
which the Hardware store is perhaps the most natural 
source of supply. ‘The merchant who cultivates this 
field of profit will not only reap direct benefit, but will 
attract to his store customers who will return for other 
classes of purchases. He will make friends. Where 
fads have not been established in his community he has 
the opportunity to encourage them by advertising and 
window display. They come and go, but there is always 
something that is fashionable, requiring the labor of 
those who would indulge in it and necessitating the pur- 
chase of tools and materials. Interest can be stimulated 
by the merchant. No doubt a record of customers for one 
fad would bring happy results when circularizing for 
another, for the faddist is apt to drift from one hobby 
to another, entering into each with enthusiasm 
diligence. 


and 


——_9+@ 


Condition of Trade. 


The trade while taking a cheerful view of the pros- 
pects for next year, are well occupied in taking care of 
present business. The coming of winter and the approach 
of the holidays has a stimulating effect on the minor 
movement of seasonable goods and of articles which are 
made prominent in the business which develops about 
Christmas and New Year’s. The better tone which has 
gradually been coming over the market, as the unsettled 
conditions of a year ago are being left farther behind 
and commercial and financial matters are righting them- 
selves, is inspiring confidence and causing a more liberal 
purchasing of goods. At the same time the approach of 
inventory is not lost sight of, and this annual task, ac- 
companied as it is with a searching analysis of the suc- 
cess of the year’s efforts, tends to curtail purchases for 
the time being. The fact that the tariff is sure to be 
discussed and probably revised, possibly on more radical 
lines than many anticipated even a few weeks ago, will 
doubtless have some influence on business—how much 
remains to be seen. For these and other reasons the de- 
mand for Hardware and related lines, although fairly 
good under the circumstances, is with some manufactur- 
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ers at least not as active as a few weeks ago, while the 
prospect for next year’s business is promising. Prices 
remain without substantial change, there being, however, 
some revisions of quotations and shadings here and 
On the whole 
the market is a steady one and radical changes in quo- 
tation are not expected in the near future. Reports from 
local merchants throughout the country are generally 
encouraging and many of them are doing a good business, 
especially those who are in the agricultural sections 
where labor is well employed and the people generally 


prosperous. 


there, with occasional minor advances. 


Chicago. 


While presenting no new features of significant in- 
terest, either in the development of business or in the 
trend of prices, the Hardware market continues fairly 
active, considering the season and surrounding circum- 
stances. As the end of the year draws near and the time 
for taking inventories of stock approaches, both retail- 
ers and jobbers.are naturally gauging and limiting their 
incoming shipments to facilitate the dispatch of this 
work. It is advantageous, as a matter of economy in the 
rehandling of goods which this operation necessitates, and 
also desirable from other points of view, that stocks shall 
not be enlarged beyond the limits required to meet cur- 
rent demands between now and January 1. This is espe- 
cially true at the present time, since there are no signs 
apparent of an immediate general rise in values that 
might induce buying of a speculative nature. If any 
doubt, indeed, exists touching the stability of prices, it 
would seem, in view of tariff revision prospects, it would 
be the other way about. As a factor in the situation 
marketwise, however, this influence has thus far had no 
visible effect upon the Hardware trade, though the pos- 
sibilities involved in the final disposition of the question 
are, none the less, not being lost sight of by manufac- 
turers and distributers. The present month has been 
one of decided progress in some lines, while others have 
drifted along without much evidence of added stimulus. 
Wire products have been and still are the leaders in firm- 
ness and activity. Nails and Fencing keep moving in a 
way that betokens a healthy power of assimilation among 
consumers, when it is reflected that in face of the com- 
paratively heavy shipments of these commodities that 
have been going forward, stocks are still said to be on 
all hands abnormally low. Although prices on Woven 
Wire were announced over two weeks ago, the volume 
of orders so far entered for spring shipments is relatively 
light; but this offers no ground for discouragement, as a 
rush of early buying was not expected. The relatively 
high prices now ruling in Scrap Material and the ad- 
vancing tendency in Pig Iron has toned up the rougher 
finished Cast Iron goods, and while there has been no 
general marking up of prices in such lineg the market is 
firmer and less susceptible to pressure for concessions. 
Melting Scrap suitable for Sash Weights is now prac- 
tically on a level with new Iron of the lower grades, so 
that the margin between cost of production and unad- 
vanced selling prices is correspondingly shortened. Sash 
Weights are being held by jobbers at around $20 to $21. 
The recent bulge in Copper Metal did not last long 
enough to seriously affect values in finished goods, which 
are holding fairly steady. Prolonged building weather 
has greatly helped outside construction work, which up 
to this time has gone on with but little hindrance, except 
in extreme Northern territory. 


Louisville. 


BELKNAP HarRDWARE & Mre. Company.—The market 
continues steady and strong, without any excitement 
whatever, but with intimations here and there that if 
something happens or does not happen, as the case may 
be, there will be an advanco, and, therefore, it is ad- 
vantageous for buyers to lay in their supplies for the 
coming year. The time has come when we can no longer 
neglect 1909 for the sake of one that is drifting into the 
irrevocable past. Certain it is, however, that nobody 
seems alarmed about values. There is no great effort to 
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sell, at any rate not at a sacrifice, although some of the 
manufacturers complain that the present prices, afford a 


very narrow margin. The fact is they are not running 
full enough to put a layer of cream on top of the milk. 
It is in the excess production that the profit comes. The 
short time, partial operation, is when the expense mounts 
up unduly. 

We were here in Louisville, as we desired to be, bene- 
ficiaries of the Memphis meeting, in getting a good many 
of our friends to stop en route. Brains by the carload 
went through here without any fear of molestation on 
the part of the Interstate Commerce Commission. By 
its recent rulings, be it said, on Ammunition and other 
inflammables and explosives, it is increasing our cost 
of packing and doing business generally. Are not our 
friends in the Hardware business likewise suffering? 

Now every one’s face is turned toward the Christmas 
time, and while in a certain way Christmas shopping 
may not be as vigorous as in some years past, or at least 
not on the same extravagant scale, there is a manifest 
willingness to discount the future a bit on the part of 
nearly everybody, and when you say everybody you mean 
that the retailer and the shopkeeper are going to reap the 
harvest. 

The settlement of the tobacco war which has been 
‘arried on between the National Tobacco Association 
and the planters’ combine has been finally effected. This 
offers a great financial relief to this part of the country, 
but it would seem as though the criminal courts may 
have more or less to say on the subject before the results 
of ambushing, night riding and white capping shall be 
forgotten. There was much dissatisfaction toward the 
close, as the restraint seemed very onerous. Possibly an- 
other year things will be managed better. 


Nashville. 


Gray & Duptey HAarpWARE CoMPANY.—Since our last 
report there has been no material change in the business 
conditions in this section. The Hardware trade has not 
been satisfactory this fall to the jobber or retailer, as 
the volume of business has been rather light. There are 
several reasons which have encouraged the spirit of con- 
servatism among the buyers. The section of Tennessee 
and Kentucky which raises tobacco has been unable to 
make ready sales at satisfactory prices, and in addition 
to this, business in this section has been greatly dis- 
turbed by the night riders. The lumber and timber busi- 
ness of the South has been dull for 12 months. This nec- 
essarily reduced greatly the volume of Hardware busi- 
ness. The phosphate industry, which is no small one and 
which for several years has been on a boom, has been 
almost paralyzed for the past 12 months. The agricul- 
tural districts are in good financial condition, are mak- 
ing money and seam to need but few things. When the 
spirit moves them again to trade, they will be in better 
condition to do so than they have been for years. We 
believe business will be much better after January 1, 
but our prophecies haven’t always panned out 100 cents 
on the dollar. 


Cleveland. 


W. BrneHamM Company.—The advance agent of pros- 
perity is on the road again and the orders he is daily 
sending to the jobbers in this market indicate that he is 
showing up his samples and his prices are so good that 
the trade cannot resist him. Truly, we are enjoying a 
splendid good trade for this time of the year, not only 
selling a large volume of holiday goods, but a lot of goods 
in the general Hardware line. ' 

Production on many lines has been curtailed for 
nearly a year and it is also true there has been a cur- 
tailment of consumption, but it looks very much from 
now on that consumption would exceed production, and 
will press hard upon any reserve stock that the manu- 
facturers and jobbers may have on hand. Conditions 
throughout the nation warrant the manufacturers of our 
country in speedily increasing the output. 

Just stop and think! Our Bureau of Agriculture at 
Washington informs us that the income from United 
States farms will amount to §$8,000,000,000 this year. 
Really, now, when we stop and think what an immense 
amount of money this is, to be distributed in all quarters 
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of our country for different commodities, it goes to prove 
that we are the greatest consumers of all kinds of goods 
of any people on the face of the earth. Why? Because we 
have the wherewithal to pay for them. 

The exports in foodstuffs are also remarkable. It is 
reported one of the large Cunard liners steamed out of 
New York Harbor last week with the largest cargo from 
that port this year; one item was 170,000 bushels of 
wheat and another item 7000 barrels of apples. This 
would indicate that the people on the other side of the 
water understand and appreciate one of the great Ameri- 
ean favorite deserts—viz., apple dumplings. 

The general Hardware orders are getting longer and 
longer and larger and larger in quantity, and we believe 
that the last 60 days of this year will help to round up 
old 1908 so that 1909 will have to pick up briskly to show 
what it can do in the way of trade and traffic. We ad- 
vise our friends to sort up their stocks on all Hardware, 
especially house trimmings, for there will be a large de- 
mand for them, we think, early next year. A lot of build- 
ings are being contracted for, and the remarkable open 
fall weather we have had has enabled contractors to 
start in early on many buildings and they will want 
3uilders’ Hardware in good volume soon to complete jobs. 

A lot of inquiry for Steel and Iron Merchant Pipe 
and Malleable, Cast and Brass Fittings show that the 
factories are starting up, and contracts for Drills and 
Files are being placed. 

Shovels, Spades and Scoops are a good purehase at 
present prices. A number of weak Shovel manufacturers 
have dropped out, but the stable manufacturers are not 
going to take advantage of this and are holding the mar- 
ket on these goods firm and steady. 

We say place your orders now for Refrigerators ; they 
are a good thing to buy early. The leading manufac- 
turers of these goods have put on a lot of improvements 
this year, and, considering the price of lumber, metals, 
also wages, we consider them a good purchase at the pres- 
ent time. 

Corrugated and Crimped, Painted and Galvanized 
Roofing, Plain Black and Galvanized Sheets, Roofing and 
Bright Tin Plates, Galvanized Spouting and Eave Trough 
are a good purchase at present prices for immediate ship- 
ment or shipment up to April 1 next. We do not recall 
any previous year at this time when there was so much 
eall for building material of all kinds as at present, 
showing that many are interested and are doing or ex- 
pect to do a lot of business in this line and are preparing 
for it. 

Thanksgiving Day this year was probably the most 
thankful day that many of our people have enjoyed for 
some time past. Why? Peace and plenty reign within 
all our borders, for which millions of hearts and voices 
went out in song and praise for the many and great 
benefits we are enjoying all over our beloved land, and 
we are looking forward with high hopes to a splendid 
business in the days to come. 


Philadelphia. 


Suprptre HARDWARE CoMPANY.—The apparent happi- 
ness of many persons in our city during the last few 
weeks is something wonderful. As an illustration, the 
new Philadelphia Opera House, which was opened No- 
vember 1, has been filled to its capacity every perforn- 
ance, notwithstanding the high prices for admission, and 
the fact that it accommodates over 1000 persons more 
than the Academy. The grand opera at the rival Acad- 
emy of Music has also been remarkably well patronized, 
while the theaters have been crowded to the doors. The 
football game at Franklin Field, between Pennsylvania 
and Cornell on Thanksgiving Day, was attended by 
some 30,000 people, and before all the tickets were sold 
the price had been materially advanced by those who 
had probably bought at the regular prices to sell again. 
Again Saturday all the persons who were anxious to see 
the game between the Army and Navy could not get in. 
Very many persons came from other cities and many of 
the tickets which had been distributed were sold at $5 
and upward. Now all this is wonderful although we 
don’t know but we are sorry to see this spending of so 
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much money. However, several million of red cross 
Christmas stamps have been sold for distribution. 

Regarding general business, it is reported that the 
exports of certain kinds of goods have largely increased 
not only in New York but in Philadelphia, and including 
the last two months exports are far in excess of what 
they have been for some few years past. 

Since our last letter the trade of many manufacturers 
has largely increased and they have largely increased the 
number of employees. Christmas trade in the depart- 
ment stores has begun, and it is expected to far exceed 
the business of 1907. It would be well if the retail 
Hardware trade throughout the country would realize 
the improvement in the situation and energetically push 
the sale of goods in their stock suitable for the holidays. 

Hardware manufacturers report improved trade and 
the jobbers of the country are reporting better conditions. 
Many in the retail trade have enlarged their orders and 
report themselves encouraged for December and early in 
January. 

The banks, trust companies and savings fund socie- 
ties state that their deposits are still very large. What 
we mean by this is that the calls on banks for loaning 
money are not so great as anticipated with improved 
trade, but they look for larger requirements after Jan- 
uary 1 as trade increases. 

Portland, Oregon. 

Faminc-McCatMan Company.—At this Thanksgiving 
season, looking back over the past year, it would seem 
that realiy we out West have a great deal to be thankful 
for. Our business in this territory has been very close 
to last year’s in all lines and has now revived so that 
it is even better than last year. Our crops have been 
wonderfully good, and prices in all lines even more than 
good. 

The development of the country out here has not been 
delayed by the recent stringency to anything like the 
extent we feared. New people have been coming in; our 
small towns are growing; our large ranches and farms 
are being subdivided, and there is more of a field to 
sel] Hardware in every day. 

One special cause for Thanksgiving to us who do 
business in Portland is the fact that the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern railroads have built a water 
grade railroad line down the north bank of the Columbia, 
thereby opening up to us a large country which has hith- 
erto been more or less exclusively Tacoma and Seattle 
territory. This piece of road, we may mention, is sup- 
posed to be the best and most expensive piece of original 
construction in the United States. 

But thankful as we are this year, and many things 
as we have to be thankful for, as we look forward to 
1909, we really expect that we will have more things to 
be thankful for next year than ever before, for as nearly 
as one can see we have before us here the most pros- 
perous and busiest year in the history of the Pacific 
Northwest, and we certainly hope that this will hold 
true over the rest of the country. 


Omaha. 


LEE - GLASS - ANDREESEN HARDWARE COMPANY. — The 
month of November closes with trade conditions in the 
trans-Missouri region in a very favorable position. Busi- 
ness in all lines continues satisfactory, and the volume 
of goods going into consumption daily progresses with 
a steady regularity. While the people of this section of 
the West suffered least from the industrial depression of 
last year, and therefore had less ground to regain to get 
back to the high record mark of business prosperity, the 
gradual restoration of normal conditions in the East is 
already producing a reflex stimulus throughout the West. 

While not predicting a repetition of the old boom 
days with their accompaniment of wild speculation, the 
consensus of opinion of careful observers hereabouts fore- 
casts a steady and unprecedented growth throughout this 
entire territory. All this activity will undoubtedly beget 
for us hew population, and this army of consumers fur- 
nishes the life blood to the arteries of trade. 

Unless all signs fail the growth and prosperity of this 
section of the country is looked forward to with general 
confidence. 
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St. Louis. 


NorRVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE Company.—General 
business is running along in satisfactory volume. This 
time last year we were in the throes of the panic, and, 
therefore, a comparison of sales with last year shows a 
very gratifying increase. 

The large number of applications we are receiving, 
both from salesmen and from house employees of other 
jobbers, indicates a spirit of dissatisfaction and unrest. 
No doubt all jobbers have noticed this increase in such 
applications. We have passed through a hard year. 
Salesmen and house men have worked just as hard or 
harder than in other years. No advances in salaries are 
in sight. On their commission and profit sharing ar- 
rangements salesmen will suffer in this year’s settlement. 
All such things are a natural finish to a year following 
a panic. 

The proprietors and stockholders of the various man- 
ufacturers and jobbers in the Hardware line have al- 
ready discounted the year’s statement. They expect and 
are prepared for a shrinkage in results. They do not 
anticipate large dividends or an overfed surplus. They 
have decided it is the part of wisdom to accept the situa- 
tion cheerfully and to be thankful conditions have been 
no worse. ; 

It is oniy fair that salesmen and employees should 
take_the same attitude. “ The fields are always greener 
just a little further on,” but when you get into the other 
green field you see the grass is no thicker than in the 
old field you left. Therefore, employees who are indulg- 
ing in this spirit of unrest should be careful that in 
“jumping from the frying pan they do not land in the 
fire.” 

Many retail merchants also feel they do not receive 
returns from their business commensurate with the ef- 
forts they put forth. Competition is increasing and 
profits are being cut down. Many feel they do not re- 
ceive their share of the distribution of profits. 

All these things come to us at the finish of the year’s 
business when we take our annual inventory and then 
look over the figures. The only advantage to be derived 
from studying the figures of a year of decreased sales 
and decreased profits comes from the plans which, as a 
result, may be laid for the future. To be up against the 
real thing occasionally brings our thinking down to earth 
and the realities of business. 

To our way of thinking, the paramount duty before 
the jobbers of this country is to see that trade is held 
closer in the proper channels. The ever-smiling manu- 
facturer who brings down his cost of manufacturing on 
jobbers’ large orders and then goes out and adds to his 
profit account by selling the retailer—the legitimate cus- 
tomer of the jobber—should have his attention brought 
to the fact that the jobbing trade are on to his curves. 
This can be done in a properly deliberate, grave and ju- 
dicial manner. 

While many manufacturers have found from experi- 
ence the expense of going direct to the retail trade makes 
this class of business unprofitable, still there are others 
who have one salesman who visits the large jobbers 
while another salesman cultivates even the small retail- 
ers. Of course the salesman who visits the large jobbers 
truthfully states he calls only on the jobbing trade, and 
the other salesman for this factory, who calls on the re- 
tail trade, crosses his heart, rolls his eyes heavenward, 
and declares he sells the retail trade at the same price 
at- which the large jobbers buy. 

The small retail merchant feels much complimented 
at a visit from the man direct from the factory. He 
makes up his mind he is cutting out the profits of the 
middle man and he places an order for enough goods in 
that line to last him two or three years. And strange 
to say, he does this frequently when he could buy the 
same goods at the same prices in small lots from his 
jobber. 

Recently the writer employed a special Cutlery sales- 
man who had been traveling for a Cutlery manufacturer. 
This man went over our line and afterwards showed 
me a list of a number of our customers to whom he for- 
merly sold the manufacturer’s line, and he laughingly 
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remarked that with the exception of a few staple pat- 
terns he used as order starters, he obtained a better 
profit for the manufacturer than we price the same line 
of Pocket Knives. He used the argument with the re- 
tail dealer he would call only twice a year and therefore 
on each visit they bought what they thought was a six 
months’ stock. 

This salesman, when he traveled for the-manufac- 
turer, sold nothing but Pocket Cutlery. He showed me 
his salary and traveling expenses were just a little less 
than 20 per cent. of his total sales. To be exact, his 
sales were $20,000 per annum, his salary was $1800, and 
his expenses were $1800. It cost the manufacturer $3600 
to sell $20,000 worth of Pocket Knives to the retail trade. 
Still the retail dealers who bought from this salesman 
flattered themselves they were cutting out the jobbers’ 
profit. Jes so! Jes so! 

It seems to me one of the main things for the retailer 
to consider the coming year is whether he is not allow- 
ing other dealers in town in other lines to take away a 
lot of profitable business from him. I mean allowing 
these other dealers to take the business because he does 
not carry the assortment, does not display the goods 
properly and does not push their sale. Let me illustrate 
by one little item: 

As we all know, as a result of thé Safety Razor, there 
has been a tremendous increase in the number of men 
who shave themselves. Except for hair cutting the bar- 
ber shop is gradually becoming extinct. Every retail 


Hardware dealer knows thousands and thousands of 


Safety Razors are being sold. He may also know the 
sale of Safety Razors is actually increasing the sale of 
old fashioned Razors. Many men form the habit of shav- 
ing daily with a Safety Razor and finally go back to the 
old fashioned Razor because it is less troublesome. We 
are all creatures of habit. A man who forms the habit 
of shaving every day feels, if he does not shave, just as 
if he had failed to wash his face. On account of the 
Safety Razor we have become a well shaved nation. 

But here is the point: Every man who buys a Safety 
Razor must have shaving soap and a shaving brush. He 
may not have a Strop, but he must have soap and brush. 
Has this idea permeated the retail Hardware dealers? 

Recently the writer in taking a horseback ride visited 
a suburban town near St. Louis. He entered a Harid- 
ware store. In the showcase were a few Shaving 
Brushes that looked as if they were suffering with a 
severe attack of the mange. No shaving soap was in 
sight. There were several Safety Razors. But in the 
drug store at the corner was a fine display of Shaving 
Brushes hanging up on strings in the show window. A 
corner of the show case was filled with shaving soap. 
They also carried. Safety Razors. The drug store was 
fresh, clean and attractive. The Hardwareman did a 
Cornice and Tin business and his store looked more like 
a factory than a place in which to sell goods. 

Have the retail Hardware trade sold the Shaving 
Brushes and the shaving soap and the Safety Razors? 
Have they made displays? Do they take advantage of 
the changing conditions in their line of gocds, or do they 
allow their competitors in other lines in the same town 
to get the best of them simply because they are better 
and more up to date merchants? 

Of course if the jobber’s salesman happened to go to 
that town where the drug store was selling the Shaving 
Brushes, and if he happened to sell the drug store, there 
would be a howl from the galvanized iron manufacturer 
who calls himself a Hardware dealer. Therefore, the 
Hardware salesman sticks to the Cornice maker, and the 
wholesale drug, dry goods and stationery houses sell the 
Shaving Brushes and the shaving soap, which it seems 
to me belong to the Hardware trade. And the Hardware 
salesman and the Cornice maker shake their heads at 
each other and say, “it has been a bad year and we hope 
next year will be better.” 

+e 

JoHN LL. WALKER, formerly auditor for the Buda 
Foundry & Mfg. Company, has resigned to accept the 
position of manager of the socket department of the 
American Specialty Company, 1440 Monadnock Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Specifications on contiacts are being re- 
ceived in good volume, while new orders are not so fre- 
quent owing to the approach of stock taking time, dur- 
ing which ordeal minimum stocks are desirable. Busi- 
ness for November has been satisfactory, insofar as it 
has shown an increase over the month previous. The 
market is firm and it is understood that regular prices 
are being maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Carioafis to jobbers... 2... cces vad addU Nica @awen ees oes $1.95 
Carload lots to retail merchants...... thea eee eRe 2.00 
Less than carloads to jobbers............. Lahekaeeeteen 2.00 
Less than carloads to retail merchants....... coaene eee ke 2.10 


Galvanized Nails are quoted at $1 over the price of 
the regular Nails. 

New York.—Local demand is of a spasmodic charac- 
ter, being fair for a day or two and then dropping off. 
In some sections of Greater New York considerable build- 
ing is projected, which promises business later, when 
Nails are required. Nails are held on the basis of $2.50 
per keg in small lots at store, but some sellers are occa- 
sionally inclined to shade this figure. 


Chicago.—There are no signs of wavering apparent in 
the steady flow of orders for Wire Nails. Not only are 
specifications coming out in satisfactory volume, but new 
orders are being placed quite freely. The business for 
November will show a slight increase over October, and 
specifications, the principal interest for November, will 
be practically double those of the same month last year. 
A few buyers are asking that shipments be deferred until 
the latter part of December, in order to facilitate the 
taking of inventories. Prices are firm and regular. Quo- 
tations are as follows: $2.13 in car lots to jobbers, and 
$2.18 in car lots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents 
for less than car lots from mills. 


Pittsburgh.—It is getting close to the end of the year 
when the jobbers and dealers will soon commence to take 
inventory, and this to some extent is holding back new 
orders for Wire Nails. Only a fair amount of new bus- 
iness is being placed, and manufacturers believe that 
after January 1, new demand will materially improve, 
and all anticipate a very good business in Wire Nails 
next year. We are advised that specifications against 
contracts are coming in fairly well, and prices are re- 
ported as being absolutely maintained. Quotations for 
base sizes are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


Carloads, to jobbers.............. evaweeebendeewive cee 
Carload lots to retail merchants.........cceeeeseeees coe RG 


Galvanized Nails are quoted at $1 over the price of 
the regular Nails. 


Cut Nails.—Business at the mills is more in the line 
of specifications on contract orders than in new orders. 
Buying is still restricted to actual requirements and to 
small lots. In sympathy with general business conditions 
the Cut Nail market is showing more stability. The price 
for Steel Cut Nails is $1.80, base, per keg, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for less than carloads, and $1.75 for carloads and 
larger lots. In the Western market Iron Cut Nails are 
held at an advance of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut 
Nails, but this differential is not observed in the East. 

New York.—There is a comparatively fair demand 
for Cut Nails in this market, but this is restricted to 
actual requirements which are moderate. Steel Cut Nails 
are held on the basis of $2.15 per keg for small lots at 
store, but this price is not strictly adhered. to by all 
sellers. 

Chicago.—Considerable improvement is observed, both 
in the general run of orders and a firmer tone in the 
market. The mills are as a rule adhering pretty closely 
to regular prices, which are now reported as being evenly 
maintained. Buying, however, is restricted in most cases 
to immediate or nearby requirements. We quote Chicago 
prices as follows: In car lots to jobbers, Iron Cut Nails, 
$2.08; Steel Cut Nails, $1.98. 


Pittsburgh.—The manufacturers of Cut Nails have re- 
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affirmed prices which we are advised are being well main- 
tained, concessions having practically entirely disap- 
peared. Demand is rather light, being confined mostly to 
smal] lots for actual needs, but the trade is ‘specifying 
fairly well against contracts. The season for stock tak- 
ing will soon be here, and orders will be held up as much 
as possible until after the first of the new year. The 
market on Cut Nails is reported as in fairly satisfactory 
condition, and a larger volume of business is anticipated 
after January 1. The market is $1.80, base, per keg, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, but $1.75 is made on carloads and over. 
In the Western market Iron Cut Nails are held at an ad- 
vance of 10 cents per keg over Steel Cut Nails, but this 
differential is not observed in the East. 


Barb Wire.—The continuance of mild weather is hav- 
ing the effect of extending the season in which Fence 
building is practicable, so that demand, while moderate, 
is somewhat in excess of the usual volume for this time 
of the year. According to reports regular prices are be- 
ing maintained. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

Painted. Gal. 
i Re ee re ee re | 2.10 $2.40 


Nr DRUNRRE DORR iid i nd as Wdcnee vin en 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots..............:+ 2.25 2.55 


Chicago.—The prolonged. open weather which sttll 
makes outdoor construction possible, even in Northern 
territory, bids fair to merge the fall and spring buying 
season without the usual interim. A fair amount of new 
business is being placed, and shipments are going for- 
ward more briskly than is usual at this season. We are 
advised that prices are being rigidly maintained by the 
mills. Quotations are as follows: Jobbers, Chicago, car 
lots, Painted, $2.28; Galvanized, $2.58; to retailers, car 
lots, Painted, $2.33; Galvanized, $2.63; retailers, less 
than car lots, Painted, $2.45; Galvanized, $2.75; Staples, 
bright, in car lots, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; car lots, to 
retailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for 
less than car lots. 


Pittsburgh.—Only a small amount of new business is 
being placed with the mills, but it is somewhat larger 
than usual at this season of the year, this being due to 
the very favorable weather we have had for some time. 
Manufacturers believe that after the period of inven- 
tory is over and plans outlined for the new year, demand 
for Barb Wire will show some betterment. The tone of 
the market is firm, and the mills advise us that regular 
prices are being well maintained. Quotations are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Gal. 
Jobbers, carload lots $2.10 $2.40 


Retailers, carload lots - 2.15 2.45 
Retailers, less than carload lots one 2.25 2.55 
Plain Wire.—A fairly good demand includes new or- 
ders and specifications on contract orders. The mild 
weather doubtless contributes largely to the condition of 
trade for this season. It is understood that regular 
prices are being maintained. Quotations per 100 Ib. to 
jobbers in carload lots are as follows, on a basis of $1.80 
for Plain and $2.10 for Galvanized, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days, the 
price to retailers being 5 cents additional: 
ae: 6to9 10 1112&12%13 14 16 
Annealed $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 85 2.95 
Chicago.—The promising outlook for spring trade in 
Fencing and the continuance of a fair fall demand, which 
as yet has not been cut off by severe winter weather, is 
responsible in a large degree for the good movement in 
Plain Wire. Fence and other manufacturers are order- 
ing in more liberal quantities than for some time and 
shipments against contracts are going forward in fair 
volume. Prices, we are advised, are being steadily main- 
tained. We quote as follows: Car lots to jobbers, $1.98, 
f.o.b. Chicago, and to retailers, $2.05. 
Pittsburgh.—aA fairly large amount of new business is 
being placed, particularly from Wire Fence manufac- 
turers, and specifications against contracts are also being 
received in fairly good volume. Consumers of Plain 
Wire will soon be taking stock and cleaning up this year’s 
business, but it is believed that shortly after January 1 
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demand for Fence Wire will be materially larger. The 
outlook for next year is regarded as quite satisfactory, 
the farmers having had good crops this year and re 
ceived high prices for their products. We are advised 
that regular prices are being well maintained. Quota- 
tions per 100 lb. to jobbers in carload lots are as follows, 
on a basis of $1.80 for Plain and $2.10 for Galvanized, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash 
in 10 days, the price to retailers being 5 certs additional: 

6to9 10 11 12&1214,13 14 15 16 


Annealed $1.80 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.05 2.15 2.25 2.35 
Galvanized..... 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.25 2.35 2.45 2.85 2.95 


Sash Cord.—The tone of the Sash Cord market is un- 
mistakably strong, although no general advance has 
taken place. Some manufacturers have withdrawn ex- 
treme prices, and one or two are quoting Cord a cent or 
so higher than a short time ago. It is reported that man- 
ufacturers are endeavoring to effect a concerted advance, 
although it is by no means certain that this can be ac- 
complished under present conditions. 


Cast Iron Hardware.—Some lines of Cast Iron Hard- 
ware, such as Blind Hinges, Gate Hinges and Latches, 
&c., have for some time been selling at a low level, due 
largely to new competition in the market. Declines have 
recently occurred in Well Wheels, Hay Fork Pulleys, 
Shoe Lasts and Stands, &c., and the market presents a 
decidedly irregular appearance at the present time. 

Coat and Hat Hooks.—Low prices continue to pre- 
vail on Wire Coat and Hat Hooks, competition being 
keen as usual, and leading to a considerable irregularity 
in quotations, although the lowest prices have not been 
met by some manufacturers. The market may be repre- 
sented in a general way by a discount of from 80, to 
80 and 10 per cent. 

Chain.—A noteworthy feature of the Chain market 
is that the irregularity which has long prevailed in Coil 
Chain has been communicated to Trace Chain, Cow Ties, 
&¢e., which are now quoted at unusually low prices. Ger- 
man Pattern Coil Chain is also weak, especially as re- 
gards the larger sizes. 

Shovels.—ASs stated in our last issue, the revision of 
prices which has been made by the houses constituting 
the Ames Shovel & Tool Company, represents a reduction 
on all classes of Shovels. On third and fourth grade goods 
the decline is about 74 per cent., and on better grades 
about 5 per cent. For some time the Shovel market has 
shown considerable irregularity, especially as regards the 
quotations of independent manufacturers, and the pres- 
ent movement is believed to be in recognition of the sit- 
uation. 

Rope.—The demand for Cordage lacks. steadiness. 
Another feature of the situation is the receipt of urgent 
requests for prompt shipments, showing that buyers are 
carrying light stocks. Some manufacturers have shown a 
willingness to contract with jobbers for their next sea- 
son’s supply at quite a reduction on present quotations. 
The market is reasonably strong for small quantities of 
Rope at the following quotations: 7-16 in. in diameter 
and larger: Pure Manila, 8% to 9 cents; Pure Sisal, 6% 
to 7 cents. Mixed grades of both kinds grade down in 
price according to quality. Jute Rope, %4-in. and up, 
No. 1, 6% to 6% cents; No. 2, 6 to 6% cents. 


Window Glass.—Jobbers have been carrying com- 
paratively light stocks of Glass for some time, but in 
anticipation of a larger demand at the approach of 
colder weather they have been making more liberal pur- 
chases. The prospect of the formation of the Imperial 
Glass Company is becoming more remote, and according 
to reports the outlook for a consummation of the project 
is anything but encouraging. A meeting of the Eastern 
Window Glass Jobbers’ Association is scheduled for this 
week, and the Western Window Glass Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion will also meet early in the month. General market 
conditions will be discussed at both of these meetings. 
A great deal of uncertainty as to the future market con- 
ditions has been forced into the situation by doubt as 
to the probability of an agreement among manufacturers. 
No official change in prices has become public and as 
heretofore the American Window Glass Company’s prices 
of 90 and 35 per cent. discount on Single and 90 and 40 
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per cent. discount on Double Strength Glass, have been a 


basis for hand operated factory quotations, These quo- 
tations have, without doubt, been shaded in some in- 
stances, at least to the extent of 5 per cent., while Glass 
in second hands has been quoted still lower. Minimum 
prices recommended by the Eastern Jobbers’ Association 
from jobbers’ list, October 1, 1903, are as follows: All 
sizes single and double strength Glass, covering territory 
east of Chicago, 90 and 20 per cent. discount. These 
prices are more or less elastic, according to circumstances. 


Poultry Netting.—An appearance of irregularity, not 
to say weakness, has been imparted to the market for 
Poultry Netting because of price cutting which is being 
carried on by jobbers in some sections. The situation 
has indeed become so acute as to command the attention 
of the manufacturers who are taking the matter up with 
their jobbing customers and urging them to co-operate in 
maintaining the uniform selling price which the producers 
have endeavored to establish. Manufacturers’ prices to 
the jobbing trade are, it is declared, satisfactorily ad- 
hered to. 

Spool Wire.—Some manufacturers have just made 
an advance of about 5 per cent. in their quotations en 
Spool Wire. 

White Lead in Oil.—The market is steady and prices 
are being maintained. The demand, while moderate, is 
considered satisfactory for the season. Quotations for 
best brands are as follows: Lots of 500 Ib. and over, 
in 100-lb. kegs and upward, 7 cents per pound; in lots 
of less than 500 Ib., 4% cent. per pound advance. 


Linseed Oil.—The upward tendency in the price of 
Seed has not affected the price of Oil, neither has it 
quickened the demand. Some of the large buyers cov- 
ered their requirements for some time ahead before the 
recent advances, but are not specifying very liberally on 
their contracts. Others who did not are buying just enough 
for their requirements from time to time. The trade are 
pursuing a hand to mouth policy in buying. Taking it 
all in all it is a very dull market. Quotations in 5-barrel 
lots are as follows: State and Western Raw, 47 cents per 
gallon; City Raw, 48 cents per gallon. Boiled Oil is 1 
cent advance on Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—The market is steady and the 
demand moderate. While the receipts of Turpentine at 
Savannah and Jacksonville are beginning to fall off the 
demand is likely to show some slackening, as usual about 
this season. The market at this point has held steady 
during the week, and former prices are still in force. The 
New York market is represented by the following quo- 
tations: Oil Barrels, 4214 to 43 cents; Machine Made Bar- 
rels, 48 to 48% cents per gallon. 

—!——_9-+e——_—__ 

Mites A. HorrMAN of Miles A. Hoffman & Co., im- 
porters of and manufacturers’ representatives in Build- 
ers’ Hardware, Wire Nails, Rivets, Staples, Engineers’ 
Supplies, Motor Sundries, Silver and Electroplated 
Goods, Pressed and Stamped Metal, Electrical Supplies, 
&c., 43-445 Great Tower street, London, BE. C., England, 
is now in this country. Mr. Hoffman will be in and 
around New York and Philadelphia during the month of 
December and a part of January. His address is care 
of Union League Club, Philadelphia, and he will be 
pleased to hear from manufacturers, especially of Hard- 
ware articles, who are desirous of placing their goods on 
the English market. 


THE READING HARDWARE COMPANY, 96-98 Reade street, 
New York, will on or before February 1 be in possession 
of new quarters at 50-52 Franklin street, near Broadway. 
The space area will exceed that now occupied, the pros- 
pective accommodations including a street floor and base- 
ment, each 46 x 92 ft. The plans now under considera- 


tion contemplate general offices, sample room and a room 
with suitable facilities for the preparation of estimates 
on contracts and other important specifications requiring 
expert treatment. 
quate stock carried of Builders’ 
than heretofore. 


There will also be a much more ade- 
and other Hardware 
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DEATH OF GEORGE W, CORBIN. 


EORGE WALDO CORBIN died Monday night, No- 
vember 30, at his home in New Britain, Conn. He 
had suffered from an ailment that had given himself 
und friends concern for a year or more, but until recently 
he had believed that his condition was improved. He 
was a man known for his singularly cheerful and sunny 
disposition, his strong mentality and his marked business 
ability. He had not only won distinction as a successful 
manager of established enterprises, but was of the quality 
that creates and organizes new industries, two of which 
he had started in New Britain in the past year, known 
as the Corbin Bros. Company, the Dean Steel Die Com- 
pany and the Corbin-Church Company. 

George W. Corbin was born in New Britain March 4, 
1859, being the son of Waldo and Emily M. Corbin, and 
was a nephew of Philip Corbin, president of the Ameri- 
ean Hardware Corporation. He had lived in New Brit- 
ain all his life, except the interval spent at Wilbraham, 
Mass., continuing the course of his education begun in 
the grammar and high schools of New Britain. From 
school he entered the employ of P. & F. Corbin, with the 
purpose of mastering the business from the bottom, seek- 
ing no favors because of the close connection by birth 





GEO. W. CORBIN. 


with the founders of the house of Corbin. He began his 
career as a timekeeper and remained with the firm until 
1880. He then became identified with the Corbin Cabinet 
Lock Company, which was started as a department of 
P. & F. Corbin, being first an invoice clerk. When the 
growing enterprise occupied its own premises opposite 
the main factory, he went with it, und soon rose to the 
position of secretary, becoming successively treasurer and 
president. He was the active manager of the Corbin 
Cabinet Lock Company for years and covered the entire 
country in the company’s interest, visiting, it is said, 
every State. His relations with the company were ter- 
minated last May. Mr. Corbin had previously bought a 
large block of stock in the Union Mfg. Company and in 
the reorganization which immediately followed he was 
elected president. He exerted the same energy and busi- 
ness foresight in the affairs of the Union Company that he 
had in the Lock Company, making it, it is stated, one of 
the most prosperous of the local manufacturing plants. 
His creative ambition also led him to start the Corbin 
Bros. Company, which produces a line of Trunk, Suit 
Case, Wardrobe, Chest and Drawer Locks, Padlocks, &c. 
He was, likewise, instrumental in establishing The Cor- 
bin-Church Company and Dean Steel Die Company, hav- 
ing been president of both. He was prominent in found- 
ing the People’s Savings Bank, becoming its president; 
was a trustee in the New Britain Trust Company, and 
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a director of the Sovereign Trading Company, besides 
having other financial interests. 

Politically he served the city as Councilman and was 
elected Mayor of New Britain in 1894, on what was 
known as the reform ticket, working for the first two 
years under a new charter which was adopted at that 
time. He was a member of the School Board and espe- 
cially active on its Finance Committee. A man of great 
personal popularity, Mr. Corbin was often in demand 
to preside at banquets and kindred occasions, partially 
perhaps as the possessor of a keen wit and practically 
inexhaustible fund of stories. He was a thirty-third 
degree Mason and belonged to various lodges and chap- 
ters in that order, was an Odd Fellow, Elk and member 
of other fraternal and patriotic organizations. Among 
the clubs he belonged to are the Kerilworth, Maple Hill 
Golf, Seneca and New Britain Clubs and the Machinery 
Club of New York. 

Mr. Corbin was exceedingly democratic in demeanor, 
always approachable, of an attractive personality and 
high character and possessed of a pleasing and winning 
manner that constantly won and retained hosts of friends. 
He is survived by a widow and four daughters. 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE, 


The Bandon Hardware Company has purchased the 
business of T. W. Robinson, Bandon, Ore., and will 
handle Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, 
Agricultural Implements, Paints, Oils and Sporting 
Goods. 


The corporate title of the King Hardware & Stove 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, has been changed to 
Scott Hardware Company. The management and inter- 
ests will be the same as heretofore. 


The Hardware business of J. A. Hollenbeck, Rockford, 
Ill., has recently been incorporated under the title of J. 
A. Hollenbeck Hardware Company, and now occupies the 
first floor and basement of the new Hollenbeck-Bennett 
Block, 44 x 76 ft. The new storerooms are equipped with 
the Warren cabinet shelving. The stock carried com- 
prises a full line of Shelf and Heavy Hardware. 


Charles W. Simon will establish a Hardware store at 
Burchard, Neb., which will be operated as a branch of 
the Hardware business conducted by Mr. Simon at Paw- 
nee City. Emmett McCreary will be the manager in 
charge of the Burchard store. 


Fred. W. Barris and G. Albert Kenyon have purchased 
the business of the Hardware & Mill Supply Company, 
Inc., Pittsfield, Mass. Mr. Barris has been associated 
with the company for many years, and Mr. Kenyon has 
had a wide experience in the sale of steam supplies and 
kindred lines. The business will be continued under the 
same style as heretofore, Mr. Barris being the president 
of the company and Mr. Kenyon the treasurer. 


H. P. Frantz has purchased the Hardware and Im- 
plement business of A. A. Marchel in Hartford, Kan., and 
has moved the entire stock to Orianta, Okla. 


E. Parker & Sons, Jesup, Iowa, recently suffered loss 
by fire amounting to between $1500 and $2000, fully 
covered by insurance. 

The Hardware store belonging to J. L. Nessly, Mul- 
vane, Kan., was recently damaged by fire to the extent 
of $4000, the loss being fully covered by insurance. 


The business formerly carried on by A. A. Shuford, 
Jr., under the name of Shuford Hardware Company, 
Hickory, N. C., has been sold to Lyerly Brothers of Hick- 
ory, who will continue under the same name. They will 
increase the stock of general Hardware in both whole- 
sale and retail departments. 
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A MERCHANDISE PARCEL POST? 


A PETITION FROM WISCONSIN. 


We reproduce herewith in facsimile a petition from 
Berlin, Wis., which was prepared as a result of the sug- 
gestion of the editorial in last week’s issue of The Iron 
Age. C. A. Peck of that city, secretary-treasurer of the 
Wisconsin Retail Hardware Association, is to be creditea 
with the inauguration and circulation of the petition, 
which, it will be observed, expresses the opinion in re- 
gard to parcel post legislation of nineteen-twentieths of 
the business community of the town. It will be noted 
that practically every line of business is covered by the 
signers of the petition, including Hardware, groceries, 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL’S PLEA FOR 
RURAL ROUTE PARCEL POST. 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1908. 

HE correspondent of The Iron Age is enabled to pre 
sent below the text of that chapter of the Postmas 
ter-General’s forthcoming annual report dealing with the 
proposed parcel post for rural routes and the authoriza- 
tion of a post check currency. The report will be read 
with interest throughout the Hardware trade, for al- 
though the Postmaster-General advocated a similar pro- 
ject a year ago, he has never before undertaken to state 


a 
BERLIN, WIS. NOV. 27th, 1908. 


WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, RETAIL MERCHANTS OF BERLIN, WISCONSIN, 
HEREBY PROTEST AGAINST THE PASSAGE OF .ANY PARCEL POST BILL, AS WE 
BELIEVE IT WOULD BE NOT ONLY INJURIOUS TO US, BUT ALSO TO THE 
THRIVING CITY IN WHICH WE LIVE, AND WE FURTHER BELIEVE WE EXPRESS 


THE OPINIONS OF 19-20ths OF THIS COMMUNITY IN THIS PROTEST. 
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be fBtk 


Petition in Opposition to Parcel Post f 


drugs, clothing, books and stationery, tailoring, boots 
and shoes, dry goods, furniture, insurance and real es- 
tate, restaurant, &c. Mr. Peck, as secretary of the State 
Retail Association, has also mailed a request to the mem- 
bers of the association urging them to get in touch with 
their Representatives in Congress and endeavor to secure 
their support of the view taken by the retail interests of 
the country of the blighting effects of a parcel post. 

In view of other advices we feel confident that the 
example of Berlin will be followed by many other com- 
munities, and in this way the national legislators will 
have brought home to them the country-wide extent and 
scope of the opposition to parcel post legislation. 
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rom the Business Interests of Berlin, Wis. 

in the course of an official report how he would prevent 
the catalogue houses from utilizing the proposed limited 
parcel post. 

The limitation upon the use of the projected facili- 
ties, excluding all but merchants who are “ bona fide resi- 
dents of the towns in which the distributing offices are 
located,” and barring “any person acting as agent for a 
concern located outside of the limits of the rural routes” 
is so preposterous that it will undoubtedly cause much 
amusement. The proposition is none the less serious. 
however, for the real danger is that Congress will adopt 
the scheme without any such absurd and wholly uncon- 
stitutional restriction as is suggested. 
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As recently predicted in this correspondence, the Post 
master-General, after discussing the rural parcel post at 
some length, proposes the “entering wedge” of an‘ ex- 
periment limited to four counties, the results to be re- 
ported to Congress. It is this suggestion that it is un- 
derstood the President will endorse in his forthcoming 
message to the House and Senate. 


Extracts from the Postmaster-General’s Annual 
Report. 


The chapter of the report dealing with the local parcel 
post scheme is as follows: 


The rurai delivery system-continues to grow, and on Novem- 
ber 10, 1908, there were in operation 39,516 routes, with a 
patronage of more than 18,000,000 people. In many States 
practically the entire area available for rural delivery is now 
covered with a network of rural routes. There was, however, 
a great increase during the past year in the number of petitions 
for rural service in different parts of the country. 

Rural delivery is now established on nearly 1,000,000 miles 
of roads throughout the country. During the current fiscal 
year the rural carriers will be required to travel more than 
200,000,000 miles. Thus the necessity for good roads becomes 
more apparent. The policy of the department in insisting that 
all roads covered by rural delivery shall be maintained in 
traversable condition throughout the seasons has resulted in 
greater advances toward universal good roads than ever before 
in the history of rural delivery. The legislatures of several of 
the States have enacted progressive road laws and made liberal 
appropriations for road building and improvement. 

An evidence cf the growing usefulness of rural delivery is 
the increased quantity of mail delivered and collected. While 
no exact figures are now available giving the amount of mail 
handled by rural carriers, it is estimated to be nearly 2,000, 
000,000 pieces for the last fiscal year. 

The expenditure for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1897, 
was $14,840. while for 1908 it was $34,361,463. What the 
expenditure will be 10 years from now it is startling to consider. 


Rural Parcel Express. 


Should the Congress grant the department authority to util- 
ize rural routes still further by the establishment of a limited 
parcel post confined entirely to rural delivery routes, it would 
then be possible to earn additional revenue amounting to mill- 
ions of dollars, and at the same time benefit the farmer by 
enabling him to have merchandise delivered when ordered by 
telephone or postal card, which would otherwise not be pur- 
chased. Frequently consumption is reduced owing to inability 
to secure articles at the time they are wanted. The reason for 
increased consumption in cities is that goods are accessible and 
are invariably delivered to the purchaser. This “ rural parcel 
express” is to be confined entirely to rural routes, and there 
would be no cost to the Government for railroad transportation. 

No merchant or dealer not a bona fide resident of the town 
in which the distributing post office is located or on the rural 
route would be permitted to have goods delivered at the pro- 
posed special rate, and packages would not be accepted from 
any person acting as agent for a concern located outside of the 
delivery limits of the rural routes. The result would be to in- 
crease the business of local merchants and country stores by 
facilitating consumption and the delivery of goods. It is of 
incalculable importance that these small dealers throughout the 
United States should not be driven to the wall. It has been 
estimated that if every rural carrier delivered 55 lb. each trip 
an income of $15,000,000 would be earned in one year. Were 
the Post Office Department a modern business corporation its 
Board of Directors would not hesitate 48 hr. to utilize the 
present machinery and establish a limited local parcel post on 
rural routes. With such an additional income as has been esti- 
mated the department could well afford to increase the equip- 
ment where the business demanded it. 

In my last annual report the establishment of such a system 
was recommended for packages originating on rural delivery 
routes, such packages not to exceed 11 lb. in weight or 3 ft. 6 
in. in length, the special rate of postage to be 5 cents for the 
first pound and 2 cents for each additional pound or fractional 
part thereof, and as follows when the weight is less than 1 Ib.: 
Two ounces or less, 1 cent; over 2 oz. and not exceeding 4 oz., 
2 cents; over 4 oz. and not exceeding 8 oz., 3 cents; over 8 oz. 
and not exceeding 12 oz., 4 cents, and over 12 oz. and not ex- 
ceeding 1 Ib., 5 cents, 

The rural delivery routes will cost this year $35,500,000, 
and the service should be thoroughly utilized, especially where 
it would be to the benefit of 18,000,000 patrons. The special 
local parcel service will enable the farmers to have small par- 
cels delivered at their gates, to live better, and to obtain easily 
the necessaries of life. The increased consumption will in turn 
increase the business of the local merchant, and benefit the 
jobber by the additional orders transmitted through the drum- 
mer, 


Demonstration Asked For. 


In order to demonstrate that this recommendation is a vaiu- 
able one and to ascertain its practicability on the rural routes 
throughout the United States, I urge that the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral be authorized and directed to establish experimentally a 
limited local parcel post, confined entirely to rural delivery 
routes in not to exceed four counties in the United States, for 
packages of fourth-class matter originating on a rural route or 
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at its distributing post office for delivery by rural carriers to 
patrons thereof at such special rates of postage and under such 
regulations as the Postmaster-General may deem advisable, and 
that no parcel shall be accepted from any person acting as 
representative for any person or company not a resident on 
such rural delivery routes or in the town from which they 
emanate, and that only such parcels shall be received for deliv 
ery at the special rates of postage as are offered by bona fide 
merchants or dealers whose regular places of business are on 
such rural delivery routes, in the ordinary and regular course 
of their business, and in their individual capacity by residents 
on such routes. The result of the experiment to be reported 
to Congress at the beginning of the Sixty-first Congress. 


Cheap Postal Note. 

Concerning the time worn project for a cheap postal 
note, which the department has urged for several years 
in spite of the fact that the public appears to be totally 
indifferent on the subject, and to be very satisfactorily 
served by the present money order system, the Post- 
imaster-General says: 

The unceasing demand for the introduction of a postal note 
such as would enable the public more cheaply and conveniently 
to transmit through the mails sums of money not exceeding 
$2.50 impels me to renew my recommendation of last year that 


a postal-note bill be enacted into law at the coming session of 
Congress. 


The bill referred to by the Postmaster-General has al- 
ready been drafted, and is now before the House Post 
Office Committee. 


TRANS-MISSISSIPPI COMMERCIAL CON- 
GRESS STRONGLY AGAINST PARCEL 
POST. 


At the annual convention of the Trans-Mississippi 
Commercial Congress recently held in San Francisco, : 
resolution was offered relative to parcel post and ap 
proving a proposition for a reduction of rates and an in- 
crease in the limit of weight of packages carried. This 
resolution was referred to the Sub-Committee on Postal 
Laws and Transportation, which recommended the dis 
approval of the resolution, and its view of the matte: 
was sustained by the convention by the significant vot« 
of 140 to 60. The grounds upon which the conventio» 
based its disapproval were as follows: 


At present every part of the United States and its posses 
sions are provided with just and reasonable parcel post facili 
ties sufficient to meet all reasonable requirements. 


There is no limit to the number of 4-lb. packages that may 
be sent by mail. 

The-rates of postage established are low, barely covering cost 
calculated on the most favorable basis for the sender. 


A COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


When distance and area are considered, the present rates 
are but a fraction of those charged by Great Britain, Germany 
and Belgium. Distances in these countries are so limited they 
are not to be logically compared with those of the United 
States. 

The average parcel post distance on business originating in 
London is 45 miles, while the average of that originating in 
Chicago is 869 miles. 

When population is considered the United States Government 
at this moment is infinitely more liberal than the countries 
mentioned, for they serve a congested population of 550 persons 
per square mile in England, 300 in Germany and 600 in Belgium, 
against 25 per square mile in the United States. 

That congested population can be served at strikingly less 
cost than widely spread population cannot be for one instant 
disputed. 

In these limited area countries destinations are reached 
in very short periods of time, usually a very few hours, while 
the parcel post of the United States reaches to five or six days 
within its own mainland borders, and four to six weeks to its 
outlying areas. 


REGULAR MAIL TRAFFIC WOULD BE INTERFERED WITH. 


These small countries are able to conduct their parcel post 
business at acceptable speed to the receivers by use of freight 
vans moved in slow class trains. 

In America mails take precedence and must be carried on 
the speediest express passenger trains. 

These American trains have about reached the limit as to 
cars that can be handled in one train at the speed the public 
demands. 

To greatly increase the parcel post traffic would mean the 
delay and discomfort of travel and less speed on trains for mail 
traffic. 

MAIL ORDER HOUSE BUSINESS WOULD BE ENORMOUSLY INCREASED. 

There can be no question but the allowance of a parcel 
within a trifle of three times the present limit of weight and a 
reduction of rates will vastly increase the range of commodities 
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transported by mail, in fact increase of mail order business could 
hardly fail to be beyond present comprehension. 

One single Chicago mail order house did a business last year 
of $53,285,000. To pay them would require the total realiza- 
tions of the State of California from its citrus, deciduous vine 
and nut products. California calls the world to wonder, but 
looks rather small when she could thus support but one mail 
order house. 

All this on the present parcel post 4-lb. limit and a 16-cent 
rate. 

What will be the result with an 11-lb. 
rate? . 
GOVERNMENT WOULD CONSPIRE AGAINST THE SMALL TOWN. 

The moment the Government of the United States promotes 
such a vast increase it will not only have gone into unlimited 
merchandise transportation but will have formed an alliance 
with the great centralization of merchandising capital located in 
a very few metropolitan cities. 

It will use its enormous power to aid a few overshadowing 
mail order houses against the local merchant and against the 
prosperity of little cities, towns and villages. 

Reliable authorities state in nine European parcel post 
countries the rural villages have been practically ruined for 
trade, 


limit and a 25-cent 


CREATING A COLOSSAL POSTAL DEFICIT, 


Not only will the Government use its irresistible power to ad 
vance the interests of these great houses, but under the pro 
posed conditions and rates it will be obliged to draw from the 
public treasury vast sums for equipment and to make up an 
enormous deficit which represents no saving for patrons of these 
houses, but the profits to these houses the Government sees fit 
to extract from the people at large for the special benefit of 
those who are not logically or justly entitled to it. 

This is back action paternalism, of which we already have 
had enough. 

AN AUDACIOUS FALLACY INTENDED TO MISLBAD. 


The statements that certain reductions proposed in behalf 
of a local dealer would aid him are certainly a most audacious 
fallacy to mislead opposition to these measures. 

The territory supplied by a local dealer is limited. 

Wherever a rural United States mail delivery exists carriers 
are permitted to serve both the inhabitants and dealers on 
their route at no charge if he sees fit, or such a charge as may 
be agreed upon, al! provided the package exceeds 4 Ib. in weight. 

No local merchant or his patrons will find any inducement 
in a postal package rate equaling $56 per long ton. 

The local dealer, in his relations with his customers, is pass- 
ably all right now, and all he asks is to be let alone and that 
the Government cease discriminating against him. 

LOCAL MAN COULD NOT COMPETE. 


Again, the local dealer could in no conceivable way get his 
imprint on a catalogue that would compete with those sent 
out by these mail order houses. 

It may be claimed simply the law of competition to the 
createst degree possible that is sought; elimination not by fair 
competition, but by invoking Government aid at the risk and ex- 
pense of the American people at large. 

It is the local merchant who sustains the local newspaper, 
and in the larger cities the great daily and Sunday papers. 

These mail order houses support in no degree the public 
press ; they advertise to no extent. They catalogue. Who may 
be their printer we do not know; possibly they may own their 
own presses. 

A ONE-SIDED PARTNERSHIP. 

It seems to this committee that the promoters of this 
scheme, whether they realize it or not, will find in the end, if 
they are successful, that they have forced a one-sided partner- 
ship between the Government of the United States and the mail 
order houses in which the Government takes all the chances. 

The ultimate effect must be that of injuring the villages 
and the village merchant—the town and the town merchant— 
the nearby city and the nearby city merchant, and even the 
merchant of important cities, 


FOR THE FARMER TO CONSIDER. 


The agriculturist and others who look only to small sums 
saved by greater patronage of mail order houses in great cen- 
ters, may find himself the loser in the end in the absence of 
his merchant friends and decay of his villages, the center of 
his social, educational and religious privileges, all tending to the 
disadvantage of his children, to depreciation of his property 
and general lowering of country life. 

While this subcommittee believes in free and equal competi- 
tion, it does not believe the Government of the United States 
has a right to extend its favors, legitimate in a limited degree, 
to a point and magnitude that are destructive to vast numbers, 
if not the majority, of its citizens. 


LETTERS FROM THE TRADE ON. 
PARCEL POST. 


Signed Petitions from All Parts of the Country 
Recommended. 


To the Editor: Your editorial in 





the last issue of 


The Iron Age is an admirable presentation of the prin- 
cipal objections to the proposed rural route parcel post, 
It also points out the 


or any other sort for that matter. 
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real seriousness of the situation and the necessity of 
prompt and energetic action by the retail interests of the 
smaller cities and towns and villages of the country 
with a view to making clear to the authorities and legis- 
lators at Washington their unequivocal antagonism to 
the projected measure and parcel post legislation gen- 
erally. 

It is up to the hundreds of thousands of merchants 
in every State of the country to rise in a mighty protest 
against this monstrous imposition, which would at first 
cripple and eventually wipe out the business of the 
smaller places and centralize the trading of the country 
in a few great cities. 

It is, indeed, as you so eloquently point out, time to 
get busy. 

It is time to strike, and strike hard, for the welfare 
of the home town and against the complete commercial 
domination of the great centers. 

Our retail Hardware associations will, of course, 
voice their opposition, and embracing, as they do, many 
thousands of merchants in all parts of the country, this 
will carry weight. 

But I fear this sort of official procedure by itself will 
hardly avail in view of the very powerful and astute 
interests, Government and otherwise, which are arrayed 
in favor of a parcel post. 

More effective than any other action, I think, would 
be the preparation of protests in the form of petitions in 
every small city, every town and every village of the 
country, signed by every business interest of these places 

every man or woman running a store or catering to the 
public in any way, for they will all be injuriously affected 
by parcel post if it becomes a reality. Every one in the 
town should unite in this effort—the Hardwareman, the 
grocer, the butcher, the druggist, the dry goods man, the 
hotelkeeper, the livery man, the doctor, the dentist, the 
barber, the candy man, the blacksmith, the tinsmith— 
yes, and the dressmaker and the milliner. 

Let a Hardwareman or two in every place get to work 
and line up their brethren in every branch of business, 
and put them on official records in opposition, and then 


forward the document without delay to their Con- 
gzressman. 

Jarious forms of petition will occur to your readers, 
but the following is offered in the way of suggestion: 


{Town, State], December .., 1908. 
{Your Representative in Congress.] 

We, the undersigned, in business in .......... . [town, 
State], enter our earnest and emphatic protest against the 
establishment of a parcel post on the rural routes and 
against parcel post legislation in any form. 

We regard the carriage of merchandise in the mails on 
the rural routes as not only open to many serious objections 
on the ground of expense and public policy, but desire to 
emphasize the fact that while it would be greatly to the 
advantage of the catalogue houses and the department 
stores of the cities it would be detrimental to our interests 
and to the business welfare of the smaller communities, 

NAME. BUSINESS. 


ee ee eee eeeeeeeee eeeeeeee 


This form can, of course, be improved, but it will an- 


swer the purpose for which it is respectfully submitted 
by Home Town. 





Importance of Individual Action. 

To the Editor: Your editorial utterance in the cur- 
rent number of The Iron Age, referring to the live topic 
of parcel post, deserves the thoughtful attention, not 
only of the Hardware trade, but also of retail] merchants 
in every line of business, and of all students of economic 
problems. It is to be regretted that so clear, convincing 
and compact a discussion of the question must be con- 
fined in its circulation largely to one class in the busi- 
ness world. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that the situation 
calls for immediate action on the part of individual mem- 
bers of the retail trade. Organized effort is of course 
effective; the various associations through their able and 
faithful officers are doing splendid work, the results of 
which may be clearly seen in the past history of the 
agitation for a merchandise post, but the strongest and 
most telling arguments which can be laid before our na- 
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tional legislators are the individual expressions of the 
substantial retail merchants throughout the country, who 
do not want even a rural parcel post, and regard it as 
inimical to their interests. 

Your editorial will doubtless prove effective in stim- 
ulating many Hardwaremen to take the steps that you 
suggest. They in turn should be quick to pass on the 
call to local merchants in other lines of business whose 
jeopardy from legislation favorable to parcel post is quite 
as great as that of the Hardwaremen themselves. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


Lining Up the Crossroads Merchants, and Even the 
Mail Carriers, Against Parcel Post. 

To the Editor: I heartily indorse what you say on 
parcel post in this week’s issue of The Iron Age, and am 
very glad to see you taking the matter up in this manner. 
I think there are two classes of people that we can in- 
terest if they are reached with the proper class of litera- 
ture. First is.the merchant in the very small country 
towns and at the cross roads. These men would be en- 
tirely put out of business should the parcel post be estab- 
lished, and I do not think it would take very much argu- 
ment to put them to work against it. They are generally 
influential men in the settlements, and if we can get them 
lined up with us they would exert quite a lot of influence 
for us. 

The second class is the mail carriers themselves. 
There was a convention of these men in my town yester- 
day, and on my presenting the case to them and show- 
ing them where the parcel post would turn them into 
express deliverers and also use an immense amount of 
Government money, thereby making it less probable that 
the Government will go into the road building business, 
in which they are most interested, I had them almost 
unanimously with me before the adjournment of their 
meeting, and I believe if it was properly presented to 
all of them throughout the country we could get them 
with us in opposition to the parcel post. 

SoutH CAROLINA. 


Merchants as Individuals Should Act. 


To the Editor: Your suggestion that the retail mer- 
chants of the country should immediately express them- 
selves on the parcel post question is very timely. I be- 
lieve that one of the most effective ways this can be done 
is for the individual merchant to write directly to his 
Congressman and to the Postmaster-General. I am in 
touch with several local associations of merchants and 
shall endeavor to have them take this matter up at once, 
and not only send copies of resolutions to the depart- 
ment, but also urge their members to write individually. 

Within the past year I have met in conventions bus- 
iness men from 28 States, representing thousands of re 
tail merchants, and without an exception they have 
passed strong resolutions against parcel post. They op 
pose these measures not only because such laws would 
seriously injure the retail merchant in all the towns and 
villages of the country, but because anything that will 
tend to take business from the rural communities and 
concentrate it in the large cities is detrimental to the 
future welfare of the nation as a whole. This fact is so 
patent that it is not necessary to dwell on it for a mo- 
ment. You have made this clear in your editorial in The 
Iron Age of November 26. It has been shown over and 
over how such a parcel post law would hasten the down- 
fall of the villages, help to depopulate the country towns, 
destroy the home market of the farmers and deprive 
them of the pleasant, wholesome society of village life. 

There is no demand for even a local parcel post, 
which if once inaugurated would, through the subtle in- 
fluences of the great catalogue houses, soon be extended 
to cover the entire country. The farmer does not want it. 
He does not want to be shut in on the farm and have 
everything brought to him, so he will have no néed to go 
to town. He and his family need a live, prosperous vil- 
lage near them and they want to go to town frequently for 
the recreation and for the educational and social ad- 
vantages they derive from keeping in close touch with 
village life. No greater injury could possibly be done 
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the farmer than to destroy these country villages. He 
and his family need the society, the churches and the 
schools of these prosperous country towns, wherein are 
born and reared the very highest type of American citi- 
zenship. You have truly said in your editorial that “the 
farmer surrounded by decadent towns is a partner in 
their misfortunes.” 

If our government is so solicitous for the welfare of 
the farmer let it build better roads, so he can get to and 
from the farm with less time and expense; but if a parcel 
post is put in operation it will ultimately result in de- 
feating the very object sought to be obtained. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
Passage of Bill Would Nullify All That Has Been Won 
in Fight Against Catalogue Houses. 


Extract from letter from a North Carolina Hardware- 
man: The passage of this bill would undo at one stroke 
all that has been accomplished in our fight against cata- 
logue houses, which, as every one knows, have done more 
to demoralize business, without any corresponding benefit 
to consumers, than any other one thing that can be men- 
tioned. They are a constant drain upon our resources 
and pay no taxes in support of our schools, churches or 
county and State government. 

I would like to see your editorial widely distributed, 
and I should be glad if I could place a copy of it in the 
hands of every merchant in my State. 

[Nore.—In view of numerous requests from merchants 
for copies of the editorial which appeared in our last 
issue giving a summary of the principal objections to a 
merchandise parcel post, we have prepared reprints for 
distribution, which we shall be pleased to furnish to 
those who desire to make use of them.) 

i es 

Tse AMERICAN TRON & Street Mre. Company, with 
plants at Lebanon and Reading, Pa., has recently issued 
an elegantly printed catalogue of more than 100 pages 
in which the principal lines of its manufacture are de- 
scribed. The company gives special attention to the 
production of refined Bar Iron, Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, 
Spikes and Forgings for railroad, telegraph and tele- 
phone work, of which they carry a stock ready for ship- 
ment approximating 16,000 tons. The early pages of 
the catalogue are embellished with views of the general 
offices, of the central, west and east works at Lebanon 
and of the Reading works at Reading. Eighteen pages 
at the back are devoted to a very comprehensive tele- 
graph code. 


THe long established and successful Hardware busi- 
ness of Acer & Whedon, Medina, N. Y., has lately been 
purchased by Henry Curtis of Springville, N. Y., and D. 
W. Wilson of Buffalo, who will continue at the old stand 
under the style of Curtis & Wilson. For the past few 
years the business has been confined to Shelf Hardware, 
Stoves, plumbing and heating. It is the intention of 
the new proprietors to extend the business to its former 
basis, carrying a full line of Shelf and Builders’ Hard- 
ware, Tinware and Stoves. It is also contemplated to 
add a staple line of Agricultural Implements. 


Tut TWICHELL IRON COMPANY, Kansas City, Mo., has 
lately issued a folder in which merchants are cautioned 
against the purchase of light weight Metal Roofing and 
Siding Materials, Eave Trough and Conductor Pipe. The 
company suggests that it will pay the trade to look care- 
fully into the matter and weigh and measure materials of 
this character. 


Anderson & Co., Colton, S. D., recently suffered an 
entire loss by fire of their $12,000 stock of Hardware, 
Stoves, Sporting Goods, Furniture, &c., upon which there 
was insurance of $9000. The firm will not start in 
business again for some time. 

A. R. Titus has purchased the stock of the Blairs- 
burg (Iowa) Hardware Company, which will be removed 
to Olathe, Colo., where the owner will engage in business. 
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Holiday Trade in 
the Hardware Store. 


HOLIDAY POLICY OF THE 
FOWLER @ SELLARS COMPANY. 


S the result of several years’ cultivation the Fowler 
A & Sellars Company, White Plains, N. Y., has built 
up a large and profitable business in holiday lines. The 
company’s policy has been to emphasize the desirability 
of practical every day articles as holiday presents, goods 
that sell all the year around, the stock of which is great- 
ly increased for the Christmas season. No Toys or goods 
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Chafing Dishes, Five o’Clock eas, Cutlery, Silverware. 
Candelabra, Manicure Sets, &e. 
Facilitating the Sale of SKates. 

Skates were displayed at the top of the panel by a 
simple and effective arrangement on boards, hinged at the 
top and spread at the bottom, as shown in Fig. 2. The 
boards were 16 in. wide and about 10 ft. long. Each kind 
of Skate in stock was sampled on both sides of the boards, 
one each on a brass cup hook, and the boards were stood 
on a set of shelves located in the store, just back of the 
panel, which were high enough so that the Skates on 
one side of the boards could be seen from the sidewalk 
and the other side from the salesroom. Above each 
Skate was a label marked with the number, cost and 
selling price, the selling price figures on the street side 





Christmas Window Display of Fowler & Sellars Company. 


which are merely ornamental in character enter into the 
stock purchased by the company for the holidays. 


Christmas Goods to the Front. 

An effort is made to get the most attractive goods 
well to the front of the store at Christmas time, arranged 
so as to show off to the best advantage. They are given 
sufficient space on stands or counters so as not to appear 
crowded and to permit customers to examine them crit- 
ically. 

Newspaper and Other Advertising. 

To remind the public that a large, select and varied 
stock of holiday goods is carried by the company more 
advertising space is taken in the local papers, and at- 
tractive circulars are mailed and otherwise distributed 
to customers and the public in general. But this ad- 
vertising is ably seconded by the 

Attractive Show Windows. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the arrangement of the company’s 
window for the holiday season of 1907, before moving 
into a new building. The background of the right hand 
window was formed of a large “ Merry Christmas” ban- 
ner, above which were festoons of holly and four green 
wreaths with red bells in the center. There was also a 
large red bell in the center of the window. In arrang- 
ing the window a space was left under the banner and 
above the partition or panel dividing the window from 
the salesroom, which was 30 in. high. This opening was 
left so that a clear view of the interior of the store 
could be had from the sidewalk, while the street could 
be seen from the inside of the store. Skates were sam- 
pled at the top of the panel. Elevated and back of the 
banner was a line of Sleds, arranged to show the bright 
painted tops. On the right side of the window was a 
toboggan. In front of the panel were Fire Sets, Lamps, 
Electric and Gas Portables, and on steps were placed 


of the boards being large enough to be easily read from 
the sidewalk. 

Beginning at the left end of the board will be seen 
three styles of Hockey Skates, followed by three kinds 
of Rink Skates, and next to these two styles of women’s 
Skates. As a result of this grouping of various styles of 
Skates purchasers were enabled to see the same Skates 
sampled and priced on the boards inside the store as they 
had seen from the sidewalk. The samples could easily 
be examined by the customer and a selection made, after 
which a box containing the right size could be taken from 
the shelves below, where the stock was kept. This ar 
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Method of Sampling and Displaying Skates. 


rangement obviates the necessity of opening a number 
of Skate boxes to satisfy the curiosity of the customer, 
and does away with an indiscriminate handling of the 
stock. 

The left hand window was also enlivened by decora- 
tions of greens, and featured Guns, Hunting Clothing, 
Football Goods, Safety Razors, Revolvers, Thermometers, 
Leather Novelties, Cigarette and Cigar Cases, Pocket 
Mirrors, Change Purses, &c. 

Goods Featured During the Holidays. 

The following is a list of articles which the company 
has found profitable to include in the stock of goods for 
the holiday trade: 








rn 
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FANCY ARTICLES. 
leather Novelties. 
Brass Smoking Sets. 
Manicure and Toilet Sets. 
Thermometers, &c. 
FIREPLACE GOODS. 
Andirons. 
Fireplace Screens. 
Fire Sets. 
Grate Bellows. 
Grates. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS. 
Bird Cages. 
Carpet Sweepers. 
Call Bells. 
Carvers. 
Table and Pocket Cutlery. 
Crockery Jardinieres. 
Urns. 
Umbrella Stands. 
Feather and Fancy Dusters. 
rown and White Stone Ware. 
Lamps. 
Gas and Electric Portables and 
Electroliers. 
Chafing Dishes. 
Five o’Clock Teas. 
Coffee Percolators, 
Tea and Coffee Pots. 
Baking and Fern Dishes. 
Glass and Ornamental Candle 
sticks and Shades. 
Candelabra. 
Cut Glass. 
Sterling Silver and_ Silver 
Plated Ware, flat and hol- 
low, 
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KITCH®N ARTICLES. 

Bread Boxes. 

Cake Boxes. 

Clothes Wringers. 

Coffee Mills. 

Denatured Alcohol Cooking 
Stoves and Smoothing Irons. 

Family Scales. 

Gas Heaters, Ranges and Hot 
Plates, 

Oil Heaters and Ranges. 

Flour Bins. 

Meat Choppers and Presses. 

Roasting Pans. 

Aluminum and Enameled 
Ware. 

SPORTING GOODS. 

American Flags. 

Automobile Lunch Basket Sets 
for two, four and six per- 
sons. 

Fishing Rods and Reels. 

Fishing Tackle. 

Football Goods. 

Foot Warmers. 

Game Bags, 

Gun Cases. 

Guns. 

Hockey Goods. 

Hunting Axes and Knives. 

Hunting Clothing. 

Revolvers. 

Childs’ and Bob Sleds. 

Sleigh Bells and Chimes. 

Skates. 

Skis. 

Snow Shoes. 


Toboggans. 
The Delivery of Christmas Gifts 


was arranged for by storing purchases on the second 
floor, to be sent out on Christmas eve or at any previous 
time that the buyers might designate. On the evening 
before Christmas of last year two wagons were kept 
busy up to 11 p.m. delivering presents. 


CHRISTMAS SHOPPING SCENE 
IN THE SHOW WINDOW. 


BY F. B. M. 

N animated Christmas shopping scene may be ar- 
A ranged in a store window in the following manner: 
Two boxes are made of light lumber, about 6 in. deep 
and 15 in. wide, 3 ft. in length, or as long as the window 
will permit. Set window glass in the openings of the 
boxes about 144 in. back of the edge, either by grooving 
out a narrow channel or by driving wire brads in the 
wood to hold the glass in place. Two panes of glass 
may be set end to end, if glass in stock is not long 
enough to reach the entire length of each box. The 
two boxes, with the glass fronts facing each other, are 
designed to represent buildings on either side of a street, 
in perspective. 

Painting the Glass. 

Paint the glass with transparent paint in imitation 
of the fronts of buildings. The paint may be either 
water colors or colored inks, mixed with sufficient gum 
arabic to make it adhere to the glass. The outline of the 
show windows, doors and the window sash in the sec- 
ond and third stories of the buildings should be out- 
lined in black only, thus leaving clear panes of glass 
through which electric lights, dropped through holes in 
the tops of the boxes, will shine. Red ink mixed with 
gum arabic will answer to represent brick walls sur- 
rounding the small windows above the first story. The 
bricks should be outlined with white ink, with a fine 
brush, over the red ink, in imitation of mortar, as the 
brickwork will also be transparent and will show off to 
advantage with the light showing through. A snow 
sky effect should appear above the buildings. 


The Perspective Effect. 


The buildings should be painted in perspective, mak- 
ing the stores nearest the front the largest and gradual- 
ly diminishing in size toward the rear, where the end 
of the boxes will come quite near together. The win 
dows of the largest stores on each side of the street may 
have the word “ Hardware” painted on them. Granu- 
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lated sugar may be sprinkled on the floor of the window 
to represent snow. 

Other Accessories. 

Christmas shoppers can be represented by dressed 
dolls, many appearing on the sidewalks giving life to the 
scene, the electric lights in the boxes helping to show 
them off. On the widening street, near the plate glass 
window, a show card reading as follows may be laid 
down: 


—————__—_—__+ 
THIS IS THE PLACE 


FOR 
HOLIDAY SHOPPING 


A snowstorm can be represented by cutting white 
tissue paper in pieces about % in. square. These are 
crumpled up and coated with a little paste and a 
sprinkling of “Snow Sparkle,” to imitate snow flakes. 
These are strung with needle on black silk thread about 
1% in. apart. The strings of snow flakes are suspended 
from the top frame of the plate glass window, in front of 
the scene, and should be hung so that the flakes will 
alternate, the strings being close together and reaching 
from the top to the bottom of the window. The strings 
will then be free to blow against the plate glass, motion 
being imparted to the sparkling flakes by an electric fan 
placed back of the exhibit, so that the air will act gently 
upon the suspended flakes, giving the appearance of a 
driving storm, causing each flake to sparkle in the sun 
or electric light. 

The average window dresser is probably enough of an 
artist to carry out this idea, with the information al- 
ready given of materials and methods employed, and 
could probably elaborate features which will increase 
the attractiveness, according to the size and extent of 
the show window at his command. 


HOLIDAY GOODS, ESPECIALLY TOYS. 


BY A TEXAS MERCHANT. 


ANY reguiar goods need but little argument to 
bring them in line for holidays. Cutlery, Nickel 
and Silver Plated Ware, both Hollow and Flat, Alumi- 
num and Enameled Ware, Plain, Fancy and Fine China, 
besides a great many household novelties, should be borne 
in mind and judiciously displayed. Tools of all kinds, 
Boys’ Wagons, Velocipedes and Tricycles are also in 
order. 
Toys an Attractive and Profitable Line. 

In addition 'Toys are an attractive line. Many Hard- 
waremen hesitate about putting in a line of Toys. 
Some think it takes away from the dignity of the store, 
while others think that the accompanying work and 
worry are too great. For those who consider it too 
much work I suggest that they do not tackle Toys. 

If you are one of push, buy liberally in the Toy line. 
Display the goods well and marked in plain figures. You 
are going to have a busy store, and time given to answer- 
ing questions about prices can be saved by the use of 
price cards. 

To my mind there is no one line that will add as much 
to the popularity of a store as a line of Toys judiciously 
bought, priced and displayed. 

Transformation in the Store. 

For the holiday trade a complete change of the store 
is desirable. This can be accomplished by rearranging 
the displays in the showcases and on the racks and 
shelving, bringing all sorts of articles suitable for gifts 
into prominence at the expense of the regular line of 
goods. A good idea is to make the interior of the store 
reflect as much as possible the holiday cheer. 

Change Window Displays as Often as Possible. 

The best advertisement of what you have to offer in 
the holiday line is your show windows. Trim them so 
they can be changed often, if possible every 48 hr., and 
by all means couple the articles shown with price cards. 

Remember, no matter whether times are prosperous 
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or otherwise, people always manage to have a few 
pennies laid aside for the holidays. 


THe J. Srevens Arms & Toot CoMPANyY, Chicopee 
Malls, Mass., is, as usual, offering the trade who handle 
its line an assortment of newspaper electrotypes for 
Christmas advertising. ‘The cuts are mortised to allow 
space for merchant’s name, &¢c., and are of the same 
designs as the company’s magazine advertisements, a 
fact which serves to link the merchant’s announcement 
with the manufacturer’s general publicity campaign. An 
attractive booklet has been sent out referring to spe 
cial features of the Stevens line, especially in connection 
with the holiday trade, and illustrating a number of the 
electrotypes furnished on application. 


THE NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE COMPANY, St. 
Louis, Mo., is prepared to furnish circulars, 24 x 36 in. 
ii size, printed on both sides, showing more than 100 
items of Christmas specialties that should find ready 
sale for the Hardware trade. This circular has been got 
up with a view to encouraging the Hardware merchant 
to go after holiday business energetically. The company 
suggests that two of these large circulars might be put 
in a show window with a sign to the effect that the mer- 
chant ean supply any of the goods named on the circular 
at the prices given. The prices in the circular are so ar 
ranged that the merchant gets a 50 per cent. discount, 
which secures for him a nice profit and one that would 
justify him in ordering the goods by express if necessary. 
The articles illustrated in the circular embrace Lamps, 
Clocks, Lap Robes, Watches, Tool Cabinets, Pocket 
Knives, Carvers, Bicycles, Morris Chairs, Rocking Chairs, 
Toy Banks, Sewing Machines, Roller and Ice Skates, Air 
Rifles, Guns, Sleds, Coasters, &c. 

THE November number of Hardware Hints, issued 
by the Logan-Gregg Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
is appropriately a holiday number, and in its pages many 
of the goods which are popular and salable during the 
holiday season are illustrated and listed. These include 
Razors and Safety Razors, Scissors, Childs’ Sets, Clocks, 
Watches, Ice and Roller Skates, Watch Fobs, Boxing 
Gloves, Indian Clubs and Dumbbells, Express Wagons, 
Coasters, Velocipedes, Suit Cases and Traveling Bags, 
Carriage Heaters, Household Hardware, Tool Chests and 
Cabinets, &c. The list prices in the catalogue are the 
company’s own and the discount from them to merchants 
is 50 per cent. The company also offers to send without 
charge with every order for holiday goods of reasonable 
‘amount, say. $25 or more, some special holiday advertis- 
ing matter, consisting of a display banner for the outside 
of store, and one each of two different kinds of interior 
or window display posters. 


—___$<9—___— 


Here and There 
in the Hardware Store. 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 


X.—ATTITUDE OF THE HARTMANS. 


HAVEN’T said much about Hartman, Jr.’s interest 
in my work or his help in it. I kept in very close 
touch with him, however, or rather he kept closely in 
touch with me. It was his practice to make a daily trip 
through the store after disposing of the morning mail 
and he made my desk one of the stations of his round. 
I tried to have something to show him as an indication 
of progress, and there were very few details that escaped 
him. He seemed to be particularly interested in the list 
of accredited firms, and as fast as I had a bunch com- 
pleted and any sales shown upon the ledger transferred 
to the back of the cards he looked them through, com- 
menting upon the absence of orders or the amount of 
trade secured. It soon became evident to him that two 
salesmen were not sufficient to cover the ground, and he 
and I made a careful canvass of the force for good sales 
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timber when Mr. Martin should awake to the fact that 
he must cover the ground more thoroughly. 
A Commanding View. 

My desk was on a dais at the rear of the store. At 
one time the city manager had had his desk there, but 
upon his advent Mr, Martin decided that he ought to be 
upon the floor among his clerks and customers and had 
his desk placed in the front of the store near one of the 
windows, with a railing around it to keep at a proper 
distance the Refrigerators, Lawn Mowers, Ranges and 
other large articles set out for display. From my desk 
a clear view of the floor below could be gained, and 
Hartman, Jr., and I looked down upon the men at their 
work and tried to determine their fitness for outside 
work. 

Disabilities. 

One man lacked initiative. He worked well under 
definite instructions, but seemed to have no power to rea- 
son out matters or go an inch beyond the course laid 
down. Another was too argumentative. <A third took 
little interest in his work. A fourth was untidy in ap 
pearance. A fifth murdered the English language every 
time he spoke. The Builders’ Hardware man and the 
Cutlery clerk had experience in their own lines only. One 
clerk was an old man who helped Peter Hartman take 
down the wooden shutters on the first morning the store 
opened, and was now virtually a pensioner of his sons. 
In most cases there was some disabling condition. 

I told Hartman Junior that I had not realized what 
a lot of ineligibles the city store contained. He looked 
at me in some surprise. 

“They’re a pretty good set, Sam,” said he. ‘“ They 
were not hired for their ability as trade solicitors, and 
have their limitations just as you and I have. It isn't 
everybody who can go out and buck up against a lot of 
buyers with success. It is one thing to sell goods over 
the counter to men who come in with the intention of 
buying and a very different one to go to a man who is 
thinking of something else and endeavor to interest him 
in what you have to offer.” 


Selections Made. 


In the end we decided that three of the men on the 
force would do. They had had no experience in selling, 
even in the store, but they knew the stock thoroughly, 
had a pretty fair idea of the prices to charge and were 
industrious. One was Morgan, a stock clerk; one was 
Kelly, the cellarman, who had charge of the orders for 
fittings for out of town customers, and the other was the 
houseman, who cared for the orders for one of the city 
salesmen. The man last named was the one first chosen, 
replacing one of Mr. Martin’s two men, who objected to 
furnishing reports of his daily movements. 

Hartman Senior’s Visits. 

Hartman Senior had a disconcerting fashion of drop- 
ping in upon me occasionally. Upon his first visit I 
told him as little as possible about my work, wishing 
to avoid any possible complication of Hartman Junior’s 
plans; but Junior told me to be as frank as possible with 
his brother and to tell him all he would hear about the 
work in hand. His second visit came at the time when 
the Blue Book was at the hight of its popularity, and he 
listened with seeming interest when I told him of the 
lining up of the stock when the book was compiled and 
of some of the new business that could be traced to this 
source. Later when Mr. Clark told him of the card list 
of prospective customers he came again to my desk and 
spent some time in looking the list over. He found 
therein the names of a number of firms who had been his 
personal customers in the early days of his service and 
noted that they bought nothing now. He took a drawer 
of the cards down to the desk of the city manager, Mr. 
Martin, and from my elevated dais I could see that an 
animated discussion of the condition as shown by the 
cards resulted. When Mr. Martin returned the cards 
he told me that Hartman Senior had exhorted him to 
make all possible use of the data for the extension of 
business, and had offered to see personally two or three 
of his old customers and attempt to regain their trade. 

(To be continued.) 
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AUSTRALIAN NOTES. 


MELBOURNE, October 19, 1908. 

HE spring season is with us and trade is fairly good. 
. Country accounts have been a little backward of 
late, but magnificent spring rains, which have fallen 
especially over our wheat belts, have dispelled any anx- 
iety on the part of the wholesalers. A good harvest is 
assured, and indeed a record one is quite probable. From 
the above you will gather that speculative business is en- 
tirely absent, yet the year will compare more than favor- 
ably with the corresponding period of 1907. Standard 
lines of Australian requirements are in steady and ever- 
increasing demand, and the commercial community as a 
whole has never been in a more thoroughly satisfactory 
position than it is to-day. 


Harrold Colton & Co., Ltd., Adelaide, have taken pos- 
session of the new building erected by them in place of 
the one destroyed by fire some 18 months ago. The new 
building has been specially designed to meet the require- 
ments of their business as general merchants. It has a 
frontage of 94 ft. on Currie street, with a depth of 
212 ft. 

Alfred Shaw, one of the fathers of the Victorian 
Hardware trade, died at Perth, Westralia, quite recently. 
He founded the firms now known as Harvey Shaw & 
Co., of Melbourne, and Alfred Shaw & Co. of Brisbane. 
He was a heavy loser in the Melbourne land boom, and 
latterly had been in the land agency line in Westralia. 

The Australian Hollowware Company is the title of 
a new firm with works at Williamstown, near Melbourne. 
Britain has so far supplied this country with the bulk 
of its hollowware requirements, although during the last 
decade Germany has made a strong bid for and captured 
a fair share of the trade. 





Australian traders are making a strong and per- 
sistent effort to educate the public to purchase Aus- 
tralian made goods and so support local industry. 
This effort has met with a fair measure of suc- 
cess, and the patriotic spirit has now to be reckoned 
with, though not in any great degree as yet. Still, it is 
a factor to aid Australian industry, and every new de- 
parture and each new factory are sure of sympathetic 
consideration so long as the goods are well made. 


—_——_—___»--@ 


Requests for Catalogues, Etc. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &c., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manau- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From T. A. PADEN, who has engaged in the wholesale 
and retail business in Carr, Colo., handling Hardware 
and Lumber. 


From J. V. A. Frates, Sebastopol, Cal., who has added 
Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tinware, Agricul- 
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Price-Lists, Circulars, Etc. 

l/unufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, &c., 
for our Catalogue Department in New York; and at the 
same time to call_attention to any new goods or addi- 
tions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be 
made, besides the briet reference to the catalogue or price- 
list in this column. 

Wo. E. Pratr Mra. CoMPANY, 91 Lake street, Chicago, 
Ill.: Catalogue relating to Clevises, Felloe Oilers, Mal- 
leable Iron Wrenches, Malleable Fifth Wheels, Oar Locks, 
Automobile and Lifting Jacks, Belt Hooks, Wire Mats, 
Garment Hangers, Cow Bells, Hog Rings and Ringers, &c. 

CENTRAL STAMPING COMPANY, New York: Catalogue 
No. 25, illustrating a full line of Sterling-Aluminum 
Knameled Ware. In addition the company manufactures 
Pressed, Stamped, Pieced and Japanned Tinware and 
Galvanized Ware. 

CHAMPION SAFETY Lock COMPANY, Geneva, Ohio: 
Catalogue No. 11, showing Floor Hinges, Kick Plates, 
Door Holders, Mortise Door Bolts, Door Stops, Sash 
Locks, Sash Lifts, Drawer Pulls, Cupboard Turns, Case- 
ment Window Adjusters, Spring Hinges, &c. 

CLARK-HorrocKs COMPANY, Utica, N. Y.: Catalogue 
covering the company’s complete line of Fishing Rods 
and Tackle, including Reels, Baits, Spoons, Lines, Lead- 
ers, Flies, Hooks, Nets, Fishermen’s Accessories, &c. 

KNAPP ELECTRIC & NOVELTY COMPANY, 511-513 West 
Fifty-first street, New York: Catalogue relating to Fans, 
Motors, Electrohits, Electrical Questioner, Electric 
Trains, Trolleys and Tracks, &c. 

Best REGISTER COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: Cata- 
logue describing Registers and Ventilators, with faces of 
cast iron and boxes of sheet steel. 

WASHINGTON CUTLERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Pamphlets illustrating the Village Blacksmith Hand-made 
Butcher Knives and Tools. 

JOHNSTON HARVESTER COMPANY, Batavia, N. Y.: 
Catalogue relating to Binders, Mowers, Reapers, Hay 
Tedders, Steel] Rakes, Corn Binders and Disk Harrows. 

BuTLerR Brotruers, Chicago, New York, Minneapolis 
and St. Louis: “Our Drummer” catalogue for Decem- 
ber, containing holiday goods, as well as a large variety 
of other goods suitable for the Hardware trade. 
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The Luther Hand Grinder. 


In an illustrated description printed in these columns 
in the issue of November 12 of the new grinder put out 
by the Luther Brothers Company, Milwaukee, an error 
was made which has led to misapprehension as to the 
size of the tool. It was stated that when packed in a 
12-in. case the tool weighs 120 lb. The statement should 
read when packed 12 in a case the weight is 120 Ib., or, in 
other words, the gross weight of each machine is 10 Ib. 
instead of 120 lb., as was indicated in the article. 

——- >-e—- — 


Steel Tapes That May Be Instantly Read. 


The Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich., and 280 
Broadway, New York, has notably improved its line of 





New Sustem of Marking Steel Measuring Tapes. 


tural Implements, Sporting and Athletic Goods to his 
plumbing business. 
oo 

E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., are issuing a 
series of talks on salesmanship addressed to “ Salesmen 
Who Want More Salary.” The talks are issued in con- 
venient circular form and are attractively gotten up and 
brightly written. Although of course their main object is 
to increase the salesman’s interest and effort in the sale 
of Atkins Saws, they are also calculated to inculcate 
many interesting and suggestive ideas regarding the fun- 
damental principles of salesmanship and business success. 


steel measuring tapes by the adoption of a new system 
of marking for instantaneous reading. <A part of the 
tape thus offered is reproduced herewith somewhat re- 
duced in size. Commencing with the 2-ft. section of the 
tape, the foot number of the preceding section is re- 
peated in smaller but plain numerals in every inch in- 
terval but the last of each foot for the entire length of 
the tape, or a total of 539 times on a 50-ft. tape. This 
innovation not only saves time but markedly reduces 
the chance of error. It is the intention of the company to 
mark all of its steel measuring tapes according to this 
method in the near future. 
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The Bartell Vest PocKet Safety Razor. 


The Cora B. Bartell Vest Pocket Safety Razor Com- 
pany, 406 World Building, New York, N. Y., is offering 
the vest pocket safety razor shown in the accompanying 
illustrations. The razor, which was designed by Mrs. 





Fig. 1—The Bartell Vest Pocket Safety Razor. 


Bartell, is so constructed that the blade is secured by a 
bar holding it viselike to avoid flopping. When the blade 
is put in place the pressure exerted by the bar gives a 
natural concave to the blade. The full use of the blade 


OR 
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Fig. 2.—The Bartell Safety Razor with Twelve Blades in Leather 
Vest Pocket Case. 


is thus given, so as to shave in the corners of the mouth 
and across the face. The blade is placed in position 
backward, avoiding injury to the edge. The handle 
screws to the back of the blade holder when in use. No 
stropping or honing is required. 


—_—++e—__—_ 


Reliance Ball Bearing Drawer Slide. 


The Reliance Ball Bearing Door Hanger Company, 
1 Madison avenue, New York, has just put on the market 
the patented ball bearing drawer slide one view of 


ELMURE DROP FORCED 
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the feature of the Reliance ball bearing door hangers. 
The slide under consideration consists of four grooved 
steel bars, two stationary, while the other two move be- 
tween them on steel balls fitted into the grooves, there 
being a thin intervening steel plate with holes that keep 
the steel balls on each side always in proper position 
and at the same uniform distance apart. The slide mech- 
anism is screwed to the bottom of the drawer in such 
manner as to require but little room to accommodate 
it, and the slide can be readily attached to drawers not 
made especially for it. This construction allows the 





Reliunce Ball Bearing Drawer Slide, Partly Open. 


drawer to be opened four-fifths of its length and the 
drawer will not pinch or bind, empty or full, at any point, 
a slight push at any place on front end easily closing it. 
It is out of sight and makes possible the carrying of any 
reasonably heavy load with an easy movement. It is 
especially commended to the trade, architects, contractors 
and builders making a specialty of the interior fittings, 
including bank and office furniture and fittings, store 
and merchandise showrooms and high grade cabinet 
work, fine residential and public buildings, &c., where 
many easy running and durable drawer slides are 
required. 





The Elmore Solid Drop Forged Screw Driver. 


The Elmore Tool Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn., is 
putting on the market a screw driver of which two 
views are presented herewith. The entire handle and 
ferrule are drop forged from the best quality of steel. 
On all sides of the handle are ribbed edges, designed to 
overcome large cracks caused by shrinkage of the hard- 
wood scales. The handle is shaped to fit the hand and 
give a secure grip. The end of the handle is made heavy 
and flat to permit of hammering and other rough work, 
the style of both the butt and ferrule end being such as 
to prevent splitting or cracking the wood scales from 
rough usage. It is explained that great care is taken 
in the forging, tempering and polishing of the tool. The 
driver is made in different styles and lengths of blade, in 










The Elmore Drop Forged Screw Driver. 


which is given herewith, and which is in addition to a 
somewhat similar device for installation on sides of 
drawers for the same service. Both styles of slides 
embody the same mechanical principles that haye been 





K 


several sizes of drop forged handles, with both round 
and square shanks, designed for all kinds of work. The 
same construction is also carried out in a complete line 
of solid steel drop forged handled ice picks and chisels. 
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The Wizard Adjustable Ratchet Wrench. 


The Richards Mfg. Company, Aurora, IIl., is offering 
the ratchet wrench here shown, Fig. 1 representing the 
wrench complete and Fig. 2 the various parts. The 
wrench is adjustable and can be operated like an ordi- 
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the row, as desired. With the leaf lifters the work can 
be done without danger of cutting off the leaves, obviat- 
ing injury to the plants. The double wheel hoe, shown in 


































Fig. 1.—The Wizard Adjustable Ratchet Wrench. 


nary wrench, or can be made to ratchet with right or left 
action by giving the knob in the handle a half turn, which 
reverses the pawl. It is pointed out that the wrench is 
especially adapted for use in close quarters and an ex- 
cellent tool for use in connection with automobiles, en- 
gines and machinery of all kinds, and as especially con- 
venient for work around pulleys. When applied to a nut 





Fig. 2.—Parts of Wizard Adjustable Ratchet Wrench. 


the wrench need not be lifted until the nut is turned as 
much as desired, so that plated nuts are not marred. The 
wrench can be operated with one hand, It is made of 
the best quality drop forgings throughout, surface pol- 
ished and hardened, and has a mottled finish. All parts 
are interchangeable. The wrench is 7% in. over all and 
the jaws open 1 in. Other sizes will be added to meet 
the demand. The wrenches are packed one in a box, one 
dozen boxes in a case. 
= > 


Planet, Jr., Disk Hoes. 


S. L, Allen & Co., Market and Eleventh streets, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., manufacturers of Planet, Jr., agricultural 
implements, have added to their line disk plows shown 
herewith. The single wheel disk hoe illustrated in Fig. 1 
is identical with the firm’s single wheel hoe, except that 





Fig. 1.—Planet, Jr., Single Wheel Disk Hoe No. 18%. 


two sets of oil tempered disks, three each, take the place 
of the pair of hoes, and it has a leaf Hfter. All the 
disks may be used at once or two on a side, as preferred. 
They are adjustable for depth, and to throw to or from 








Fig. 2.—Planet, Jr., Double Wheel Disk Hoe No. 13%. 


Fig. 2, has all the advantages of the single wheel, and 
in addition the steel arch permits working crops until 
the plants are 20 in. high or even higher. 

— ~~ ee 


The Cannon Oiler. 

The oiler here illustrated is designed to combine con- 
venience, quickness and economy in the distribution of 
oil to bearings, and is manufactured by R. E. Bloomer, 
Keithsburg, Ill, The device is supplied with a force 
pump attachment which affords positive control of the 
flow of oil through a pump attachment, the mechanism 
of which is clearly shown in the cut away view. Oil is 
forced out by an easy pressure of the thumb on the 
plunger, and since the flow ceases when pressure on the 





The Cannon Oiler. 


plunger is arrested no oil need be wasted. The force 
pump is constructed without the use of packing nuts, 
both valves being separate from the plunger, which is 
packed with leather, which working in oil, is subject 
to little wear; however, should occasion require it, the 
packing may be easily replaced. Should the spout be- 
come clogged through use in cleaning out oil cups, pres- 
ure of the pump will remove such obstacle and start the 
oil. The cans are made in sizes ranging in capacity 
from % pint to 1 quart, with extreme hight of 914 to 26 
in. and spouts 6 to 20 in, in length, and are finished in 
tin or brass. 


—_~>--e 
The stock and business of the Weber Hardware Coin- 
pany, Minot, N. D., has been purchased by BE. C. Fritz 
& Co. 
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The Wilgus Lawn Sprinklers. 


The accompanying illustrations represent a portion of 
the line of lawn sprinklers offered by L. C. Pond Com- 
pany, 8322 East Third street, Los Angeles, Cal. The No. 1 
sprinkler for %-in. hose will throw a circular spray with 
35 or 40 lb. pressure, distributing the water equally over 
a circle 35 ft. in diameter. A No. 3 gprinkler of the same 
construction is made for 1-in. hose. Sprinkler No. 2 for 
%-in. hose, throws a circular spray of water with a 
center stream to secure a fountain effect. The spray is 
referred to as being absolutely circular, having two open- 
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the various tools and appliances necessary for sweeping 
and cleaning; this handle is fitted with an observation 
glass through which the passage of dust particles may 
be viewed. The machine is made in four sizes, A, B, C 
and D, whose displacement capacity of air per minute 


















The Connersville Vacuum Cleaner. 


ranges from 30 to 200 cu. ft., and is driven by motors 
of 1, 2%, 4 and 7% hp. respectively. These motors are 
finished in standard type for any current, and when so 





The Wilgus Lawn Sprinklers. 


ings to the chamber in the sprinkler. Sprinkler No. 4, 
for %4-in. pipe—a No. 5 being made for ¥%-in. pipe— 
produces the same fountain effect as No. 2 with center 
stream, These two sprinklers are designed to be screwed 
on pipes in fountains, or to be placed on uprights flush 
with the lawn on a line of pipe. The Lawn Twin 
sprinkler, No. 7, for %4-in. hose, throws a circular spray, 
well blended, making it impossible to have a dry center 
in the area covered. Sprinklers No. 8 for %-in. hose and 
No. 9 for 1-in. hose, are known as the Fan sprinklers. 
This style is exceptionally well adapted for a narrow 
strip of lawn or to sprinkle up to a straight edge or 
square side. The entire line of sprinklers is made of 
noncorrosive white metal and all threads are tapped out 
instead of being cast. 
—— ++ e—___—__ 


The Connersville Vacuum Cleaner. 


A recent addition to the line of rotary pressure 
blowers made by the Connersville Blower Company, Con- 
nersville, Ind., is the vacuum cleaner here illustrated. 
This machine is compactly built and simply constructed, 
so that it may be easily operated by any person where 
electric current is available. It is driven by a small 
electric motor mounted on a common base with the dust 
separator and pump. The efficiency of the entire equip- 
ment rests chiefly with the pump, which is of the sliding 
vane rotary type and has capacity for maintaining a 
vacuum of 10 to 15 in. mercury. The pump is provided 
With an oil separator and muffler which deadens the 
sound of the machine and strains and returns the oil to 
the pump to be used again. Dust is drawn by vacuum 
into a conical cast iron dust collector occupying a cen- 
tral position between the pump and motor. A screen 
Within the collector prevents the passage of dust and 
dirt into the pump, this receptacle being so arranged as 
to be easy of access for the removal of dust and cleaning 
of the screen. Light pliable noncollapsible hose is used 
for the attachment of the operating handle which carries 


desired the machine can be equipped with gasoline en- 
gine motive power. 





Enterprise Electrically Driven Special Cut- 
ting or Chopping Machine. 
The electrically driven cutting or chopping machine 


illustrated here, made by the Enterprise Mfg. Company 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa., is especially adapted 


Po 


ei 





Enterprise Electrically Driven Special Cutting or Ohopping 
Machine. 


for cutting tough and fibrous substances, such as vanilla 
beans, &c. It can be furnished with % or % hp. direct 
current motor or %-hp. alternating current motor. The 
chopper is detachable, which allows easy access to the 
working parts for cleaning, &c. 
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The Leader Pipe Wrench. 


The Ripley Pipe Wrench Company, Ripley, N. Y., J. 
A. Jochum Hardware Company, 105-107 Chambers street, 
New York, sole representative for domestic and export 
trade, is manufacturing the a pipe wrench, here 
illustrated. It is made in No. 1, 7% in.; No. 2, 9 in., and 
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suggests that a 4-ft. length of pipe can even be safely 
slipped over the handle of the 15-in. wrench for addition- 
al leverage. The stock or handle is formed with shoul- 
ders and provides a support for the swinging jaw pivoted 
between the two parts by riveting. Within the aperture 
the operating knurled nut is supported and it engages 
the threaded extension, thus employing to full capacity 





The Leader Pipe Wrench. 


No. 4, 15 in., lengths, the gripping capacities of which 
are % to %, &% to 1 and % to 2 in., respectively. Pat- 
terns are being made for 10, 18 and 24 in. sizes, which it 
is the intention to market in the near future. Some of 
the features of this wrench, as referred to by the manu- 
facturer, are as follows: Simplicity and few parts; abil- 
ity to grip material firmly without lost motion; releasing 
immediately when pressure is removed without locking; 
threads on movable jaw guaranteed not to strip or burr, 
and readily replaced when dull or worn; hooks and jaws 
made of best quality of carbon steel, drop forged, case 
hardened and polished and so designed and constructed 








that the object is gripped with equal force, irrespective 
of the diameter of pipe. The handles are malleable iron, 
both nickel and japan finished, and especially propor- 
tioned for strength and durability, one of the results 
being to maintain the line of resistance constantly 
through the center of handle, thereby increasing the 
leverage and preventing side strain. The manufacturer 


the jaw distention. Each wrench is put up in a neat 
double pasteboard box. 
————_——__>-e> —  ——- 


The K. @ B. Tack Hammer No. 946. 


The tack hammer shown herewith, drop forged in one 
piece, is being put on the market by the Kilborn & 
Bishop Company, New Haven, Conn. The hammer is 
made solid and adapted to any light work for which a 
light, strong tool of this character is required. Small 
nails can be started with the claw and then caught in 
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The K. & B. Tack Hammer No. 946. 


the keyhole shaped slot in the handle to be drawn out 
straight. The slot also provides an opening for hanging 
the hammer up. The goods are finished in a new ebonized 
dull black, with the ends of the heads polished. The 
hammers are 10 in. in length, weigh 8 oz. each, packed 
one-half dozen in a box, and are designed to retail at 25 
cents. 











PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 


. é gal. 
Animal, Fish and Vege China Clay, Imported. ton 11 Sa18.00 
table Oils— zai | Cobalt, Oxide........ # 100 th 1.45@ 2.60 
bbls. Whiting, Commercial..... # 100 Ih at 








Li ~d, Western, Raw........ 47 @48 SL cbcinkbebosooeye # 100 Th .55@ .60 
State. Raw. Lcbhisbiniip heaackaae = on Bix,  GUBEES. nccccccccss 4 100 ® .60@ .65 
Cte. . DRO éinnncocdbictesncvsns @ ec 
Boiled, 1¢ #@ gal. advance on Raw. Putty, Commercial-—¥» 100 » 
Raw, Calcutta, in bbls...... 70 @. In bladders............++. «+$1.70 @1.80 

Lard, Prime, Winter,.......... 73 @i6 eC, cusdscnees 1.20 @1,45 
Mixtya’ Blo, L.ccccsccesevceseece 51 @2 In 1 tb to 5 f cans....... 2.65 @2.95 
No, 1... bende oazenes: sonnete ose oo, In 12% to 50 ® cans....... 1.50 @.90 

Cotton-seed, de, f.o.b. mi @ sos : i. 
Summer Yellow, Prime: «.... 3844(438% Spirits Turpentine # gal. 
Summer, White..............- Ee. FIm Ol) BGIB...«cccsccccccccosccas 4214@43 
Yellow Winter...............- 17 @48 In machine ea ceceeee43 @43% | 

Tallow, Aciduess...............- 58 @59 

Menhaden, an. Strained. 34 = Glue— 

Northern Crude...............2 7 @ . 
eG Boca sce tecticesechcnee B%e@.. —— “arses 
oe -_ = sbdbuwcesoanqed = es Extra ae 
eache ANTOP.... we evcccees (ac S 
Ex. “Bleached Winter........ 38 @39_ | Fish. . Meeld: 59 aul. SOR. oe ore 

a sn his ie. @i4 

Cod, Domestic German Gatbenen’ aiid spetehens 10 @i2 
Newfoundland German Hide NNIIIa2 @as 

Red, Elaine,.......... cae eens peancnoweaneseee ae 

Saponified ........- ( ytheneceseveeame fF | 

Olive. Yellow..... eae Retr GND. cvonivechanacssatiawre 10 @12 

ayy -aeagerenenane . Medium ae haedoneuss i @it 

‘ m Shellac— 
Mineral Oils— a 7 mn oon 

Black, 29 gravity, 25@30 cold ™ ® gal. ae ie, SEN... ++: - = 

BE ee Rs Lio See ck oee 3 @13% Vo veces cncnsccccccesesscee “ 
29 gravity, 15 cold test........ 1s re os ba uenbinnswaenekonn 30 en 
ee eee “@ M4, pashinese savnnnsesetet ones 2 

Cylinder, light filtered.........20%@21 Fine, Crsnes woevcees gascnsannes = 

Dark, filtered..........:.- es Oars o x —— sntobbdecchsedenpss 2 4 
5 fi yr . ‘a Fe Pig Ldecwcwcwesescereneeaseees ne! é 

a a eee adie MMOL J sc cbawicnatebeart 1%@16 
883 sp, gravity..............-- Tl @11% | D. C.......cccccccccce Suinnininads ss 2 
tc cppupehbadsatnhnonbesenensess 13%@14 a a Bu ccwccccssoscccsvecsses —— 

Miscellaneous— Oe ce cstens ae 

Barvtes: ae 
White Foreign......% ton $18.0@20.50 | Colors in Oil e 
Amer.. floated....... # ton 17.00@18.00 | Black, Lampblack -..12 @14 
Off color........----- # ton 12.50@15.00 | Blue, Chinese........ ...36 @46 





Chalk, in bulk........ # ton 3.00@ 3.40 | Blue, Prussian....,.............- 32 @36 










e Db eb 

Blue, Ultramarine.............. 13 @I16 15 
Brown, Vandyke..... eoveccccoochh Gis Sed ra aa. s a4 
Green,’ CED chaennesenecesesk 2 @l16é Lamp, commercial. 4 @é6 
Green, Piccchinudadéusnecacalene @u Blue,’ Celestial..... 4 @6 
Sienna, Raw.....ccccscescseeees 12 ois Blue, Chinese.... 30 @32 
Sienna, DRMIR. nodcccosocancssses 7 b15 Blue, Prussian....... ""98 @30 
cen —_ sceeccececescoooccoss HH tH Blue, Ultramarine.............. 34@15 
MADET. UATE. «+000 00ecrerreeres Brown, Spent. Sisabedseasdtedas %@ 1 
White and Red, Lead &c.— Carmine, peede seeeeceeeee $3 10@3 
@ Green, ume, ordinary...... ie 

. . J i #reen, Chrome, pure.......... 17 @ 
Lead, English white. in Oil..10%@10% | Ocher ae, 0 ton $8.50@16.00 
| Lead, American White: American Golden............. 2%@ 3% 
Dry an and oo. Oil, 100, 250 and : i scree ican nance 1%@ 2 
ste seeeescesscseesceeeens Foreign Golden.....ec...s000-. 3 @4 

oD gna ii aa i ar Orange, Mineral, English......10, @l2 
Dry and in Oil. 12% tb kegs...... %% p renc Coeecrcceesccorceccececce 12° ata le 
In Oil, 2 tb tin pails LoeWiweonsat 74 pen we stereeceees Ore teesereecs . ae 

In Oil, 12% Bb tin pails sedating 8 MROEICRR 200002220 4000009809 ee 7 
In Oil, 1, 2 3 and 5 tb tin Red, Indian, English... . 4%@ 6 
OE. GE Tasn kh o6ns5nss6eeseswnneses BMBOTICAD ccccecsacss 3 @3 


Red Lead and Litharge: 


oy Ss eee Red, Turkey, English 


oe T Red, Tuscan, English 7 @10 
-™ | Red, Venetian, Amer.# 100 th $0.50@1.% 








In 12% ™ kegs.............00000--. ™% ae ees 60 
In lots of less than 500 i English ine: “Fs tee -@ 100 B SL.G1. 
%¢ 8 th advance over Sienna. Italian, Burnt and x 
above_prices of White and PWOIEE on siccscnsnssscusecss 3 @9 
Red Lead and Litharge Italian, Raw, Powdered...... 3 @ ‘ 
Lead, American, Terms: Son lots of American, Raw.......; aes osate V4@ ¢ 
500 Ibs and over, 60 days, or 2% for | American Burnt and Pow’d..1%@ - 

cash if paid in 15 days from date of Talc, French........... # ton $18.00@25 . 
invoice. BOON caseecssnns # ton 15,00@25.00 

Terra Alba, French..# 100 hh ,90@ 1.0 

Zine, Dry ame English ............. #100 ‘g0@ 10 

American, ATy......cccsceeeesses American ...# 100 th, No, 1, ‘@ 80 


Red Seal (French process).. 6%@ 7 ‘American ...# 100 th, No. 2 cena ‘‘ 
Groom. Beal. ....ccccccsccescees T%4@ T% Umber. T’k But. & P 
German Red Seal (French mber, ey, Bnt, ‘ow... 


, ~ * Turkey, Raw and Powdered. Facial 
Pe “gece eS ve 1 on Burnt, American.............. 14%@ 
White Seals. em@ 9” | Raw, ° American....000.0000... 14@ 

| French, Red Seal..........----- 8%@ 8% | Yellow, Chrome, Pure......... 12%@1 
Green Seal..........-+eeseseees 10% @105¢ Vermition. Amervean Lead...: 7 @: 
aaa micksilver, bulk 
Dry Colors ?® Quicksilver, bags... 
No cncnccvesevcessed 6%4@10 English, Imported... 
| Black Drop, American.........- 3%@ 8 MENNNIIS, orakcinvaconconsaasae 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 
ods—that is, those which are made by more than one 

nufacturer—are printed in /talics, and the prices named, 
less otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
t as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 
mm manufacturers or jobbers. Very small orders and 
oken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
rices are frequently given to larger buyers. 

Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
pe (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
s, who are responsible for their correctness, They usually 
epresent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
btainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 
bbers. 

Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
eans of the symbol @. Thus 383% @ 33% & 10% signifies 


Awl and Tool Sets—sSce 


fuaertars. Blind— Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Columbian and Domestic.....+++..33%% 


Shcatinrd esis saeueeea ease 7.0% | Axes— 

Upson’s Patent, ® gro,, $29.90......10% | Single Bit, base euighte: Per doz. 
zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind, First Quality. . 75@5.00 
Window Stop— ? Second Quality. . wee $4254.50 
Ives’ Patemt.....ccccccceccccccscescoes 10% | Double Bit, base weighta: 7 
ives’ Stop Bead Screws and Wash- Firet Quality. ...<.- $7.00@7.50 
S  sevcccvncccccccccescevccesees ecccee 10% Second Quality. Tr . $6.50@6.75 

Tapl in’s Perfection......ccccccccsccce 10% pate, Geum 

‘ xie r pee 

Aer Gee Cape, Car- See Grease, Azle. 
pees a Axles— Iron or Steel. 
Anti—Rattlers— Concord, Loose Collar. . .44@4¢ 


Feruvald Mfg. Co, Burton Anti- 
Rattlers, @ doz. pets, Nos. 1, 
$0.75; 2, $0.60; 4, $1.00; 5, $0.50, 


Concord, Solid Collar....4&5 ¢ 
No. 1 Common, Loose...3%@4 ¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Style. 44a4s%4¢ 







‘ernal ick at 

Se tied b000083.00 | No. ¢ Solid Collar......44@i%¢ 
; —_ Half Patent: : 
F ne @s ¢| N08. 7, 8, see 12. ease vole 

AIC BDV cee weet ee eewee Nos. 13 to FU, L, 
— . pudden, Ww POU STORY Mee. 15 to 18. “s0c¢ 10704 1065 % 
= nero Nos. 19 to 22... W&10@2WE 1065 7, 
Swedish Solid Steel Paragon, alt Boxes, Axles— 

DB  ccsenncuasceepecnccéeaesecevss Wk¢ Common and Concord, not 
Swedish Solid Steel Sisco, Superior, DR oe Ghose ee a 1b., 5@6¢ 
pier Wright & Bons, ® tb, 84 - Hd Common and Concord, turned, 

Ib, 1l¢; 350 to 600 Ib, ll%e¢. Ib.. 6a7¢ 

Anvil, Vice and Drill— Half Patent.........Ub., 9e@10¢ 

, 

Miilers alls Co,, $18.00........ 15&10% it Fishi ‘ 

— . ait— s ng-— 

Apple Parers— See Parers,| peiaryx: 

ipple, &e. A Baits .ssssevsseesssseosseessseeesees 

Aprons, Blacksmiths'— Mit. -seeaees 
Livingston Nail Gs Seasascpteactviweys 10% Gate or Bait h 

Augers and Bits— ° Pon 5 meet 
Com. Double Spur... . Ve 10@80 % SMAI! a Li vagsdcnvens 4a5esckeyvaee 50K 10%, 


Jennings’ Patn., Br ants 65 10704 
-65GS548 % 


Spring— ‘ 
Light Spring Balances .60@60é5% 


Chatillon’s: 


Black Lip or Blued. 
Boring Mach. Augers. 











Car Bits, 12-in, twist. .... ight S Balances........ 50@50&10% 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits Seeckent” Dalewees i eidaaehbes 40@40&10%, 
Mt oe ashington Auger Circular Balances.........++++ 50810%; 
RIO seeesas ceases tases c54 ge Dial....cccccocesereeseees eveee 
lorstner Pat, Avon Bits pusaee Large Dia 


C. E, Jennings & C Barb Wire—See WwW ire, Barb. 











No. 10 ext, lip. R. * Jennings’ may Seco Crow— 
No, 30, R. Jennings’ list.......... Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 Ib. 
Russell Jenninga’........- st. eingey per 1b., 2% @2¢ 
: L Hommedion a | 15% Towel— 
\ tf i 
Pu ee No, 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..% gro, $8.50 
gh’s Jennings’ Pattern. Beam, Scale— 
Si! nell’s Auger Bits......... ’ 40% 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits Scale Bcams.....eee% eo Se 
Snell's Car Bits, 12-in. twist Chattillon’s No. L....sseeeeeeseeeeees 0° 
Snell’s King Auger Bits............. Chatillon’s NO. 2......sseeeeeeseeees a 
SWAN'S .s.see seanaaeipsbinetid Beaters, Carpet— 
Swan’s, Jennings’ Pattern Holt-Lyon Co,: 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits fate<ee ; No, 12 Wire Seapanet # doz. OS... 
-_ Tinned «1... eeeeeee regen reese ges 
‘inne eee eee sccccecroscccesseseees 
" etc Bits— 26: No, 10 Wire Tinned...... # doz. iI: 50 
Clark's ( 
co et ne Beaters Egg— 
Ford's, Clark’s Pattern.. 085608 10% Dover Stamping & Mfg. Co,: 


C.K. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. .25% Genuine Dover, per gro., Ne, 
wher een oe - te ” Tumbler Size, 4/.50; No. 2, Be 

I vigne Pat. small size, $18.00; large ily Size, $7.50; No, 3, Extra Fam- 

ily Size, $24.00; No, 4, Hotel Size, 


Gimlet Bits— Holt Loon Co.: 
Per gro. Holt, ww doz., No. 5, Jap’d, $0.80; 
Common Dbl. Cut..... $3.00@3.25 No. A, Jap'd, 1.15; No. iB Jap’d, 
(erman Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, $1.85° ‘No. 6 , ap'd, $ ° 
$4.7 75; 11 to 13, $5.75 Leen, 4p ‘d, per — ® "No. ’ 


Hollow Augers— Taplin Mfg._ Co. : 
Bonney Pat., per doz. .$5.60@6.00 


; Improved Dever, ig BST 1 ge, No, 60 
meds urcudesnvtaubanbeaganeecit 20& 10% .00; No, , $7.00; 
Unive: x:n0a veinana besdnncniearanee 20% No, ,%. in ne ONO 3 La 

> ote 5 0. ote 
cnet? Augers and Bite— Tin'd; $17.00;' No, 20, Tumbler, 
Porta ee a eee “4 % $8.50;' No. 202, Tumbler Tin’d, 
. ong arn Danetees grtteseeeeeens 334%4&5 he $9.50; No. 300, Mammoth, per 

2. Jennings & Co,: doz., $25.00 

Hommedie SOFIE: Avsuacmiiahosendnaend 6% ae 

SUE arcs, BI, R TLS Bellows— 
SnellD Sicaacchpanecttvesdsccathceseaead 48% | Blacksmith, Standard List: 


Split Leather...... .60&10@65% 


Awl Hafts— see Handles, Grain Leather. ; , 50@ 504 10% 


Mechanics’ Tool. 


A Hand— $ 

_ Awis— whe 8 Lee 
ad Awls: Doz. . $500 5. 50 6.00 6.50 7.50 (= 
Handled ...... . «970. $2.75@3.00 Molders— % 
Unhdled, Shidered.. .gro.63@66¢ | Inch.. 10 12 1h 16 3 
U oy Patent. .gro.66@70¢ ~— - $7.50 9.00 12.00 15.00} = 
‘9 Awls: ells— Cow— 
Unhendled, Patent. .gro. 31@34¢ You 5 
Unhdled, Bhidered. .gro. 65@70¢ | Jemey nt CON” Bele. «--« «78% 
‘ratch Avela: EE Cs Boba chess vivbvisageueda 50% 


Handled, Com...aro, £? a1 Door— 
Handled. Socket .qro.$11.50@ 12.00 | Home, R. & E. Mfg, Co.’s......55&10% 


that the price of the goods 


in question ranges from 33% 


per cent. discount to 33's and 10 per cent. discount, 


Names of Manufacturers.—Tor the names and ad- 


dresses of manufacturers see 


also THE IRON AGE 


the advertising columns and 


DIRECTORY, issued annually, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 


thus serves as a DIRECTORY 


Machinery trades. 


of the Iron, Hardware and 


Standard Lists.—‘“ The Iron Age Standard Hardware 
Lists” contains the list prices of many leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


5 Hand— 
Polished, Brass....... 60G60E 10% 
White ns ee 60606 10% 


NE i cea tak edkes eee OOEW 

Cone’s Globe Hand Bells......3344@35 
Miscellaneous— 

Perm BOR. on kis lb., 24@2%¢4 

Church and School... .60@60&10% 


Belting— Leather— 
First Quality, Ex. Hy., Strictly 
Ne BS 5ik'c6 a 0 kan ws 60419 % 
ae T0k 10@70E 1065 %, 
TAGRO DOUBE. 2c ccc oe ELOY 
Cut Leather Lacing..... 55 @i0% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ft.25¢ 
Ruboer— 
Competition (Low Grade), 
JOk10G75 % 
Standard ..... 604k 1070% 
Beet Grades. ...cccrcces -SOQZ 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Green River Tire Benders and Up 
BOCCETS nccccccccccccsovcovesers Vevocseae 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S. Leng’s Son & Co.’s 1908 list: 


Chain, Parts, Spokes............. U 
BUGS cvcerevccvedecccesscocescccceses 60% 
Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&e.—See Augers and Bits. 


Blocks Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... WEAMESY 
B. & L. B Ca: 

Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 
Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, 50&10%; 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox 
Metal Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New 
Style Steel, 50&10%; Wire Rope 
Snatch, 50%. 

Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 

PR ne: 30% 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 


Paper and Wood Lined.....55% 
Embossed ..... ecveece esceuctem 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards, 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co............33%&10% 


Bolts 


Carriage, Machine, &c,— 
Common Carriage (cut thread): 

3% @ 6 and smatller...... WIRE 

Larger and longer...... T0k5S%, 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list. ..80€@ 
Bolt Ends, with C. & T. Nuts, 


70410, 

Machine (Cut Thread): 
% x2 4 and smaller..... T5E10% 
Larger and longer..... 70410% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast /ron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knobs: 
Inch ... $ 4 5 6 8 
Per doz..$0.30 .35 .45 .60 .80 
Coot free Spring Feet, —/_ d: ” 
Per G06.....- *s1°20 1'50 2.25 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned: 
PE iavedervca O 8 10 
PO QGtlhevcicscecs $1.00 1.40 1.65 
Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d, 
Brass Knobs: 
De weudewe ccs, Oo 8 10 
, kn. ‘$0.75 95 1.95 
Wrought Barrel Japanned, 
804 10@80E 1065 % 
Barrel Bronzed......... 60410 % 
EAS Tk 10Q70E 104 10%, 
wan ew ae 50k5E FOE ES Y, 
Square peeer i ieedi« TATE OY 
Square .... - - 704104104 90% 
Et I os enedudadavedacans 


Ex xpansion— 
F, H. Evans’ Crescent........... 40@60%, 
Richards i oe eas, 55&10% 
Star Expansion Bolt Co.: 
Star, Lag Screw Tyne. .60&10&5&2%” 
Star. Wood Screw Type........... 40% 
Star, Machine, Single Wedge....60% 


Star, Machine, Double Wedge....60% 
Steward & Romain Mfg. Co.: 


Style No, 13, Double........cc.s+ 60% 
ee OT See 60% 
Style No, 100, Dbl. Jaw, Single. .55% 
BO I iv caesks coer cacccssosces 66% % 
Plow and Stove— 
PIOW ccccccccccescece 654570 % 
BUOE ccc ocedanves woe B5@85ES % 
Tire— 


Common Trom....cccccccces O09 
NOES BOR. 6 2 i ceeeicecee an 
American Screw Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct. “os 
Eagle Phila,, list Oct, 16, 
Bay State, list Dec, 28, 199" beweud 200 
Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila., list Oct, a, . 80% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct. 16, ee 1, 
Eclipse, list Dec. 28, ’99 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co.: 
Empire, list Dec, 28, 99 
etd Phila,, list Oct. 
NE Ss dean ee phdeddenannich 

Shelton Co,.: 

Tiger Brand, list Dee. 28, °99....80% 
Phila., Eagle, list Oct. 16, 1884. 82% 7 
Upson Nut Co,: 

ANN TOR cco cn cnencecssecndecuscce 724% 


Borers, Bung— 
Borers Bung, Ring, with Handle: 








FROM «ines 1% % ™ 2 
Per doz. $4.80 5.60 6.40 8.00 
PM A.6 wegare oueenn 2% 214 
| dk. aS $8.65 11.50 
Eateunive Mfg. Co., No. 1, $1.25; No. 
$1.75; No, 3, $2.50 each.........25% 
‘Boxes, Mitre— 
C. RR, Beene BO Ces vice ccicccesss 25% 


Langdon, New Langdon and Lang 
don Improved, 20&10%; Langdon 








ROG oun ascanasccensscsncceeeses< 15&10 
PUIDUEL : ccanneteameneddaddeuneewosese 40° 
NOE tn-das se wenededensacaes eeeccceccees 45% 

Braces— 
Comman Ball, American... .$1.50 
Barber's veces eee e+ «50K 108 10@608 10° 
Fray’s Genuine Spofford’s........... 60% 
Fray’s No. 61, 166, 206, 614... 
C. E, Jennings & Co........ an 5% 
Mayhew’s Ratchet.........ccccccccces 60% 
Mayhew’s oe Action Hay Pat...50% 
Millers Falls Drill Braces....... B10 
P., S. & W. Co., Peck’s Pat....60&10% 
Brackets— 


Wrought Steel..... .75&10£5@80% 
Bradley Metal Clasp... .80&1U@8U& 1v&5 


Griffin's Pressed Steel........ T5@75& 10 

Griffin’s Folding Brackets....... 70&10% 

Taplin Victor Handy Egg Beater 
POD can casdiqncetenee eoeee@ oz, $1.50 


Bright Wire Goods— 


See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. C0...iccccccscces 75&207% 
FEED SEONG Gi xerenetacscdsnnzenndas 759 


5% 


Buckets, Galvanized — 


M’fr’s list, price per gross. » 
Quart.. 10 12 15 xs 
Water, Reg. .-.26.85 29.50 33.50 | 3 
Water, Hvy.. .45.35 48.00 52.00 >= 
Fire, Rd. Btm.82.00 34.65 38.65 s 
Wels ........87.85 $1.35 $8.35 J S 
Bull Rings—sec ve. Bull. 
Butts— Br 
Wrought, High That, Oct. 6. 06.65% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s............ 40&10% 


Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40€10@50% 
Fast Joint, Narrow. . .40&10@50% 
Loose Joint.......+-.MW&MGT5% 


EGG PH 6. 6 vies eee - A175 Y 
Mayer’s Hinges......«¢..T0@70€5 
Parliament Butts....... TOGTIES 


wrevets Steel— 


Bri 
Light wassani Light Re- 
wversible .... FOk5% 


Reversible and Broad. .704é5% 
Loose Joint, Narrow, Light 
Inside Blind, éc. - 70% S 
Back Flape, Table Cheat. 65% 
Japanned. os 
Light Narrow, Loose Pin. s 
yoes% | 3 
Tight Narrow, Ball Tip..6n% | © 
eer dives Has? 


Rteenle Tipned. iéeccna le 
Ball Tipped....-.......70% J 
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Comin Bird— 
Hendryx Brass: Series 3000, 5000, 
as, net list; = 15%; 200, 300, 


Hendryx Bronze : Series ‘700, _ - 307% 
Hendryx Enameled.........ccsssseees 135% 


Calipers—See piiemieds. 


Calks, Toe and yl 
Blunt, 1 prong, per a! 
p > $3508, 85 
Sharp, 1 prong, per * . 
0 @S4-85 
Burke's, 1 pg. Blunt Toe, ie 
Blunt Toe, 4%¢; 1 pg. Sharp ‘oe, 
4%¢; 2 pg. Sharp, 4%¢; Blunt 
Heel, 4%¢; Sharp Heel 4% 


Lautier, Blunt, s@in¢: 4 “errs 
Perkins’, Blunt, # b, 3.6¢; Shai 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can. 


Caps, Percussion— 


pin ©. Biscccceesssassee 

ee rcceccccces per M sia 356 
KF: ooo ocak pa? 
G. EB. ccccccccs.... per M. S8G50¢ 
Musket ............per M 62@63¢ 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M. .2045, 
Primer Shells and Bullets. 15410% 
Ali other primers per M. $1. 52@1.60 


Carpet Stretchers— 
See Stretchers, Carpet. 


Cartridges— 
Blank Cartridges: 
$2 C. F., $5.50. 0.020000 eL0E5 
38 O. F., $7.00. ....0000 01085 
22 cal. Rim, $1.50. 2.0002 LIES 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75....++-10€6 
B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd.$190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball. cae _ 49 
Central Fire 
Target and Sporting Rifle. ies 
Primed Shelis and Bullets. 15é10 
Rim Fire, Sporting.......+--50% 
Rim Fire, Military....... 565% 


Casters— 
eet skb cde osnecess vce. 
D sevoccesecccceo sees, 
Philadeiphia coecccce meee 
— ‘poiie — 357 
oller a 
Bice! Som ag sina vessel 
arin oad 
Fale (Double Wheel) Ce list. ..40&107% 


Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Proof Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
316 % 56 % % 
$7.70 5.10 4.15 3.50 3.30 3.10 
Met 1% to 1 inch. 


3.1 
In cask sete, deduct 25¢. 
German ersacabess sesso 
ern ot 
"Eb te bocce .+. 2-3 
2 and 8........-60&10£10@70 
4, 5 and 6 50E1VGIVE WES % 


Halter— 
German Patter Halton 
erman attern aiter nae, 
onto #4, we « « -60£10E5@0 %, 
Haier. icnesckbcheecsiseenenbed 00 DESK 
Cow Ties— 
See Haiters and Ties. 


Trace, Wagon, &c.- 

Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 
, Straight, with ring .$28.00 
2; Straight, with ring .$29.00 
-2, Straight, with ring. oan 

10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$37.00 
NOTE.—Add 2 per pair for Hooks 

Twist Traces: add per pair for Nos. 2 
anes, So: S™ 1, 3c; No. 0, agtne 


Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Chain, &c.. .60&10@60E1045% 


J on i tele ae: 
ac hain, list July 
—_. osove casio puck 
safety ‘nn Plumbers’ Chain. 75 
Gal. Pune Shots. - - -1b., 444G@i% 
ain 
"friumph ad and Coil. Eee 
brown, ‘Halter and Coil.. 7 45@508&5 % 
Breast, fiaiver: Heel, ala, Stal- 
lion 0% 
Oneida Community: 
American Halter, Dog omg 5 Kennel 
35&24@10% 
Leads and Kennel 
ees 


Chain 
Universal. Dbl,-Jointed Chain. 
Chain and Ribbon, Sash— 
Oneida Gomseenitys - 
ROE QR csocscccccstnccssssecess ey 
Pullman: 
Bronze Chain, 60%; Steel yo 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. 34 
Apeaieag Sash Ribbon. 100 


Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set. ee 
Corpueet en 
‘arpent eS 50 
Carpenters’ sebrbbete —. 508 
Carpenters’ White......gro., 40¢ 
se ya Seor— 


THE IRON 


Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Tools.......... 55 
Youths’ Chests, with 
Gentlemen’s Chests, with Tools. "30° 
Farmers’, Gaspentern, etc., Chests, ” 


with Tools ‘e 
Pipe withers, a 


y 


Machinists’ 
Chests, Empty 45% 
Tool Cabinets 45% 
C. E, Jennings & Co,’s Machinists’ 
ee T%% 


Chisels— 
SocketFramingandFirmer 
Standard List ‘ ae > 


C. E. Jennings & Co, 

Socket Firmer No. 10 

Socket Framing No, 15 7 
Swan’s 66%4@70% 
L. & I. "J. White & Co.......30@30&5% 


Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers...... - S0&5GS5% 
Buck B 
C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos, 191, 181. 39 
L. & I. J. White Co........ eesves 2&5% 


Cold— 
1b. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary.... 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 
Almond Drill Chucks 
Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck. 
Beach Pat, each $8.00 
Empire 
Blacksmiths’ 2 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks..........s.se+++ 35 
Pratt’s Positive Drive 
Skinner Lathe Chucks: 
Independent 
Universal, Reversible Jaws 
Universal, Com. Style Jaws 
Combination, Reversible Jaws....35% 
Combination, Com, Style Jaws...40% 
Round Body or Box Body, 2 C huek 
Jaws 
Geared Scroll Chucks 
Drill Chucks: 
New Model, 25%; 
tern, 25%; _ Skinner Patent, .. 
Positive 


BLINLILILILNLTL 


Face Plate Jaws 
Standard Tool Co,: 
Improved Drill Chuck... 
Union Mfg. Co, 
Cgunation, Nos, 2 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8 and 17, 40%; No. 
Scroll Gombtnotions, 


84 
Geared Scroll, Nos, 33, 34 and 35..25% 
Independent fron Nos, * and 318. 35% 
Independent S eel, 
Union Drill, 

102, 103, 104 

Union Czar Drill 

Universal, 11, 12, 16, 17, = 14, 15 
Universal’ No, 42 


Wertrott Patent Chucks: 

Lathe Chucks. ccccccecce 

Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. 

Little Giant Double Grip Dril - 
Little Giant Drill, Sugeeres. cocee 
Oneida Drill ceccccccces 
Scroll Combination | Lathe.........50 
Whitaker Mfg. Co,: 

National Drill....... neavccscsesecsesee 


Clamps— 
Cygriage Makers’, Star, P,, 8. & W.. 


Besly, P 
Hammer & 

Adjustable 

Carriage Makers’ H, P. Screw. 4085"? 
Myers’ Hay Rack 50% 
Lineman’s Swedish Neverturn 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’- 


Cleaners, Drain, 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 
: Sidewalk— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Star, FP -, Socket, 
Shank : 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 
TR. ice casiinhnchkeshekhodn 30% 
Fayette R, Plumb 
% & & @. 


Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 

Chicago Flexible Shaft Co.: 
1902 Chicago Horse, each..$10.75 
2th Century Horse, each...$5.00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each. $15.00 
Chicago Belt Horse, each. .$20.00 
Stewart’s Enclosed Gear Roll 
Bearing Horse, $6.75 
Stewart’s New Model Sheep 
Shearing Machine, each.$12.75 
Stewart Enclosed Gear ee 
ing Machine, No, 8, each. .$9.75 


Clips, Axle— 
Regular Stylea, list July 1, ’05, 
80480410% 
Cloth and Netting, wire 
—See Wire, dc. 


Cocks, Brass— 
Hardware list: 
Plain Bibbs, Globe, Kerosene, 
se, ‘Liquor, Bottling, 


ececccel 


Compression Bibbs........70 


Coffee Milis— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 


Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
Son’s list 40% 


AGE 


Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.......70&10@75% 


Conductor Pipe,— 


L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Gal. Steel. Charcoal. Copper. 


Northeastern: 
50EUETHLY, 50k10% 


710% 
Eastern: 
WEES Y, S5VEUWETILY 50€10% 
60% 50€10% 
Northwestern: 
T5E2YOY% 60% 50€10% 
Western: 
WETLY 504121, 505% 
Tennessee: 
70£10% 5041244 % 50€10% 
Southern: 
70% 50€1214% 5045% 
Southwestern: 
70% 5085 % 5065% 
Seale 60 days: 2% cash 10d age Fac- 
tory shipments generally deliver 
See also Eave Troughs, 
Coolers, Water— 
L. & 2 Mfg. Co.: 


= 
$1.95 $2.15 $2.40 $3.30 “1 
White Enameled 10% 
Agate Lined 


Coppers’ ®Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers, Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 Ib, to pair 

and heavier, 21%¢; lighter 

than 3 1b. to” Pir. ..ee0e 28 


Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab 
Braided, White, Com., > 

to 12, 21¢; No. 7, 21%¢; No. 6, 

214¢. In lots of 12 doz. or 

over, 1 cent less per pound. 
Cable ‘Laid Italian, lb., No. 18.87¢ 
Italian, lb., A, No. 18, it B, 22¢ 
Common India , UG@i1%¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, re’ vind. aon 
Patent Russia... esos old... .20¢ 
Cable Laid Russia......1b...21¢ 
India Hemp, Br’d’d.....lb.. .21¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted.. ‘1b. isaik¢ 
Patent In ia, Twisted. afOn0 cure 
Pearl — cotton, No. 6 e tb, 
20%¢; No. 7, 19%%6¢; Nos, 8 to 12, 
19%¢; in 12° doz to 100 doz. lots, 
Ts Braided, Nos, 8 to 12, 


Harmony Cable” Laid i fiatien, Nos, i 
tol0...... ececccece eeconcesocsncee ae aoe 
Pullman: 

Wire Sash Cord... 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per 100, “$2.00 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, # %., Drab Cotton. 

55¢; Italian’ we; White 

ite Gor. 


50¢; pipen 
ton, 50 oot 
eH, Wine. 
Massachusetts, oe... .B th 45¢ 
Phoenix, White, Nos 8 to 12....27¢ 
— rake. Be Ib. : 
= White, 40¢; 
40 Din, B. White, 3¢; 
Italian be q a0¢: Linen....574%¢ 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
Wire, Picture— 
Full Length....... 9a—% 
Short Length ".90420@—% 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord, 
old list. 85&10% 
Turner & Stanton Co. Wire Picture 
St. dian ashewnekmen esate Suapebbosnte 90% 


Cradles— 


EE ON rrr ree re 


Crayons— 
White Round Crayons, Cases. 100 
gro., $8.00, $8.50, $9.00 and $10.00 
according to grade. 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: # gro. 
White and Purple, Indelible....$7.50 
Blue, Red, Green, Yellow and 
Terra_ Cotta, : 

Giant Lumber, 5% in. x 15-16 in. 
round, all colors, $12,00; 
ibles, $14.00; Blacks 

Genuine Soapstone, Metal wiriers 
5 in. x % in. Raund, $2.50; 5 in. 
¥% in. Square, $1.75;5 x %x 3:16, 
$2.50; 5 x 1% x 3-16 

Suremark, Black, $2.25 
and Yellow 


Crooks, Shepperds’— 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 

Montana # doz, $4.50 

Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
American Fork & Hoe Co.: 
Victor Garden 


Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Company: 
No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847. 2 doz. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton 
and Anchor # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son 8 doz, $2.50 


Cutters— 
. H. Mayhew Co 


.. 401 - 402° "403°" 404°"405° "406° 407 
.. % $7 $10 $12 $25 $50 $60 


12 


92 $9215 $1.50 $8 mee ee 


4@10&5%% 


UVecember 3, 14 


°8 535.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 
New Triumph No. 605, # doz. $24. 


Russwin Pood: on No. 1, $24.00; No. 


200; 3, 


Enterprise Beef Shavers 
Slaw and Kraut— 

Henry Disston & Sons: 

Slaw and Kraut Cutters. 

Corn Graters ° 
J. M, Mast Mfg, Co. 

Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife.. --® doz. $3.0 

Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 

Grater »-@ doz, $4.00 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap.. -dos, $4. ogi 50 
Enterprise 
National, # doz., No, 4, $21; Noe 9 


SPO C PERSE Ree eee eee eeeeeTeeS 


+ Post Hole, &c— 
Disston’s: 

Rapid, # doz., 

Samson, # doz., $34, 57 
Iwan’s Pat, Post Hole and wen’ 

Auger 40% 
Vaughan Pattern Post Hole Augers, 


doz 
Perfection Post Hole Diggers, 


My doucchensacedcacacbscenbunisec< $8.50 
Split’ Handle Post Hole Diggers 


Hercules Pattern, # Zz 50 
Kobler’s, ®@ doz., $14.00; 
Little Giant, $12.00 Hercules 
$10.00; Invincible, $9. 00; Rival, 
J A OO ee eee 


50 
Never-Break Crucible Steel Pont, 
Hole Diggers eovcccece 


Dividers—See eminence. 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Dressers Emery Wheel— 
Sterling Emery Wheel Dressers / 
Sterling Wheel Dresser Cutters 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 
Blacksmith’s Common Drilling 
Machines .. $1.50@1.75 
Breast, Millers Falls 
Breast, P., 8S. & W 
aa Cs CRE as on he casncakenden 2, 
Reversible Ratchet Die Stocks.... 
Goodell Automatic Drills. son eet 07 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills, 
onareee per doz., Nos, 1, $4.86; 


Millers Falls Automatic Della T6807 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis. 
Ratchet. Parker’s 
Ratchet, , 
Ratchet, Weston’s, ae@ 

MINNEL, atte beastesedénnseense od 0& 
Ratchet, "No. 012 ‘ 
Ratchet, Celebrated 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, 

40&10@50% 


Whitney’s Adjustable, No, 10, $12.00, 


Twist Drille— _— 
Bit Stock WG@NES% 
Taper and Straight Shank, 
604 10@70%, 
i Drivers, Screw— 
crew D’ver Bits, per doz. 45 
Balsey’s Screw Robier ant oan 
doz., 2%-in., $6; 4-in,, $7.50; o, 


Champion” 
Disston’s 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, 
Ford’s Brace Screw Drivers... 
Gay’s Double Action Ratchet 
Goodell’s Auto 65@65& 
Mayhew’s Black Handle.........0+...40 
Mayhew’s Monarch........... 
tees fot . 
735 , $8.17; 21, 46; 41 
$13.43; 42, $17.21, ” 
ith & Hemenway Co.. Never- 
turn, 66%%; Elmora, 60%; a, 


30&10% 
Swan’s: 
Nos, 7565 to 1568, 60%; No, ne 
40&10 


E ave Trough, Galvanized— 


Territory. Gal. Steel. Copper. 
Plorthesstern . ‘Es 50€ 10 
Eastern.. 80% 50410; 

» 8041085% — 50€10% 
Nor thicestern. B0E10E5% — 5E10% 
Western . 8045 % 50457, 
Tennessee. 8085 ¥ 504 10%, 
Southern 1% 50€5%, 
Southwestern. .T5€10E2144% 5045 7, 

Terms.—2% for cash. Factory shipmects 
generally delivered. 

Note.—Lower prices are made in some 
sections. 

See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 


Elbows and Shoes— 


Factory shipments. all territorics: 
Galv. Steel, Galv. O. I. and 
Copper. 
ee ee 
ean hy 24, 34, 5, 6.. 


No. 2. bisknaiteda. 


Elbows, Stove Pipe— 


Edwards, Standard Blue.. emel. 
Edwards, Royal Blue 40&10& 1 
Reeves. Dover. Flat Crimp. .40&10&° ” 


Emery, Turkish— 
‘f° 54 to 
Oe sce eo « 


\% Kegs.....b. 5%4é 
yy Kegs.....ib. 5%¢ 
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10-1b. cans, 

10 in case... .6%¢ 7 2 €e¢ 
10-\b. cans, less 

that G8. 64+. 10 ¢ w0¢ 8 ¢ 
Less quantity..10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 ¢ 


NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount of 
10% is given. 
Extensions, Bit— 
Ford’s Auger Bit Extensions... .40&5% 
Ext.actors, emon Juice— 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 


F estsanen, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s Jap’d_ and Galv., 50 & 


5%; Bronze and Plated.......... » 50% 
Wallth’S cerceccsccesces eesseosced ese 50% 
Upson’s Patent........scceecsereeeeee 40% 

Cord and Weight— 
Ives, #@ gro., $1.08...... pidécuseeureds 10% 
Titan, ® gro., $0.66............ ostcoull 
Corrugated— 
Acme Corrugated Fasteners........70% 
Faucets— 
Cork Lined..........-.50€10@60% 


fetallic Ke ‘Leather Lined, .. 
—" ” 606 10470% 
Red Cedar.....- sr egneen 

104 10@75 


Petroleum ....e++ee. 
B. & L, B. C 

Metal Key 

a, ° t ‘ use cvccccccccces 

Jes’ Oc 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. me 
John Sommer’ 's Boss Tin Key........ 
John Sommer’s Victor Mtl. Key. soa109 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key. 607, 
John Sommer’s Diamond. Lock 
John Sommer'’s ei of Cn Rare 80% 
ymmmer’s Reliable Cor ine 

John Som ned oe 
John Sommer’s Chic aor Cork Lined.60% 
John Sommer’s O, K, Cork Lined.. 50% 
John Sommer’s No Brand, Cedar....50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection, Cedar....40% 
Self Measuring: 





interprise, Self Bonsuring and | 
Pump, # doz., $36.00. . 40&10% 6 
Lane’s, # doz., $36.00............ 40& &10% 


National Measuring, # doz, $36. 40&10% 


Felloe Plates— 
See Plates, Felloe. 


Files— Domestic— 
List Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands...... - We 10G75& 10% 
Standard Brands . .75&10@G80 %, 
Lower Grade.. Te 1nd 1VGBOE10 


Gold Medal.........-s-scescescevecses 
McCaffrey’s American power 
60&10& 10%, 


Imported— 


Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July 
ile i i gee . 3314 @ 40% 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Universal, No, 103; 


104 
Fusible Links, No, 96....... 
Expansion Bolts, nee 107 
Grindstone— 
Net Prices: 
MOE ticssrtue 2. =. US 
Per doz.....$3.60 3.85 4.15 4.65 
Fock, Stow & Wilcox Co, : 





BiBccccee 15 17 19 21 24 
$4.00 4.40 4.75 5.50 6.50....30% 
Reading Hardware Co........--.++0+- 760% 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 


Forks— 


‘American Fork & Hoe Ca, ; 
Iowa Dig-Ezy < 
Regular, 3-tine. 
Hay, Regular, 4-tin 
Champion, Hay.... 
Acme, Ha&y........ 
Manure, Regular, 
Manure, Regular, 5 and 6 
Champion, Manure 
Columbia, Manure 
Acme, PRM -o Gaccoaass sess cious? 
Round Shoulder Header, 4-tine. “0 
Champion, « Header 
Dakota, Header. 
Kansas Header.. 
Wood, Barley... 
Steel, Barley........... 
Columbia, Spading......... T0&7 eas 


Frames— Wood Saw— 
White, S'q’t Bar, per doz.75@s¢ 
Red, S’q’t Bar, per doz.$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1.40@1.50 


Freezers, Ice Cream— 


Of. ice oe 2 3 4 6 
Each... .$1.25 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $8.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 



















Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
PE Su Gabe aehes oe ano $2.75 
Cotton. .. + oss -. 3.20 


Waterproof Sal. 
Waterproof Dbl. 
Waterproof Tpl. 


‘Taped... 
Taped.. 4.40 
Taped. . 5.15 


° 
=f 
10&21%4% 


Gates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern..... .80@80&5% 


Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, éc. .50@50¢10% 
Chapin-Stephens Co,: 

Marking, Mortise, Bes caii 50&50&10% 
Disston’s Marking, Mortise, &c..67%4° 


Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.......... 33%% 
Wire’ DT Ov ds navasnesatessechonaahl 3% 
TUM, Win We Oe We Bas cvavescceaed 33%% 





| 


THE 





Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 

ments, per gro. 
Nail, Metal, ie 1, $2.00; 2, $2.30 
Spike, Metal, 1, $4.00; e oo 


Nail, Wood Henatea No. 
$2. 7 2, $2.60 
Spike, Wood Handled, No. 1, 
$4.30; 2, $4.60 
Glass, American Window 
See Trade Report. 


Glasses, Level— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......... 65@65&10% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush, 
25410 @50% 
BED - aviccnciececese snasesedeccovecsle 
Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade...gro.$6.00@$6.50 


Dixon’s Everlasting, 10- lb. pails, ea. 
85¢ ; ; in boxes, # doz., 1 bb, $1.20; 
th $2.00 


He BGG BEONE: Ge cvacecvccccceccecces 25% 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pie Mis G6. cskicccccvacs 334%4@33%4&10% 

Grinders— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Hand and Foot Power, Pyko Nos, 


1, 2, 3; Pyko Primo; Pyko Peer- 
less; Pyko Spiral (foot power). 33% % 
Mower Knife and Tool, $5.00..40&10% 


Royal Mfg. Co.: 
Alundum Grinding Mechines, each, 


Nos, ~ $1.75; 1A, $2.50; 10, | 
GN db chatancy cusdbasvakedustoouetus 30% 
Alundum Sickle yrinders, each, 
Nos. 20, $5.00: 20A, $6.00; 20A 
Combined, $6.50........... buouencaeee 
Te Disc Grinders, each, 
BD osscccseoscccecccousse ecvcccceeW fe 
Grindstones— 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, #® 
inch, #@ doz., $2.00.............. 4% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Eli and Cycle, 
Ball Bearing, mounted.....sceseess 40% 
Grips, Nipple— 
Perfect Nipple Grips..........40&10&2% 


H alters and Ties— 

Cow Ties.......+0+ C5 @65E10% 

Bridgeport Chain Co.,: ; 
Triumph Coil and Halters,35&2'2@40% 
Brown Coil and Halters...45@50&5% 





Brown Cow Ties...... 50&5@50K 10K5 % 

Brown Tie Outs.......... T0&10@75K5 %, 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Web ssassnremneveonsssesseccesvee MED 
Jute Rope.,... 35% 

Sisal Rope...... 

Cotton Rope.... % 

Hemp Rope........+..++ ascvesesauvcoly 
Oneida Community: 

Am. Coil and Halters...... 40@40&5% 

Beh, COW THAR i sccecccevetessee ss 45@50 % 

Niagara Coil and Halters.. "45@50&57 

Niagara Cow Ties..... 45&5@ 508 105% 

Hammers— 


Handled Hammers. 
Heller’s Machinists’... .55&10@55&10&5% 
Heller’s Farriers......... s0de5A081085 2 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox _s 

Crucible Steel 
Farriers’ ee 
Riveting ....cccccscess 
Machinists’ ...... 
Blacksmiths’ ......cccccsccccccceee 50% 





Fayatte R, Plumb: 
Mx, W Pencesctecesss 40.&214@40.&12'5 % 
Eng. and B, 8. mane. 508 10&5(@ 605% 
Machinists’ Hammers....... 60&10&5 % 


Rivet and Tinners’ 0g 715 40k 1245 
Victor Magnetic Tack, 8 gro... .$7,75 
Heavy_Hammers and 

Sledges— 
Under $ Ib., per ib 50¢. . .80€10% 
8 to 5 Ib., per 1b., oe. ‘ 80410810 % 
Over 5 1b. » per ib., Mt acene 
Over § 1b., , per 1b., 30¢. 80410610 % 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, dc... .60&10@6041045 
Hoe. Rake, Ms 600s iets enensie 
Fork, Shov el, Spade, €c.: 
Long Handies.. baxbece ee eee 
D Bis dhs 5's cn n0ce 40% 


Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
Atkins’ 





Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted. . .gro.$3.00@$3.50 
mee | MG8 6s +0 «. «gro. $1.65 $1.75 
Chisel Handles, Ass’d, per gro.: 
Tanged Firmer, Apple, $2.40@ 
$2.65; Hickory...... $2.15@2.40 
Socket Firming, Apple, $1.75@ 
$1.95; Hickory. -1.60@1.75 
Socket Framing, Hickory, 
$1. 60@$1.7 75 
File, assorted.....gro.$1.30@$1.40 
Hammer, Hatchet, éc., 
604 10@ 601085 %, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz., 80é 
85¢ ; Not Varnished.... 65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz., 30¢; Fore, doz... 45¢ 


Chapin- St hens Co. : 
Gaeving ‘Too 1 
File and Awi. 
Saw and Plane. f 
Screw Driver.... :30@30& 10° 
Millers Falls Adi. and Ratchet Auger 
SD scnhiatenecatnvastdaaeeen 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity File Handle.. 
J. L, Osgood: # gro. $0,85@$1.50 


Indestructible File anil Tool, ® 
To., No. 1. $8.00; No, ¢, $8.50: 
No. 3. $9.00; No, 4, $9.50: No. 

Wy WE Siveritbseviiosanad gro. lots 10% 









IRON . 





AGE 


W. A. Zelnicker Supply Co.: 
Hammer, #@ doz., 12 in. 2.00 ; 
14 in., = 00; 16 in. y : 
12, $2.5 20 in. $2.70; 22 in., ee 


oval, 30 in., 
$3.80; 


Sledge, ® doz., l 
$3.80; octagon, 30 in,, 





oval, 36 in., $4.00; octagon, ! 3 
36 in., $4.00, }S 
Axe, ® doz., 2 to 34 in., $5.60; 
36 'in., $5.80. 
Adze, # doz., 36 in., $5.80; 36 
in., $7.80 


Pick, ® doz, R. R., 36 in, 


$8.00; coal, 34 in., $5.80, 
Bade, # doz, 12 to 14 in,, 
Hangers— 


aks. —Barn Door Hangers are gen- 
rally, @ quoted per pair, without track 
rlor ye Hangers per double set 
oath track, 
Chicago oh sll Butt Co.: 




















WEEE. * Viswosesevovcencaccecees 25% ) 

PE woncccedcccceceseccsatme 

eiiiisiddniceaencnasae 25% | 

Chisholm & Moore Mfg, Co.: ve 

Baggage Car Door............. 50% | 

EEE Sacdczctcesdesactedscons 30%, 

DE ncuntccsccncaedisacceoeeen | 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
PT ii ddentcesdasened 60&10% 
Roller Bearing........sseseeess 70% 
Griffin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No, 10, $12.00. .60&10% 
Roller Bearing, No. li, $15. 00, 
60810% 

Roller Bearing, Ex, Hy” No. 

Bl EN ck oacvbaarondbess 60&10% 

Bull Deg, BB6.68.cocccesccccces 70% 

Lane Bros, Co,: 

Parlor, Ball Bearing, $4.00: 
Standard, $3.15; No, 105, $2.85; 
New Model, $2.80; New Cham- 
pion per set of 4 Hangers, com- 
plete with track.................. $2. 

Barn Door, Standard...... 60& 

| rrr re net $6.08 

CONIOE Sccccoveccccconcseasce USS 

Special 7045 

Trolley H: ange rs and track.. "50° 

Lawrence Bros.: 

CTIUCIARG cccccacccccoseces 

Clipper, No, 75.. ; 

CUO  svcnvcccccnceccccscecel 55& 10% a 

Cyclone, No, 40.....00++- net $6.50 | & 

Tandem, No. 50..........- net $7.50 & 

DEE Rs dan chorea cesceceen Outen 

Trolley No. *,. pair coecce $1 25 = 

McKinney Mfg. 2 

Roller Se Nos, 1 and 2. 10% 3 

Anti-Friction§ .......... 2 

Hinged Hangers, King Charm. 60°? = 

Richards Mfg. Co.: eS 

Hangers, Nos, 47, 48, 147, * ange ww 

Pioneer Wood Track, No, 3..$2.25 E 

Roller B'r’g St’l Track No, 12.$2.20 | % 

Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 13,$2,50 | & 
Roller B’r’g, Nos, 39, 41, 43, 

T0&74% 

Hero, Adj, Track No, 19. .50&10% 

Adjust: able Track Tandem Trol- 
hep Drache. Uh, .cccce: 50&10% 

Seal, Steel Track No, 8......$2.25 

Auto ag Track No. 22. 50857, 

Trolley B, D, No. 17, $1.25; F. 

D. No. 120, $2.25; No, 121, 
$2.45; No, 150.. $2.50 
aes Underwriters F. : 

Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 

Palace, Adjustable Track No. 

cdindshtaniedienitnamnndaie 50&5% 

Bezel. Adjustable Track No. 

Stee eee eee eeeeeeeeee 50&10% 

m. Wood Track No. .. $2.25 

Trolley B, D, No, 20.. 50&10% 

Trolley B. D. No. 24, $1.30; No. 

7, $1.0; No. %............ $1.60 

Roller Bearings, Nos. 37. 38, 39, | 
41, 43, 44, Sizes 1 and 2.70&714% | 

Anti-friction, No, 42; me “4, | 
sizes 2% and 3... * . 60% 

Hinged Tandem No, “8. 6085‘ 5% | 

roms Door B. B, Swivel No, 

acteebdcentdnedeueanesncenss 40% 
Taylog & Boggis F’y Co,’s Kid- 
der’s ‘Roller Bearing, e doz. 

4 in., $12.00; 5 in., $14.00..40&10% | 
Myers’ Stayon PEG cccéctnsctacs 60% 
Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro.. No 1 
$9.00; No. 4, $24.00; No. 5, $16.50; 
No. 8, Black Enamel, $7.50; No. 10, 
$21.00; No. 12, $8.00; No, 15, Rods, 
$9.00; No 18 " Loops budeepsndiecend $10.09 
Victor Folding alia dad A min inhi # gro. $9.60: 
Gate— 

Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
WUE she cdavddcabetthecinsiatédbancsias 50% 
Joist and Timber— 
Lane Bros. Co,....... Sevcosecsnsontelty 

Hasps— 

Griffin’s Security Hasp........... 50&10% 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz..60% 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first qual. 40.£124%4@— 


Second quality. - 01045 @— 
Heaters, Carriage— 

Cutt, No. 5, $1.25; No. 5B, $1.50; No 
$i. 75; No. 3D, $2.00; No. 7D, $2, 253 
Not 3E, $2.50; No. 1. $3.00........ 2 
Clark Coal, #@ doz., $0.75...... beens BY 

Hinges— 


Blind a Shutter Hinges 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
Doz. Sets with Fastenings, No. 
1, $0.70; No. 3, $1.25; No. 5, 
$2.65. 
Mortise Shutter....... 


Mortise Reversible Shutter.. 
North’s 


80% 
80% 


Automatic Blind xr ixtures, 





No. 2, for cE weed, $9.00; No. 3, for 
Ds Sv ecerctverdebes er 
Charles ee Co.. - -70@75% 





Parker Wire Goods Go. 
Mab = & Benjamin Automatic Bind 
Hale’s 6, Bid" Awaiig Blinges, No. ’ 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
EE, Mebndcdcthinentstadttccacass 20% 


fe 


Reading’s GIN ven ceciess 

Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hin ges, 
No. 1647%, #@ doz, sets, without 
screws, $0.95; with screws, $1.25, 

Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 


O. 8S., Lull & Porter........... 5&5 % /o 
Acme, Lull & Porter.............. 75% 
Queen City Reversible............. 75% 
Shepard's Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
DW ' dub ddaneéactudeigesnontcedeerac T5&5 % 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
i Mk Miacdecnndéaces deqenqdduauens 75&5% 
4 BO Oe ees 75&10% 
Clark’s O. P., Nos, 3 and 5....75&5% 
Se Ms Benecscccaencees 758109 
TI dates cance ccedwembaae 75&5 % 
Buffalo Gravity Locking, Nos, 1, 
didn cttakccenses - -T0& 105% 
Shepard’s Double Locking........ 75% 
Champion Gravity Locking.....75&5 
EEN Kellincndneenenactexiywsaes 75&10 
enero Nek ddbuseeweddaesencavads 65 
H, Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lock- 
‘a ME Giabionneeetace 60&10% 


Gate Hinges- 

Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz. sets: 
Bee eeteaenhadas 1 2 3 
Hinges with L’t’chs.$2.00 2.70 5.00 
Hinges only....... 1.25 1.90 3.58 
Latches only..... 40 6S OS 

New England: 

Wer EGtER...cce. 


. doz. .@$2.00 


Without Latech..... doz. .@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch........doz. .@$1.75 

Without Latch.. .doz. ...@$1.si 
Western: 

i ee ee doz. $1.75 

Without Latch...... doz. .$1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co,: 


Shepard’s or Clark’s Hinges and 
Latches, Hinges only or Latches 
ne Oe Bisenccucaceces 70% 

Miscellaneous— 
Griffin Mfg. Co., Fleur de Lis Sur- 
face Hinges, # doz, prs.......... $1.00 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros, Pivot, Ball Bear- 
OU evisncccundacantaacdéecd ptdeusccest 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless........30 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron. . .$6.75@$7.00 
Non-lloldback, C’st Iron$6.50@$6.75 
J, Barc Isley: 

Bardsley’s Non-Checking Mor 
tise F ‘loor Hinges pabkeaequs 40 
Bardsley’s Patent Checking,33'4 
Bommer Bros. : 


Spring Butt Hinges......... 40% 


Surface Floor, Ball _  Bear- 
MEME: Aataeccesesesinscannesiaced 40° 
Mortise Floor, Ball Bearing.40 
Lavatory Hinges.............. 40 
Non-Holdback Screen Door 
Nos, 2000 and 900............ 10% 
Holdback Screen Door, No. 
bss peddhshuicdacas #8 gro, $9.00 
Chicago Spring Butt Co,: 
Chicago Spring Hinges....... 2% 


Triple End Spring Hinges... .50% 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor.50 
Garden City Engine House...25 
Keene’s Saloon Door..........25% 
Columbian Hardware Co,: 


Acme, Wrought Steel.......... 30% 
pT errr 25% 
TTI ccesccuacoccsscccquss % 
Columbia, ® gr., No. 14, $9.00; 

Se Perr $25.00 
Columbia, 


Adj., No. 7, @ gr.$12.00 
Cs GOO TINS as conch sctcnsedas 30% 
Clover Leaf and Acorn, Py 


PM ‘penvenumdeddansasniedese 2.00 
OS ae ee 30% 
Floor Spring Hinges..... 65&10° 

Columbian Steel............ 65&10% 
Lawson Mfg, Co.: 
Matchless Spring Hinges..... 30% 
Matchless Jamb Hinges..... 30%, 


Richards Mfg. Co,: 
Superior Double Acting Floor 
DEE Sxalacauiebactsiéneetnes 10% 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co.: 
Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door.......... 


xtra 10% often given on most of these Hinges, 


# er. $9.00 


Chief Ball Bearings Floor ~ 
DE hiaihevaaenvhanyduawhesd 50% 
Ball Bearing Door............. 2% 


# er 
Standard Mize Co.: 
oo Double Acting Door 


No. 177, none Steel Holdb’k, 
$9.00 


WE scenusasdacesacas 25& 10&10 
Standard Double Acting Floor 
ON cna vcccatsiedias -25&10&10% 


Superior Spring Hinge Co, : 
Superior Floor Hinges......334%4% 
Spring Hinges............+---33% 7 
Wrought Iron Hinzes— 

Strap and T Hinges, éc., list 
February 10, 1998: 

Light Strap Hinges. .50&10% | 

Heavy Strap Hinges. .60€5% | 

Tight T Hinges........50% | 
| 
f 


< 

Heavy T Hinges.......: 40% = 
tetra Hey. T Hinges. 504 10% pe 
Hinge Hasps........: 33 14, = 
Cor. Heavy Strap... .60€5% S 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T. 50€10% he 


Screw Hook 
and Strap. 


( 6 to 12in. 1b. 3%, 
4 14 to 2 in. .1b.3% 

22 to 36 in. .1b.3 

Screw Hook and Eye: 


aA 


et ee ee ere Th lhe 
NN a Sle 00 ore db os 1b. 714¢ 
eee ee 1b .814¢ 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers. .30&2% 


Hods— Coal— 
M’f’gr’s list, price per gross: 


ds 0nd 15 16 17 18) 2 
Galv. Coat... 08 $39 $42 $46 = 
Jap. O . 2% 28 31 35> = 
Gal». Gane... 48 48 52 561% 
Jap. Funnel.... 33 36 59 43! & 

Masons’ Etc. 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 
Steel Brick, No. 162........ each $1.05 


Steel Mortar, No. 158.......each $1.35 
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Hoes— Eye - 
Scovtl and Oval Pattern, 
eames, 


Grub, list Feb. 23, 
‘0e10@ 70k mes y % 
a. a Oe ie ccickaceba iene 
Am, Fork & Hoe Co. 
BD ncnvccdsccceonseonsosnsen vents G0K5% 
Handled— 


Cronk’s Weeding, No, 1 1 00; No. 2,$2.50 
Star Double Bit.. $2.50 








Regular, Cotton 
Crescent, Cultivator. . 





Mattock, Senior...........ssseeeee0e 70% 
Mattock, Jumior............seeeeeees 70%, 
Sprouting .......--++-seeeesesseesees 50% 
Tobacco, Hary 2 & 154107, 
a eee “a e10&5 ° 
BOOS cccsccsvevecncccccsad 65& 15410% 
Cultivator, B B 6......-. 70& 108 1085 7 
Cultivator, B B 6%...... T0&10& 1045 
Weeding, Acme.......... T22k&WK22 ° 
Scuffie, Lightning.............+-- 60&5% 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, #@ doz, $24.00.......... 45&10% 
Door— 
Bardsley’s, Iron, 40%; Brass and 
TONED nccbcssponseodsconspappaunpeen 5% 
Empire ......--0eeeecceecsscescrcnesers 50% 
BMA occ ccccccccccocccccccccccesces B% 
Richards Mfg. Co.: No. 117, Ever- 


ready, 40%; Nos, 118, 119, —_, 


Gr sméghvaeenecs coebebessapacenenenn A 

Superior ass ekiesd cbbenesodsiunnetonsen 33% % 

File and To 

Nicholson File Holders ea File | 

BEMMNED ccnencnscccnanssacsdese 334%@40% 
Fruit Jar— 

Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 

$18.00; BP OZ. ......cceeeeeeereeeeee $2.00 


Trace and Rein— 
Fernald Double Trace Holder, # doz. 
PAIS ...cccececececseesceeseneeseeees $1.25 


Dash Rein Holder, # doz.......-. $1,25 
Hones—Razor— 

Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian and Swaty, 
50%; German.......cescececeeesees 334% % 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 

Bird Cage, Reading........--.++++++- 407% 

Clothes Line, Reading List......... 40% 

Coat and Hat, Reading.......... 45& 20%, 

Coat and Hat, Wrightsville...... 60&5 7%, 

Harness, Reading RS 40%, 


on . 
Belt, Nos. to 15. . » - 5£10@ 80% 
Wire CO. & i. Hooks. .80@80é10% 
Bradley Metal Clasp Wire, Coat and 
Hat, %&10@80% ; Ceiling. .75&10@80 
Columbian Hdw, Co., Gem...... 75&10%, 
one Wire Goods Gon King. .75&10%, 
Vire Goods Co. : 


Acme, 60&10%; Chief, T0&10%, % 
Crown, 75%; mar, 10% ; 
Brace, 75%; Czar Harness, 50%; 


Ceiling, 75%. 
Wrought Iron— 
Boz, 6 in., per doz., $0.90; 8 in., 
$1.15. 
Gee * paseo e ss es -25@$1.50 
t St ooks, &c.— 

__ —s See Wrought Goods, 
Misceilaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Steps, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz., $6.20; Medium, 

6.75 ; Heavy, $7.65 
Grass, best, alt sizes, 2. doz., 


Grass, common grades, ai Sat 


per as ewes basin OM 25@$1. 
Whifletree ..... ‘ ib 5% @6¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

DR aoe k «+ - -60@60£10% 

Malleable Iron..... - @ME£10 %, 


Covert Mfg. Co, Gate and mew 


GORB nccccccccccccoscosccccsccescces , 
Turner & Stanton Co, Cup and 
ee 10% 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn, 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 


Horseshoes— 
See Shoes, Horses. 


Hose, Rubber— 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ..... oct. 


8-ply Guaranteed.... .ft. scene 


4-ply Guaranteed... ay 94a12¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled: 

Lew Grease. cccses .-ft. 8@ 9¢ 
Fair Quality.........ft.ml@Ul¢ 


Piatti Sad— 
From 4 to 10..... .. 1d. 24@2%¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... 1b. 34@3e¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Nos. 50 55 60 65 
Jap’d Caps...... 86 93 96 98 
Tin’d Caps...... 91 881.01 98 
New England Pressing. .1b.3%@4¢ 
Bar and Corner— 
Richards Mfg, Co., Bar, 60&10%; 
SROUDER / cetpasonsynsscoascnnncbickionl 60% 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons. . 


Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagons— 


30&2% ; Steel, 45% 
Lockport silanes Parebnases ssouneltvoll 50% 
es pacha p iN ide. ++. B0K5Y, 

s’ Tiger Stee ° -50&10% 
Smith & Hemenway — Dnesnthooktl BY 


Ladde 
Richards Mfg. Co., Ladder Jacks. .50% 
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sine 
Pike Mfg. Co., Saw Jointers, $7.00..40% 


Ketties— 


Brass, Spun, Plain...... 20G25 %, 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See Ware, 
Hollow, 


Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 2S 
Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Co....60% 

Corn— 
Columbian Cutlery Co,, Wileut 
Braud Knives and Hooks........ 60% 
American Fork & Hoe at. 
Easy Cut, # doz., No, C H...$2.10 
Easy Cut, # doz, No, 0 B CH. = > 
Acme, #? ek yeah pune 
Dt. BD. BOs....cccvcossvescesscvecs rs 
Adjustable, Serrated, @ doz...... $1.90 
Serrated, GF dOZ......cccccecsecces $1.85 
Waniees, Wo, 1 CO Bo ccseccccsncces $1.35 
Yankee, No. 2 C H......cccsseeces $1,15 
Drawing— 
Standard List........ 804 10@—% 
C, E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45, 46, 
D&T % 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos, 41, 42, 
66%%&7 4 % 
BANS cosccrcencecsepvocosenssse 6634@70%, 
WEGREOED. conceccencccsovcevesscesasess 16% % 
at Se eS eee 20&5@25 %, 


Hay and Straw— 


Serrated Edge, per doz.$5.00@5.50 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge........ # doz, $9.50 
Iwan’s Serrated............. # doz. $10.00 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers’ ........-.d0z.$2.60@3.55 
Wostenholm’s .......+.+ # doz, $3.00@3,25 
Knobs— 
Base, 2\%4-inch, Birch or Maple, 
Rubber Tip...... gro .$1.25@1.40 
Carriage, Jap., Drive, all sizes, 
gro .35@40¢ 


Door, Mineral........doz.65@70¢ 
Door, Por. Jap’d.....doz.70@7i¢ 
Door, Por. Nickel. .doz.$2.05@2.15 


isardsiey’s Wood Door, Shutters, &c.15% 


Ri uteds Leather— 
See Belting, Leather 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


i oo ase mania 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders....50% 
Richards Mfg, Co. : 


Improved Noiseless, No, 112...... 50% 
Climax Shelf, No, 113.............. 50% 
a eee 50% 
Ladles, Melting— 

L. & G. Mfg. Co., Melting and 
PUES Kcovaccuavovsvaevesscosenun 
Ps, SEE UE accasecasusenbodoesad iain? 
Reading atapGaebounedanbsesenensescesctl 60% 

Lamps,— 
Hammer’s M. I, Hand.............+ 45% 
Lanterns—Tubular— 
Regular, No. 0..... doz .$4.85@4.50 


Side Lift, No. 0... .do0z.$4.60@4.75 
Hinge Globe, No. 0.do0z.$4.60@4.75 


Other Styles... ..e.05 40@40E10%, 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
SONG. chess dnb aes oe $3.75@ 4.00 

Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, Jap’d, with 
BIOS snk c'cnaccess doz. 35@40¢ 


Door— 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Ce... He. 101, 


doz. $2/00 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
Tt Asknssdebsibockennaknnaaboedsvtl 5&5 % 


Richards’ Trump, No, 127.......... $1.50 


Leaders, Cattle— 


Small... - doz .50¢ 5 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 


large, 60¢ 


Cotton, 45%; Hemp, 45%; Jute, 
35%; “Sisal > aie 
Leathers, Pump— 
See Pumps-- 

Lifters, Transom— 

Peo icasuch kata asoncackwuncsananel 10% 
Lires— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
TO. 5 hank ed $2.30 1.95 1.7 
PF POOR ac ceean $1.95 1.65 1.50 


Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to3..40% 
Solid Braided Masons’............ 30% 
Silver igh Braided en, No, 8 


$6.00; No. 1, $6.50; No, 2 , $7.00 
aT ct css ccuibaennennuniaee e gr. 2% 
Masons’ Lines, Shade Cord, mas 


White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No. 4, 
$2.00; No. 4%, $2.50;. Colors, No. F 
$1.75; No, 4, $2.25; No. 4%, $2.7! 
Linen, No, 31g , $2.50; No, 4, $50: 
No. 4%, $4.50 eo 
Tent and Awning Lines: No, 5, 
an Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, ” 
Clothes 2 Ane, White Cotton: 50 ft., 
—"s 60 ft., $5.25: 70 ft., $3.75: 75 
$4.00; 80 ft., $4.25; 90 ft., oy 
160 Deas MEK niccnnssbsackoiwtesnoeee 
Turner & Stanton Co.: 
Solid Braided Chalk, Masons’ oe 


ST EI, as ica a adn ein cuapea 
Clothes Lines, White Cotton.. ‘no 
Shade Cord, Cotton or Linen....20% 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks. 3314 @33% @5% 


Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 


NOTE.—Net 
ae Prices are very offen made 


Reading Hardware Star odesnasaceie 40% 
a Oe Wb, SOE OOBS o o ckakerevesdccum 10% 
Padlocks— 


R. & i. Mfg. Co, Wrought Steel ne 
Bra: 75&10 


AGE 
Sash, &o— | 
Ives’ Patent: 
CROBCEME,  cascvcsccccceccecccsvesovcees 10%, | 
Automatic Gravity Metal Sash, #? 
i Ph edt ie cu sanewnenn oe 10 
Window Ventilating............... 10% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock. .25% 
Reading Sash Locks..............0.. 40% 
Taylor Mfg, Co., Perfect Ventilating, 
ORs cc ticnwabdv seen eas siscnt $0.75@$1.00 


Mi achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers, 
$2.00@ 2.25 

Com, Angl’r, without Augers, 
$2. s5@s. 50 


Ford Auger Bit Co 

Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4 

Millers’ 

Snell's, Upright, 

Swan’s Improved...............+. 40&10% 
Corkin 


Reisinger Invincible I ead Power.. 
# doz. $48, 00 





Fence— 
Fence Machines. 


Hoisting 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Brain Hoist.30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
iO ~stcdeciesaceumbnatseedns tianken 20%, 
aioere’s Cyclone High Speed Chain — 
Hoist 259 


Williams’ ...each, §5.50 


Annee ete ee newness eee eeneeee fo 


Ice Cutting— 


CONES | iw viicted ccd esedeccneenn 12%% 
Washing 
Boss Washing Machine S...: Per doz 
SO ST 7.00 
i, TG. - sUsvabeesceinswenne $57.00 
Champion Rotary Banner No, 1.$57.00 
Standard Champion No, l...... $50.00 
Standard Perfection.............. $27.00 
Cincinnati Square Western...... $33.00 
Uneeda American, Round....... $33.60 
Mallets— 
Ce er oeeee -f5k5EQ50% 
TAgnumvtte® ...ccccoee 54550 % 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
Pore ere doz. 45€5@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett Erom, Westie. cciccsevescssccses 50% 
Mats, Door— 
Acme Flexible Steel................ 50% 
Elastic Steel (W. G, Co,), new list.50% 
Mattocks— 


See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—sSee Cans, Milk. 


Mills, Coffee, &c.— 
Enterprise Mfg, Co,: 


DD: hasasabhbateeWhertiensecdsn 20@25 ° 

EC EO nan eannd baawe mend 
National list Jan. 1, 1902........... Y 
Parker’s Columbia and Victoria. .33'4% © 
Parker’s Box and Side.......... 50&10% 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co............0++s 30% 

Motors, Water— 
SS EO 8 rere 30% 
$2.50 3.50 10.00 15.00........... 334% % 
No.1. 2 3 4 
Lippincott’s: 

BeBe cosesess 2 3 4 

$2.50 3,50 10.00 15.00. .3314% 

Pike Mfg. Co., Tool and Knife 


GETMEIM csc ccccsesccccovevesceeces 33% % 
Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapest, 10-in., $2.00; advance 
10¢ for each size. 
Cheap, 10-in., $2.25; advance 15@ 
20¢ for each size. 


Better Grade, 10-in., $3.00; ad- 
vance 25¢ for each size. 
12 «8614 16 18-in. 


High Grade.. 
Continental .... 
Great American 
Great Aceon aan » 
Quaker City.. 








$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 






Pennsylvania . oo 
Pennsylvania, Jr., Ball Bearing. 
SoelOAS 
Pennsylvania Golf.....cccccccccessess 
Pennsylvania Horse...........+. sagas” 
Pennsylvania Pony..__-........ 000 I&5%, 


Wire Nails and Brads, Miscel- 
SOROOND co ccccess 8545 @854£10% 

Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’, éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. 6 78 910 
Anchor ...... 23 21 20 19 18.. #w, 


net, 12¢ 
Coleman .... 13 12 12 11 11 net @ 
New Haven.. 23 21 20°19 18.. # wh, 
te net, 12¢ 
Livingston ..19 18 17 16 16...... 10% 
Western 8%e¢ 
Jobbers’ Special Brands, 
per 1b.9¢ 


Picture— 
™%m 2 2% Sin. 
Brass Hd, gro. .45 55 60 .70 
Por. Head, gro. .. 1.10 1.10 1.10 


Upholsters— 
UN secWe «6s Wane Kees on el 30% 
PIB80E co ccccccvevsccsens 30€10% 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nipples— 
Standard Nipple Co.: 
rought Pipe Nipples hewiehindeted 80° 
Nuts— Blank or Tapped. 
Cold Punched: Of list. 
ae eer ere 
Nh ee olde ann 5.90¢ 
OE EO 7 ae 5.70¢ 
Heragon, C., T. Re pekeed 6.50¢ | 





Hot Pressed: Off list, 
DYMAPE serge sversvecees DBE 
ere rare 6.30¢ 

iii 

DL sia Gas ah la aed > 8 1b.644¢ 

ee 1b.6 ¢ 

WN ig a ak eis bs ea b.s ¢ 

Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..2%@3 ¢ 
oil— 

Pike Mfg. Co., Stonoil.............. 40% 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 


Steel, Copper Plated........ 75% 
Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper...... 50 10% 
Zine ..... ° - 65410@% 
ee ee 60L10610% 


Malleable, Hammers’ Improved, Nos, 
ll, 12 and 13, 10%; Old Pattern, 
Nos. Lesa & 

American Tube & Stamping C 0. 


Spring Bottom Cans........ 1070810 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60K 10% 
Maple City Mfg. Co.: 
Spring Bottom Cans........ T0@70&10% 
Railroad Oilers, &c........ 60@60&10% 
Openers—Packing Box— 
Herculever, # doz., $24...........06. 30% 
Can Op2ners— 
Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle...... 40¢ 
Sardine Scissors....... $1.75@3.00 
Can and Bottle Openers, ® doz 
net: Yankee, $0.75@$0.85; Litile 
Gem, $0,50@$0.65; Nifty........... $0.75 
Egg— 
Hartigan Nickel Plate, ® doz,, $2.00; 
Silver Plate, $4,00. 
PP ithing— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
Rope, any quantity......18@20¢ 
Rubber— 
(Fair quality goods.) 
AS PEP ESE OPT Lee 11@12¢ 
Shect, PL Ma ae i uie: 055 9 11@12¢ 
Sheet. Dini ead vos aa ewes 12@13¢ 
Sheet, Anwind AS 40@45¢ 
Sheet, bald cabo dekh eee 40@50¢ 
Jenkins’ "96, ee 2% 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing....lb. 7@ ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. eae ¢ 
Italian Packing....... lb. 9@10¢ 
MES 0 td thee 66 ad % Ke Ib. 4@4M%¢ 


Russia Packing........lb. 9@10¢ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Paint— 

Dixon’s Silica-Graphite, in 1 gal, 
pails and 5 gal, kegs, 25%; pack- 
ages of larger Sth Funct sk ceutuaseeey , 
Pans— Dripping— 

Standard List....... neneuy 

Edwards, Royal Blue................ 75% 

Fry— 

= non Lipped: 

i ree ie S668 
Per doz... .80.75 0.85 0.95 1.15 1.80 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Pet: sccnucsae. ae Ss 
Per doz....$1.75 2.25 2.80 $.15 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: 1b 
Roll Board or Building Felt, 

6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.. .2%¢ 
Roll Board ‘or Building Felt, 
8-32 and \& in., 45 to 60 Ib., 

we a. Be SE ee Sige 
Mill Board, Sheet, 40 & 40 in., 

tt fh eee ee 3¢ 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 6500 aq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roil, 
48 58¢ 


Medium weight, $0 Iba, to roll, 


Heavy weight, 40 Ibs. to roil. 
TIG7T8¢ 
Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
500 sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 p’y, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $i. = 
Deafening Felt, 9,6 and 4% 
a A ig UN. bn ww oo ws ai $41.50 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. ft. 
per roll $1.7 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 400 sq. ft.\, ton, 


ee 


$34. 00@$38. 00 
& ply, rotl 108 eg. ft... ..eses. 65¢ 
$3 ply, roll 108 eq. ft......... 88¢ 


Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) .80¢ 
Sand Paper and Cloth— 


Flint and Emery........! wane 
Garnet Paper and Oloth. 
Parers—Apple— 
Goodell Co.: 
Family Bay State........ # doz, $15.00 
Improved Bay State..... # doz. $36.00 
New Lightning............ # doz. $7.00 
ee #8 doz, $6.00 
White Mountain.......... doz. $5.00 
| — Improved.......... each $7.50 
wives ckbnebentaretetaed each $10.09 
Enreka OU, cadwessin each $20.00 
New Century..... Sebstincticd each $20.00 
MOP ccccsse wndées aaspesena each $30,00 
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tngston Nail Co.: 





AIET ccnccccccdsccceccececs # doz. $4.00 
ittle Star........... eeeee # doz. $5,00 
Rocking Table............. # doz. $6.20 
iding Hardware Co.: 
\ AUR cacasadaceocecesces # doz, $4.00 
Mab ctbédedad c0desedsee # doz ae 
eo re # doz. 25 
Reading 78......-.s.ss+se0e # doz. $6,25 
Orange— 
dell Co,, Success.......... each $20.00 
Potato— 
ratoga ..8 doz. $7.00 
Vhite # doz, $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 
(List Jan., 1908.) 
Ot .seeEweoGA ss som Gees T5k10% 
ronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
a” QS MIDS onvscsicondececkseeen 33%% 
Pinking lrons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
BVGGE 0 <sh 64 3.042 06448 50@50€10% 
jron, list Nov. 11, ’85. .60@60610% 


Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 


Standard, 2-6 in......++. 70610 % 
Letra Heavy, 2-6 in. .75410@80% 
Fittings, Standard and Heavy, 


80610 @ 85% 
Pipe, Merchant — 

Consumers, Carloads, 

Steel. Tron. 
Bik. Galv. Blk. Galv. 
% he % 
\% and \% in. .66 50 64 as 
Wi w2sv es ox 68 54 66 52 
Me IM. cece 70 58 68 56 
% to 6 in....7 64 72 62 


7 to12in....71 56 69 5b 


Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 


Carload lota. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, $ 
to 24 in., f.o.b. factory: 
First-class «oat 
500 90% 


Second-class ...... 
Pipe, Stove— 
Per 100 joints. 
C. L. C. L. 


Edwards’ Nested: L. 
5 in,, Standard Blue... .$6,25 2 
6 in., Standard Blue.... 6.75 7.75 
7 in., Standard Blue.... 7.75 8.75 
5 in,, Royal Blue........ 7.00 8.00 
6 in., Royal Blue........ 7.50 8.50 
7 in., Royal Blue........ 8.50 9.50 
Wheeling Corrugating Co,’s Nested: 
in,, Uniform Color.. 6.90 
6 in., oe Color.. 6.40 7.40 
7 in., Uniform Color.. 7.40 8,40 


Planes and Plane lrons— 


Wood Planes— 
Bench, first qual..... 30@30€10% 
Bench, second qual.. - QE 10% 
MGM pecs tasdceat 25254 10% 
Chapin- Stephens Co.: ; 

Bench, First Quality s ipegedineebe 30% 
Bench, Second Quality............ 40% 
Molding and Miscellaneous........ B% 
Toy and German.........seeeeeeeees 30% 
UWMEG scccvcecovseccoccessvees sescecoed 60% 


Iron Planes - 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes 
Union cecesecee 

Plane Irons— 
Wood — vane Irons, list 

Dec. 12, 25% 





ecccceccecees lo 
Buck Bros bb eS esccveveceescesesocecoee 30% 
Chapin-Stephens CO....eseereeereeees 25% 
: NION ..cccerceccecccceaseccevecsessses de 

& I, J. White..............2085@25°% 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse,.......++++.4# doz. $7.50 


Plates— 
FOHOG. »xanses .1b.3%G4¢ 
Avery Stamping Co.: 
Standard Wrot, Steel Felloe Plates 
in 100 fh kegs, per 100 th, %-in, to 
1%-in., $4.00 net; 1%- in, to 2-in, 7 


inclusive, $3.75 net. 
Steel Pipe Hook— 
Never-Break copsccncn teae% 
Pliers and Nippers - 


Button Pliers... .75&5@75410€5% 
Gas Burners, per doz., 5 in., $1.25 
@$1.30 ; 6 in., $1.55, $1.50. 


Gas pipe. . 12-in. 
$2.00 $2.25 $2.75 $3.50 
ACMBO NIMMETE. icc. cane cc ccceseceses 50&5% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg, Co.: 
American Button,.......sesecsesess 80% 
Improved Button........sceseess 75&10% 
GOMER 5 sbelahomseoonsata aera 
No, 80 Linemen’s...... pecsoates 000 OA 
ee ee rarer 45% 
Combination and_others........ 33% % 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers. Pincers 
ORR ee 40&5@40& 10&5% 
= = & W. Tinners’ Cutting Nip-. 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal 


Cutting Pliete.....cccscscccsscsccees 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 


Pliers and Nippers, all kinds.. - 40% 
Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels........ 30@&10%, 
Chapin’s Imp, Brass Cor. .40@40&10% 
Pocket Levels............s0.- 10% 
Extension Sigts............ 10% 
Machinists’ WR ccisercs cl 40&10°% 
Disston’s Pluniks and Levels... .60&10% 
Disston’s Pocket Levels.......... 60&10 
wanler’s Min ccsdhetsccessdteswtaal BY, 


Woods’ RCS. veccsccctvecsces 3% 


IRON AGE 








Points, Glaziers’— 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers... .1b. 


Met, DOGOKE. cc ccccccces lb. 


RAH MOIR, 9 a 6.00 etwas s 1b. 


Police 


Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lista. 
Tower's 


Polish— Metal, Etc— 


Ladd Co, : 


eaeee Liquid, # 
$12.00; 


yw doz. 


pote Paste 


pts., 


a; gals, , 
Prestoline iquia, 


20,00 ; 


2 (1 qu.), 


gro., 
1 qts., 


$6.35; "ale 
No. 1 (% pt.), ® 
$9.00. .40°% 
40% 


George William Hoffman: 


% 


8. 
boxes, 
D boxes, 
boxes, # doz. 


Metal 


Polish 
#8 doz, 50¢; 
#8 doz, 
$2, 25. 


Paste, 3 
$4.50; 
$1.25; 1 Bb 


# gro, 


9 


¢ 


9o¢ 


Ww 


¢ 


% rt 
0.00; 
$12.00, 


oz. 


U, S. Liquid, 8 oz, cans, # doz., 
$1.25. 


Deruecbere Friend Metal Polish, # 
0z 


Black Eagle, 


Black Kid Paste, 5 i) can. 


$1.75, 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 Rh 


Liquid, 


% pt. 


tb 10¢ 
cans.. 


#8 doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % t cans, # gr. $9.00 


-each, $0.65 


Ladd’s_ Black Beauty Liquid, per 
BPE 4s oeintdactislsaanes ssedene $6.75 
Joseph Dixon, # gr. $5.75........... 10% 
Dixon’s Plumbago............+.-. 8¢ 
I i Sind cnwecaniehdde cartcs # gr. $2.50 
Se We OE, Fa icccccccesceccessncese 10% 
PUIIEE. cccdccceeccduscepeveees # gr. $3.50 
SE ens cknencsacdensiensen # ar. $3.50 

Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 oz. cans.. 
# doz, $1.50 

Window Polish— 
Benj. P, Forbes: 
Glasbright, No, 2, gal pails, ® doz., 
——- each, $2.50; 1 b 7, 


Glasbright Powder, bbls., 


Poppers, Corn— 
Square. 
1 qt. Round. .doz.$0.90; gro.$10.00 


1 qt. 


1% qt. Square. doz.$1.20; 
2 qt. Square. 


.d02.$1.50 ; 


Bib. "20¢ 


. doz .$0.80; gro.$8.75 


gro..$12.00 
gro..$15.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 


See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 


Steel Fence Posts, ae. 6 ft., 46¢; 
6% ft., 48¢; 7 ft., 50¢. 
Steel tietine AMERY sine evs each $1,30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
Bameled .ccccccccccscsvc eM 
DE 03 64 60 0s 008 ‘ 30410% 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
SG EONS bb 6d eae ...each 45¢ 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb... .each 75¢ 
eee. Med sis ne ben bees each 16¢é 
| Ee Ae -each 25¢ 
In Kegs: 
BY-lb. kegs...... concccc shee 
PO sak Abs bo ea 6:0.4.8 $4.60 
King’s Semi-Smokeless: 
Pe. Ce WE MD vcs cdéscncncssnccss $6.50 
Half Keg (12% tb bulk).......... 3.50 
uarter Keg (6% I bulk)........ $1.99 
Case 24 (1 Tf cans bulk).......... $8.50 
Half case (1 % cans bulk)........ $4.50 
King’s Smokeless: Shot Gun, Rifle, 
Keg (25 tb bulk).......... $12.00 $15.00 
Half Keg (12% ft bulk).. 6.25 = 7.75 
Quarter Keg (6% tb bulk) os 4.00 
Case 24 (1 Th cans bulk).. 14.00 17,09 
Half case 12 (1 tc bk).. 7.25 8,75 
Presses— 

Fruit, Wine and Jelly— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co......cccccees 20@25%, 
Seal Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, @ doz., $20,00...... 50% 


Peuning Hooksand Shears 
See Shears. 


Pullers, Nail, 


Cyclop 


Pearson No 


Miller" : Falls, No, 3, ® doz., } 00.. 


%&10% 
Morrill’s No, 1, Nail Puller, » = 
$20.00 50% 





each A ’, 
The Scranton Co, Case Lots: 

th SE Rv addeséucencodscepecce $5.50 

oe AO Bre $5. 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

EET. WlicneVannssecetedcaseccces’s 70% 

GOOD finn ceneec cctn ac ccseoes crsccesees 50% 

a Pullers, Utica and Dery 
Ta ioe Mfg. Co., Sampson Tack 

each yendcde cesdachdevedvieyecsove 

Pulleys, Single Wheel— 

DE Sbina news ™m ™ 2 38 
ano or Tackle, 

ben aed $0.30 45 60 1.05 
me Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye, 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 im., $1.55 

er 2 2%, 8% 
Hot House, doz...$0.65 .85 1.20 

SS ene % % % 2 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 23 .30 

Inch «+--I% 2 MK 8% 
Side, doz...... $0.25 40 55 60 

TE hs wadee't ™%m 1&2 &% 


Common Frame; 


2 


Sash Pulleys— 


Square or 


a End, per doz., 1% and 
Ganess« 17@20¢ 


iu Mortec, nu Pace Plate, 


per doz., 1% and 2 in... .20@21¢ 
Acme, No, 35..1% in., 19¢; 2 in., We¢ 
American Pulley Co.: 
Ww rowent Steel American Plain 
BEE adbaesdaacdertewdnesaseesass 50&10 
Ww ama Steel, Eagle.......... 17@20¢ 
Top Notch, Electrically W oor. 
BO Gt Micvddaencs botvonctcsene 19¢ 
Common Sense,........+++.+ # doz, 20¢ 
Fox-All-Steel, Nos, 3 and 7, 2 in.. 
# doz, 50% 


Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 50% 
“oe. No. 2, 1% in., 19¢; 2 


le ¢ 
No,” 26 Troy..1% in., 14%¢ ; 2 in., 1644 ¢ 


Star, No, 26....1% in., 19¢;2in., 0%¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks.” 
Pumps— 
CS eons du: so 66. Ada bs 60% 
Pitcher Spout...... 5A5@I5E 10° 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, &8... .50% 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)......50% 
Barnes Pitcher Spout............... 80% 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm, No. 
a a YS pp ty $16.00 


Daisy Spray Pump # doz. $6.50 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail Hand 


CRUG Bc ocacccenctesecutvateceins 50&5% 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 
DRED sduccenncchstevevunsetdoadiede 50&5% 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top 
UGE. Kucriccadtcnctstatbagesseonsouce 80% 
National Specialty Mtg, Co,, Measur- 
ing, Nos. 2, $6.00; eseccccess< 30% 
Myers’ Pumps (low Tiss) eenevedeauds nal 
Myers’ Power Pumps.........+-+++++ S 
Myers’ Spray Pumps..........sse0++ 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Valve Leathers—Per 
gro.: a 


Weasveed 2 3 4)s 

$5.00 6.00 7.00 8.00) % 

Cup Leathers—Per 100: S 

Inch.... % 3 3% © 

$5.00 7.00 9.00 12.00) & 
Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good, 
doz .50@75¢ 


Spring, single tube, good qual- 
SO Rear ere eee $1.75 
gienabstns (4 tubes)... .doz.$3.50 


Bemis & Call Co,’s Cast St’l Drive. 50% 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, IC 
Ma tic castesaccsenuedks 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5,00. 
Niagara Hollow Punches..... ..-40% 
Niagara Solid Punches he enenene & 10 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., 





doz., “$1.44 


rec Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron, 


214G2%¢ 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brags, 
ae oe ae coecceey 
Cronk’s: 
Double Braced Steel Rail. -B ft. 2%¢e 
Ce Weg Pic ccccccccsevccsoess 2%¢ 
Griffin’s: 
xxx, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in,, $3.25; 
14 x 3-16 in., $3.75. 
Hinged Hanger, # 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
ail = 2, $3.50; 1% x 3-16 in., $4.00, 
an 
Hinged ee AP. i cobierw oil $3.45 
8 1 oft. : si $3,124; 
One hy "$3, 45; 1% in., $4.00. 
Standard, Bh, Ma ccccceses % 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence Bros, : 
1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft., $7.50; Bi x 
 ! ae 55474 % 
Trolley, No, 301, @® ft.......ceeeeee 9¢ 
McKinney’s: 
Hinged Hanger Track, # ft., Ug. 
De BAD Divs ccccctevesceves 55&7%% 
Myers’ Stayon Track..........00:. 60&5%, 


Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Common, 1 x 3-16 in. sd S.8: % x 
3-16, $3.25; 1% x 3-16, $3.50. 
Special Hinged nenew Rail. -60&10% 
Lag Screw Rail, 507, 
Gauge arog Treek, # ft., 
¢;_No. 32, 14¢; No, 33, yA 


No. 50 
Nos, 61, $3.00; 62, $3.25; 63, $3.50; 
$4.00; '45, $3.25; ‘46, oe: 49, No. 1. 


$3.25: 49, No. 2, $3.50 
Rakes— 
NOTE.—Many goods are sold 


at net prices. 
American Fork & Hoe Co,: 
Lawn, # doz., No, 24, $2.50: 4 


Cronk’s: 

Steel Garden: Champion, # doz., 
12-tooth, $3.75; 14-tooth, $4.00; 16- 
tooth, $4.25; Ideal. #@ doz, 12- 

14-tooth, $5.30; 16- 


tooth, $3.00; 
tooth, $3,60. 

Victor, 12-tooth, $2.25; 14-tooth, 
$2.50; 16-tooth, $2.75, 

Oren City Lawn, e *doz., 20 teeth, 


SES Ue Min anaccicooyocséueess net 
Anticlog ‘Lawn,  & Speers $4.00 
Malleable Garden............... 70&10% 


Ideal proet Garden, # doz., 12 teeth. 
$15.00; , $16.00; 16, $18.00...... 80% 
Kohler’s: 
Jumbo Lawn, 36-tooth... 
Lawn Queen, 2-tooth....# 
Lawn Cueen, 24-tooth. 
Paragon, 20-tooth 
Paragon, 24-tooth... 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth... 


x = y 00 





.® doz. 

.B doz. $2.40 

Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. 
$1.75@2. 


Rasps, Horse— 





Disston’s stapevereseseseessesseesceeens 15%, 
Heller Bros,’ T0&5@70& 1057 
Liveright Bros.’ Gold Medal, 70&10@75% 
McCaffrey’s American Standard..... 
60& 10&5%, 
New Nicholson.........s+sse0s 70&10@75% 


See also Files, 





1693 

Razors— 

| John Engstrom Swedish.............. 65% 
GGG RII 5 etc cvcccctgeccctescess 60% 
Fox Razors, ® doz, No, 42, one 

$24.00; No. 44, $20.00; No. 82, +) 

Platina, $36.00. —_ 
Reels, Fishing— 

Hendryx: 

M 6,Q6, A 6, B 6, M 9%. M 16, 
Q 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubber, 
Populo, Nickeled Populo Laesdees 20% 

Aluminum, German Silv,, Bronze, 25°72 

MN TW gs can dscdcadcescahaecs ve 

“7 N, 06 Pe ets UE Bissceécene % 

4 6 PN. 24 N, 26 PN SE %, 

Soot’ P., 334%; 2904 PN., 334% 
0924 -N., 33%%; 92084 N., 334%; 
002904 PN., 334%; 802 N., 33%%. 

986 PN, 2904 N, 974 PN............ 2% 

5009 PN. 5009 N’............-c.0000s. 20% 





Competitor, 102 P, st PN, 202 P.. 
> PN. 108 PR, 23 PR..........9 
3M P, 304 PN, 00304 P, 00304 PN. 334 4 


Registers— List July 1, 1908. 
Japanned, Deeiagteans ~~ 
DE 5 aaa ean 
White Porcelain Enamel. saat0 
Solid Brass or Bronze Metal. 40% 


Revolvers— 
Bingle Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 a $2.00 


Double Action, 44 caliber. . .$2.00 
MET 45 ca vanedede cas $4.00 
INE bao 4 sererd wla'eanues $4.50 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 


16 in. .-per doz.$2.50@$2.75 
4G. per doz.$2.75@$3.00 
We MBs cece per doz.$3.00@$3.25 


Rings and Ringers— 
Bull aie 


2% Sinch. 
ES. ve oa $0.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper ....- $1.10 1.25 1.65 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
BG's Rings, gro. bores, $4.60@ 
4-75; per doz. bores, "0@45¢. 
Hilts Ringers, Gray Iron, doz., 
55 @65¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron, 
doz. 85 @95¢ 
Blair’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@$5.50 
Blair’s Ringers...per doz.75@90¢ 


Rivets and Burrs— 


SN As cis Kaa caine ose wed 50% 

Carriage, Coopers’, Tinnersa’, éc.: 
ME Maekcd sei aseeanas 10 10% 
Metallic Tinned. .......... 0% 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bozes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bores, paste- 
board bores, 50 count, 23@25¢; 
Tin bores, 100 count, 29@32¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bozes, 50 count, 


29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 
Rollers— 
Creme Bier, Na: De ccccccccccsccces $1.00 
Croph oan a No, 55, $0.60; 
Se eee $0.75 
Lane’ . Stay daw ad veer ehWenkss sockets ees 40% 
Richards’ Stay: 


Handy Adj, and Reversible No, ee 
O. K. Adj. and avers No, 58,50 
Lag Screw, Nos. 55 and 57... 








U nderwriters’. Nos, 59, 60... 

Favorite, No. 54 

Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 

eee 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 

nite been Nae an b. 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 

Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 

Es ccnaeadt bead 1b. 744 @7%¢ 

= Tarred, Medium Lath 
arn: 
ere .1b.64%,@6%¢ 


Cotton Rope: 

Best, \%- in and larger. 164%4@ 18¢ 
Medium, \Y-in. and larger.15@16¢ 
Common, \Y-in. and larger. .Tr¢ 


In coils, ‘oe advance. 
Jute Rope: 
cen, No. 1, %-in. and up, 


Thread, No. 2, \4-in. ‘and up, 
Oy ni witseas peda beecnten ase 
Wire Rope— 
Gatoanlsed .ccccccscc ST144214% 
Plain .. - 45E214 % 


Ropes, Hammock— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


re 


SS ee ee 20% 
Rules 
peamaee be 6: 6. Ree as 60@ 604 10% 
, : 3641 S5410£5 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: re % 
OS eer 60% 
MNO eins Ucdage thee) en ona, 40% 
tke leet b ee 25(@25& 10% 
Miscellaneous ............... 50@50&10% 
sea Combination............. 55% 
PT cduib heen téwececeds 9 
Keuffel & Esser Co,: re 
Folding, Wood............ theese 35&10% 
Folding, Se aididdavctecbece 33%&10% 
| in 8 p.- Mikedombnieenieesans 50410 
i aia 
Upson Nut Co,: arene 
xwood ..... iletge+ sandman 60@60&10 
FOO cscccne desdeeces SeinGsse 101? 


Sasn Galances— 
See Balance, Sash. 
Sash Locks— See Locks, Sash. 
Sesh Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
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Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools— See Tools, Saw. 





Saws— 
Atkins’: 
Circular o.ccccese seccee eves 
DE baxnntnod ' 
Butcher Saws.. 
Cross Cuts. ....cccccscccscceccecccces 
One-Man Cross Cut 
Narrow Cross Cut........ssscessss. 50% 
Hand, Rip and Panel.......... 35&5%, 
Miter Box and Compass.......... 40% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag............. 15% 
Wood SawS.........--see00+ Senebe 40&10°%, 


Chapin-Stephens Co, : 
Turning Saws and Frames .30@30&10°% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works: ze 
Sterling Kitchen Saws....30&10&10% 
Disston’s : 
Cire ular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth.50% 







Band, 2 to 18 in, wide............- 60%, 
Band, % to 1%......cccccccccsccces 60%, 
GHORBOUED 2 ccccvccccdccccscccscvccesss 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts.........0...0s.00e0 50% 





Mulay, Mill and Drag............- 50%, 
Framed Woodsaws 2 BAe 
Woodsaw Blades. 9 
Woedsaw Rods, Tinned........... 
Hand Saws, Nos, 2. ‘99, 9, 16, aio 

ee  Weks: Ws “Eikencanonsccscesse B% 
Hand Saws, Nos, 7, 107, 107%, 3, i 

0, 00, Combination............+.0: , 
Compass, Key Hole, &c........... Ef 
Butcher Saws and Blades......... 30% 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s: 

RRO GROG. 6é csc ccescccvedentsscess 1635 % 

Butcher BOB, pcacesssevccesscod 2B&T % 


Compass and Key Hole Saws, 





Framed Wood Saws........... BAT %, 

> SA. <<cenhbbessende senna 124% 

Wood Saw Blades. -334%&7% 
Millers Falls: 

ee SS ee ee 15&10° 

Star Saw Bilades.........cccco.. 15&10%, 
Massachusetts Saw Works: 

Victor Kitchen Saws...... 40&10&50% 
Butcher Saws Blades........... 35@40 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws.30°, 

Simonds’: 
CApCIAS Bai. cccccecces enc csses0cee 45% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws.30 


One-Man Cross Cuts........... 40&10° 
Gang Mill, we and Drag Saws.45% 
Band Saws.. aes 
Back Saws... 
Butcher Saws. 2$e 
ee FO ae Samara 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand... .45% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c..25@ D&T Mo 
ED nsec eschnecesnatanie 4&7 % 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson Mfg. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws............. 50% 


Hack Saw Blades and 


Frames— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..25% 
Disston’s: 
Concave Blades......ccccccccccesses Bh 





Keystone Blades............ss0s vote 

Hack Saw Frames............+.++:- 30% 
Simonds, 2%; The Best, 35%; 

SENT nat cchesyousmonhusnee ptesene 35% 


C. E, Jennings & Co. 
‘Hack Saw Frames, a 175, 180.... 
40&7%4 %, 
Hack Saws, Nos, 175, 180, comp ete oy a 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades... .40&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Blades... .35&5&10% 
Star Hack Saws and Blades....15&107 
Sterling Hack Saw_ Blades. "3081085 % 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames. .30&10&10% 
Sterling Power Hack Saw Machines, 
each, No, 1, $25.00; No, 2, $30.00..10% 


Victor Hack Saw Blades............. 20% 
Victor Hack Saw Frames........... 40% 
Whitaker Mfg. Co.: 
National Hand Blades, Hand 
Frames, Power Blades.......... 40% 
Scroll— 
Barnes, ich Miisesssecsses iksceneneeae 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades.......... 40° 
Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont boring attachment, §18; 
with boring attachment, $20...... 20° , 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15&10%, 
Rogers, complete, $3.50 and ee 
15&10% 
Seales— 
Union Platform, Plain.$2.10@2.20 
Union Platform, Stpd. $2.20@2.30 
Chatillon’s: 
MOUPOER ce cccccccncctecsbsovcscecnccses 3% 
Favorite psqenepgnes danbapdbnged couse’ 40% 
Grocers’ Trip Scales............00++ 50% 
The Standard Portables............. 40% 
The Standard R. R. and Wag- 
GU -Kcocntccecnasccccnenonnsééantnee 59&10% 
Scrapers— 
Boz, 1 Handle... ..doz.$1.85@2.10 
Boz, 2 Handle..... doz . $2.35@2.50 


Ship... Light, $2.00; Heavy, $}.50 
Chapin-Stephens Co,. Box. .30@30&10% 
Richards Mfg. Co., Wott css vecvaied 60° 
Serews—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; Tp. $4.00@3.25 ; 1'4 $8.500@38.75 
Bench, Wood........ .20@20&10% 
Hand, Wood. ...70&€10@70é10410%, 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand.......... 
TO@TO&10&2% % 

Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point.........8085 
Coach, Gimlet i 
Hand Rail...... wees MENGES, 


Jack Screws-- 


Standard TAst........7&l@IE% 
EE. WIE, oncvcenesessaseentl 50&10&10% 
Swett Iron Works.............. -- .T0@75% 








Machine— 
Cut Tread, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 


Rolled Thread, F. H. or R. H., _ 
EE ROPE RE ¢ 

ry 3.2 8. @., 

Set and Cap— 

ae SD nin oo hoes TEUETILY 

, net advance over y 


8q. Hd. Cap 
Hez. Hd. ae: 


Fillister Hd. 


List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron... . .87 
Round Head, 
Flat Head, Brass.. 
Round Head, Brass. .a 
Flat Head, Bronze.... Resa a 
Round Head, Bronze .72%445@.. 
Drive Screws..... 5@ 


Scroll Saws-- 

See Sais, Scroll. 
Scythes— 

Plain Grass, 


Iron... ao . 


Cutting Edge 
Clipper, Bronzed Web. $6.50086.75 
Solid Steel, Web and Backs 


Cah tu hs ae $8.250$8.5 


Seeders, Raisin— 


Sets— Awl! and ayo 
Fray’ s Tool Hi indles, 
16; 3, = 





Millers F alls 


' Garden Tool Sets— 

Fork & Hoe 

ce, Shovel and Hoe, 
F 


Sets, Nail— 
.gro.$3. 50g be 


Snell's Corrugated, “Cup Pt 
Snell’s Knurled, C 
Victor Knurled, Cup Pt.... 


Regular list... 


Disston’s Star, 
DEE untacccdecshsvekncusckesshetescve 

Morrill’s’ No, 1 

Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut....$ 

eam, BE, Bh. GB. eccnene 

No. 1 Old Style 





Giant Royal Cross Cut 


Taintor Positive.............. 2 in $6.75 
Shaving- 


Fox Shaving Sets, 
? Pn net, $24. 00 
Smith & Hemenway Co.'s ; 


Sharpeners, Knife— 


Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hoos. 


Mounted Kitchen Sand sidne 
# doz... . seeunens’bavetetaskin 
Carving Rite 

"Hones, e GOZ....-+2000s 2005: 


Knife Hones, 


OD, con cwcnesaetee $2.59 


Skate 
Smith & Hemenway Co., 
Shaves, Spoke— 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. [& LL. 2 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
# doz, $9.00 


Skears— 


Straight Trimmers, €c.: 
Best quatity Jap 
Best Quality pees 6 

Teviors’ Sheers. . : 


National Cutlery Co.” s Nickel Pisted,’ 
Japan Handles 70& 10 %, 
Columbian Cutlery Co. : 

Sheep, 1900 list.. 


Horse or Mule.......... 
J. Wiss & Sons Co,: 

Rest Quality Jap’ 

Rest Quality Nickeled 


Tinners’ Snips— 
Btecl Rlades.. 
Steel Tatd Blades 


3nips 
Ferged Handles, 


Ks 
LTR ° ‘ se Ne NLILILS 
ei tel cient an acinar eetaiieiamaideic hace etnies lca lactiaticneeticd oni aaennetentcindeaoetontincstecaatnisintnormegig a cmeneesaneticaeeetinreeresemmmanncnanseiaasenaesaaeeeana 
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IRON AGE 


Ra 5 icc cnivsdncdncnaane’ 40% 


a & Griffin Mfg, Co.’s 6% to. 
ace op 33°4&T0°, 
Nationai Cutlery Co.’s Forged Steel. 807, 
SOR GNI. ainasvepenensessfobased 4 
P.. S. & W. Forged Handles, ssi 

. 3 i er 50% 
J. Wiss & Sons Co.: 

Wiss Forged Steel...........ce0e- 25% 
Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears.............. 3344 % 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears....334% 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, # doz, $18.00...........23 5% 
Disston’s Evening Hook only, 2 
NE: SED £5: iyaaschasgaboowansuete 25% 

Be eee Mfg, Co.: 

‘Pruning Shears, all grades........ 40% 
PS ee le Svansannosaccerhess 40&10% 
Columbian Gutlery on 2 

Hedge, Wilcut Brand........... 60&10% 

Lawn and Border, Wilcut Brand, 

69&10% 

Sheaves— Sliding Boor | 
PE ins coe dba sipedieeatenencansd 40% 
is Ge es roi cnnsdceccbtseveakessecs 15% 

Sliding Shutter— 
NT ES ee ae 40% 
i MR BE ie onas cndundevcvescesceeds 15% 


Shelis—Shells, Empty— 


Brass Shells, Empty: 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge........ G0&5% 
Club, Rival, 65&5%; First Quality, 
605% 


Paper Shells, Empty 
New Rapid, 10, 12, ‘is and 20 gauge, 
2&10% 
Climax, 10 and 12 gauge; Acme and 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 2 gauge; 
Ideal, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge; 
eS aaa 25&5% 
Union, League, 10 and 12 gauge, 
ere Tt re 2% 
New Climax, Defiance, 10, 12, 14, 
16 and 20 gauge; Climax, 14, 16 
OD OE. cccncnstanshektnansics ol 20% 
Challenge, Monarch, 10, 12, 16 and 
20 gauge; League. Union, 14, 16 
and 20 gauge; Repeater Grade. .20 
Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
medium gradé.......... HOES % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 
oe ere 40L10£10% 
Union Metallic Cartridge Co,: 
New Club, Black Powders......... 40% 
Nitro Club, Smokeless Powders.40&5% 
Arrow, Smokeless Powders,40&10&10% 
Winchester: 





Smokeless Repeater Grade...... 40&5% 
Smokeless Leader Grade...40&10&10% 
BG OWE. vedsscccccccecsvarscutd 40% 


Shingles, Metal— Per Sq. 
Edwards Mfg. Co.: 





Painted. Galy. 
ane iaGhvteananceduade $4.25 $6.00 
5 6.25 
6.50 

Wheeling Corrugating Co. 
Dixie, 14 x 20 in....$4. 5 $5.05 
Dixie, 10 x 14 in. 4.25 5.45 
Dixie, 7 x 10 in.... 5.25 6.70 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 


F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 
ROR: is 0's Pe «- A 
Bteel .0.cccccres per keg.$3.85 
Burden’s, all sizes........-...8 keg $3.90 


Shot— 


25-1b. bag. 
ee 666 Bs ki vatas ene $1.80 
Drop, B and larger........ 2.05 
BOGOR. seocccevecsesceseene - 2.05 
i oactenes éps9.5 ae 
BOUES isle ea cee tevad aes . 2.30 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 


Avery Stamping Co................. 40% 
Snow Shovels— 
Long Handle........ $2.50 @ $2.75 
Wood and Mall, D Handle, 
2.65 @ $2.90 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation, gro.... .$9.50 
Hunter’s Genuine, per gro. .$12.00 

Sifters, Ash— 


Acme Rall Bearing Sales Co., Acme 
Automatic Ash Sifter, each, $3.25; 

GS. sabbhsditin dainide inden weds Al $39 00 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r—Per dozen. 

SPOR ciViss 1} 16 1 20 
Iron Wire....81.05 1.05 1.10 129 
Tinned Wire..81.15 1.15 1.29 1.80 


Sieves, Wooden Rim— 


Nested. 10, 11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 


Sinks. Cast |lron— 


Painted, Standard list: 
12 w@ 12 to 22 @ 36 in......60% 


20 x 24 to 24 g 50 in...... 50% 
24 x 60 to 25 @ 120 in.....30% 
Died EG Bithccc ccanansincsescosiwsil 60% 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity 
in lists used by jobbers. 


Skeins, Wagon-—- 
ee Sr . ++. @TEL10% 
Ps. oc spe Bw coh bann vse 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipmenta. 


at ee ee 50@50£10% 
Eureka, Unegcelled Noialess. . 
6047 tens. 


Victor A, Noiseless .60€5 tens €5% 
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Slaw Cutters—See Cutters 


Snaps, Harness— 


Geren ie ae eer «+ « OG 10 
‘overt Mfg. Co.: 
Derby, 25%; Y. ankee, 30&2%; Yankee 
Roller, 30&2 
High Grade, 40% Ss ccssecce 4 


JOCKEY ssccee peadeauese vevescus@abens 35 
Snaths-— 

Grass Scythe........50&l0@— 
Snips, Tinners—see scars 
Spoons and Forks— 

Silver Plated— 





Good Quality....... 50ELOGE60E5 
PP ee 60@60E 10 
reese Silver Co: 
Ere 
Rogers & Bro., wie 

Eagle Brand.......... . 

Anchor, Rogers Brand 

Wm, Kogers & Son... 

Miscellaneous 

German Silver........ 60@60E5° 


Tinned Iron— ; 
TORS. 0 0c ccc nes 0 POF OVO. C0G55¢ 








Tables ..... - per cro .$0.90@$1.00 
Atlas Mfg, Co.,: 
Tea Spoons, 8 Rin coveuteen 50 ¢ @55¢ 
Table Spoons, # gro........ $0, 90@$1.0 
Springs— Door— 
Bardsley’ s Spring and Check.......40% 
CRIORND COMMER) ccc cececcctices &10 
SE WEEE ace Nandedessciddsdvaceensss 2 
Pullman Door and Gate.. .-10 
Reliance (Coil)........... 40&10 
DD. PRNID 60 css decccdesncvetmacones oe 35 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in.......... doz, $1.00 
Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
1% in. and Wider: Per 100 Ib 


TREO 060 ux 4:0 0 0:0 6 4 9.00 
Half Bright. .......$4.75@$5.00 


BION  aedesennsaws $5.2585.50 
Painted Seat Springs: 
Ig © 2 @ 26....per pair. 45 @47¢ 


yg 23 © 28....per pair. 68@7i¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 


American Foundry & Mfg. Co.: 
Cactus, 65%; Japanese, 70%; Na- 


ARNE, SP MON sess cdnasaeace ‘i +2 -$12,00 
IS Ls clin s ppdunnwhednes snaneds 25@30 
Philadelphia No. 1, ® doz, $12; No. 

ey) ee eer 30 

Squares— 


Nickel plated. .) List Jan. 5. 1900. 
Stcel and Iron. § 80&5@806é10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
P-Mevele ....0... CVE IVE L0G %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and 1’- 
Bevels ... - 40£ 10@ 40 104€ 10 °, 
Disston’s Try Sqnares and Bevels, 
Rosewood Handle, 60 & 10° cs Troa 

Stock and Bevel. .........scsecces 15% 


Squeezers, Lemon 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 


UE eiiecw ak arate 9260 G08. 61.00 
Good Grade...........doz. $1.25 
7enned Ifen......: doz .$0.75@ 1.00 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. ..doz. $1.75 
NE FE MS hs os nravddneccsuticcete $9, 00 
Staples— 


Barbed Blind. ee eee B5ESA85E 10% 


Llectricians’ ..... .80&10610G85 %, 

Fence Staples, Polished, $2.00 5 
Galvanized ......... ooo. $8.35 

Poultry Netting Staples. 


per lb. SY G3o¢ 
Steels, Butchers'— 


Dick’s ..... hub ORcaheneCherenciedbioccad 30% 
ONDE UNNI Godecartecoichessfeccess ts 30% 


Steelyards — ... . s0@30¢10% 
Stocks and Dies— 


Blacksmiths’ ....... -£0G506107% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25° 

Derby Screw Plates 25°, 
SE NN an ietnena noc henne 
Lightning Screw Plate.............. 
A OND. buh oc% so c'v0 nee as 
Reece’s New Screw Plate 


Stoners, Cherry— 
WOM Sis i cities 83: 25@36 
Stones, Axe— 


Pike Mfg. Co,, Axe Stones (all 
MONE Wea ahskatns doccdbeces wasn? 33% %, 
Glass Cutters’ Stones— 

Pike Mfg. Co,, Glass Cutters’ Stones 





and Supplies s edethe ves danusine. vere 40°, 
Stones, Oil, &c.— 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list : Ib 


Arkansas St. No. 1, 3 to 5% in %' 80 } 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips Ma, 3.0.03: $1.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in. 60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to8 in. .60¢ 
Washita St., Extra, 4to8in..50¢ 
Washita St.; No, :, 4to 8 in. .40¢ 
Washita St., No. 2, 4to8in..235¢ 
Lily White Slips enavene wo 000+ - EG 
eT eo 8 RRS 90¢ 
Washita Slips, irs amae +02. 80¢ 
Washita Slips, No, ‘ esevcece LOG 
Washita Slips, No, 2..... vilemveaen’ 0¢ 
India Oil Stones (entire list) ..33%% 
Quickcut Emery and Corundum Oil 


33% % 


Stone, Double Grit............... 40%, 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Axe 
Stone, Double Grit............. 33% % 


Quickeut 7 Rubbing Bricks. 40% 
indostan No. 1, R’g’lar.@ i 8&¢ 
Hindostan No. 1. Small..#8 bh 10¢ 
bt = Oil Stones, Extra au to hee 
greet Ureek sion” 4 to 8 in. mS = 
meer Creek Slips.............. té 
Sand Scum ld Seoswecmese G¢ 


- 
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gente Stones— 


Pike Mfg. Co., 1907 list: 

Black Diamond 8, 8..# gro. $12.00 ) 
Lamoille S. S......... # gro. $11.00 
White Mountain 8S. S.#@ gro, $9.50 | 
Green Mountain S_ 8S.# gro, $7.00 
Extra Indian Pond 8,.S.@ gro. $8.00 
No. 1 Indian PondS.S.# gro, $7.50 
No, 2 Indian Pond 8.S.# gro. $5.00 > 
Leader Red End S. S.# gro. $5.00 


33%% 


Quick Cut Emery....# gro. $10.00 
Pure Corundum,...... # gro, $18.00 
QCHOBCOME cccccccccecceccsccccces $7.00 


Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat. $8.80 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 3 Coat.$11,00 

Emery Sexthe Bites, Loot .$13.20 J 
Zalance of 1 is! . 

aie (Artificial), ® gro., $12.00. 334 45 
1 


Stoppers, Bottle— 


Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gro, $9.00 
Stops— Bench— 

Millers Falls...........sccscscesss Bans 

Morrill’s, #@ doz., No. 1, $10.00.. 50% 

Morrill’s, No. 2, $12. BD. .ccccccccccces 50% 
Door— Le wi 

Chapin-Stephens Co.......+.- 50@50&10% 
Plane— 

Chapin-Stevens Co........sseseveerers 20% 


Straps— Box— eas 
Acme Embossed, case lots. .20&10&10 /o 
Cary’s Universal, case lots...20&10&10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points. .doz.55¢ 
All Steel Socket. . .doz.$2.00@2.25 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- | 

mer Combined, #@ doz., $6.00....20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 


Enterprise Mfg. Co., Stuffe rs and 
Lard PresBeB....cocccccccesee QWa@BAKT % 

National Speciatty. Co., list Jan. 1, 
IONS ociccceseee sauces Goesenenedestas 30&5% 

P., 8. & We GO.ccccccccseces 40& 1085", 


Sweepers, Carpet— 
NOTE.—Leading Manufacturers give 
the following rebates from list prices: 50e 
per dozen on three dozen lots: $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots; $2 per dozen on 
ten dozen lots. 
acks, Finishing Nails, 
&c. 2 » 
American Carpet Tacks.90425@—7/ 
American Cut Tacks. .90&25@—% 
Swedes’ Cut Tacks.L. .9&300—% 
Swedes’ Upholsterers’ .90435a—% 


Gimp Tacks.......++-+ 9£350—/, 
Lace Tac Ks. . wees IEIIO—%Z 
Trimmers’ Tac ks. see es 9k30A—% 


Looking Glass Tacks... . .65a—%, 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, 
9k 400—% 


Hungarian Nails........ sxa—Z 
Finishing Nails.......+.-. Wwa—*, 
Trunk and Clout Nails .7%545@—%Z 


NOTE,— The above prices are for 

Straight Weights. 

mene 
Double Pointe ‘acks 
9046 tens@—% 

Se also Nails, Wire. 

Tanks, Oil and Gasoline— 
Wilson & Friend Co.: 


Gal, Gasoline Oil 
30 $2.75 $3.00 
60 $3.50 $4.00 

110 $5.00 $5.75 


Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin... .50@—% 
Patent Leather....... -85q9065% 
Steel ceseeseeenses SIG EIG 
Chesterman’s ........-25@2545% 
Keuffel & Esser Co.: eo 
Favorite, Ass Skin......... 40&10@50% 
Favorite, Duck and Leather.......... 
25k 5@25K10% 


Metallic and Steel, lower list, 35@ 
35&5%; Pocket, 35@35&5%. 


Lufkins: 
Asses’ Skin........ eccvccocecs 1088S 
Metallic ....c.sccccccccsccccces & 5% 
Patent Bend, Leather.. “S550 9S& 105 
POCKEE ...cccccccccccccccovcees 40@40&5%, 
NE icartcacetapdeacndsewed 3344@35 7% 
Wiebusch & Hilger: 
Chesterman’s Metallic, No, om, 
CWB wens cdncdseccndeccsosscccscaseses 
Chesterman’s Steel, No. inset . 
CE, ccccccccccceccccccccccocescceese > 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %%-inch and larger, 
per 100 Ib.......... .82.55@$2.80 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case, Cabinet, Flange, 
Dalry; GOs 6 <6desascs. eS 


Ties, Bale—Steel ce 


Single Loop..........-8&%é10 
Monitor, Cross Head, és nage 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, €éc. 


Tinware— 


Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. 


Tools—Coopers’— 
ae See a SE 2@W&5%, 
Haying— 
Moeen® Thay TRG. cic sicccsdescecstes. 50% 
Ice Tools— 
Gifford-Wo0d Co,,......escsesssceeees 18% 
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7 Miniature— 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s, David- 
son, # doz., Nickel Plated, $1.50; 
NI Wr wdc clinccsadexessacee ++ -$2.00 

Saw— 

Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools....35&5% 

Simond’s Improved...............5+ 334% % 

RN | CER acedadcadecscaccene 30% 

Ship— 

by. & b. De Witten ws debenksbets eoeous 
Torches— 

Hammers, Engine, # doz.......... $4.50 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom. 
Traps—Fly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz., 


$1.15@$1.25; gro.... .$11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 










doz., $1.25@1.40; gro.$13.00@13.50 
Game— 
Imitation Oneida........75@10% 
DT Do. nivecancemekecessotvace WW&5 % 
Hawley & -.- -65&10% 
MONEE asUKdedckcenesetas dsucecd 757 5&10% 
Oneida Community Jump. -T0&5% 
BOND Tei scccccccsesevcecees ooo 
BIOS THPeccccesccovecs . 60% 
NEE s ivavcksntekeqecmdvaeseetl 75d Lt % 
Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes, 
12¢ 


Mouse, Round or Square Wire, 
doz .85a90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Genuine), ® doz.: 

Crate sate, Small lots, 
ee et  weees $11.50 $14.50 
No. i Mids sebcaie $5.75 $8. 50 
WO, Bib, BAb..cccece $4.70 $5.25 
No. 5, Mouse...... $2.25 $3.00 

Animal Trap Co,: 
Out o’ Sight, Mouse, # doz...... $0.60 
Out o’ Sight, Rat, # hiveccies 1.20 
Easy Set, Mouse, # doz.......... 39 
Easy Set, Rat, ® doz............ 85 
Out o’ ‘Sight Chockers, # doz. 
DD. wenatesevescocceanedaceecsacons 12 
Out o’ Sight, Tin, 5-hole, ®@ doz, 
CARB cccee Padesvsededes senate ceaede 75 
Trowels— 

Disston Brick and Pointing........ 25% 

Disston P nas ccscaousensousees 20% 

Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand ”’ and Gar- 
Sr. MN. cccvomsetescuecsannnude < 30% 

Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, # gro., 
5 in., $4.80; 6 in., $6.00, 

Never-Break. Forged Steel Garden 
Trowels, in bulk, net gro. $5.50 
Be & G@oe; BemsRiccccscs # gro. $6.00 


Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.23% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L, Block Co.,: 





New York Pattern........... - 50&10% 
Wreetere - POC. codec csierccsss 60&10% 
Handy Trucks..... seees- @ doz. $16.00 
SNE. scnchsndunweceteccss # doz $15.00 
McKinney Trucks........ each, net $10.00 
Model Stove Trucks..... «+. # doz $18.50 


Tubs, Wash— 


M’f’gr’s Nes, gates or free. 
No. 
Gatvanized: 8 $67 $79 $80 $39 10£7% 
5 4 /o 


Twine, Miscellaneous— 


Flag Twine: 
No. 9, % and \%-lb. Balls .21@23¢ 
No. 12, % and 14- lb. Balls .19@21¢ 
No. 18, 4% and \4-lb. Balls . 16@ 18¢ 
No. 24, % and \%&% -ib. Balls. 

15% @ 1M 
No. 36, 4% and \%-lb. Balls .15@ 17¢ 

Chalk Line, Cotton  w-lh. 
pT. 

Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 (‘i 
to doz. --- 844@ 19¢ 

Cotton Wrapping, 5 Balla to ib.. 


according to quality. .139}44@ 19¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, 3. and 
%-Ib. Balls............194%@184 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb 
Re ne ae caceik aa pie 13% @ 16¢ 
India, *-Ply Hemp, 14-1b. Balls, 
Balls (Spring Twine).. .7%4@9¢ 
India 8-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. Balis 
4 @9¢ 
India °-Ply Hemp, 14-16. Balls, 
T@Ro¢d 
& £ it and 5-Ply Jute, 1\%-Ib. 
BOGE < i6xo a4 svuens oo SaEne 


emme Line, Linen, \%- 1b. ‘Bia. s7¢ 
No. 265 Mattress, ¥, and % 1b. 
Balls, according to quality. 


30@6¢e 
Wool, $ to 6 ply....B6¢; 


A Ye 
ieee 
Solid Bow........50&5@50k10E5% 


Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable...........-+- 40% 
Standard .......... eheoetecacooeseens 40% 
EE Wontsaundéssesecccsauesihalsen BY 
Columbian Hdw. Co., 40&5% : 
SEE’ hina bak’ eee Reed kdbapeherets 65% 


Fisher & Norris Double Screw. net. 
each. Nos. 2. wee: 3. $16.00; 4, 
$20.50; 5. $27.00; 6. L 
Fniton Mach, & Vise Co. : 


7 R. Double Swivel Ma- 

CRS Biot inbeseduawsadersecasd an’ 
Star. Solid Jaw, Machinists’..... 40% 
Hollands’: 

Machinists’ ...... Sabha Sis 4N@40&-5Y 
Kevstone ....... baa ehtaceeeced 65&5@70 
Lewis Tool Co.: 

IE AUN, occas cog ssedceéctens ane’ 
Monarch, 50%; Solid Jaw........ 50% 


Massey Vise Co.: 





ST  <tocckinseniecduceneendceaed 40° 

NN, Mains stdtbadecocséacdtuawe 15% 

Perfect, 15%; Lightning Grip...... 15 ‘ 
EEE Dighncceienecetnceuccadteoeneustl 5% 
Millers Falls Oval Slide Pattern. éxito , 
Parker's; 

Victor, 20@25%; Regulars....20@25% 

WET ditatakedvessadesccstccxe 40@ 45% 

Combination espe 0+ -DQ60% 
NI Atnccdecbous , 
Rock Island.. 8% 
Snedikers X 3% % 
TOGO ove cciccccscvcccccesccesees 5%, 


Saw Filers 


Disston’s D 3 Clamp and Guide, # 
doz., $24.00, 30%; Clamps........-.30% 

Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz....$4.50 

SEE Gtndenserincsecdenacesd saccesead 60% 


Wood Workers— 


rye Mach, & Vise Co.: 
& R. Double Swivel 
"a ’s 
Star Solid Jaw Woodworkers’....60% 
Massey Vise Co.: 
Lightning Grip, 15%; Perfect....15% 


Ww a & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
» $6.00; 9 in., $7.00; 14 in., $8.00, 


Miscellaneous— 


Fulton Machine & Vise Co,, 
NE SIG iid cnccbanceenesdeesene 70% 
Holland’s Combination Pipe. .60@60&5% 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe........ 40% 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
7, 60%; 187 Series, 60&5%; No, 


Coach- 
40°, 


Rock Island PDC ssccccccaccencs oiseuae 
tie Price per M. 

Be ee 82 OR. 6. v4 —.euee 

My eas 2 ORE: Dv vdeawie 70¢ 
MME BE cc atagacasd mae wes so¢ | & 
ie Mk a <6 daw an koe a ae oe 80¢| ™ 
Pe Mes 50 Wie ccc concetiael & 
Pr. Ba 8 666 Buikss cas Sar & 
ote oe AAAS ar 1.50 
Pe Daa 66s h a ee 1.50 
Ely’s B. B.,At and larger.$1.70@1.7 
ELly’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@G3. 25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 





Store Hollow Ware: 
SEE <= 5. e-nra b oe « po 10.% 5 
I a Wn se we 44 ake 5065 % 
Plain or Unground....... 60% 
Country Hollow Ware, per 100 
Bee aN ws oweenteees $2.75 $3.00 
White Enameled Ware: 
PD 6 eee 65£10% 
Covered Wares: 
Tinned and Turned.....35&10% 
DGGSGTON gcc ctscsces - 45E10% 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate Nickel Steel Ware........33%% 
BPTI” s vewasesscssovecces - -60&10% 
Beem Ola Ware. ececccccecs . -T0&10% 
Lava and Volcanic, Ename ed. .40&10 ; 


Tea Kettles— 


Galvanized Tea Kettles: 
EMO. sceees 7 8 9 


Each ..... 45¢ 650¢€ 65¢ 65¢ 

Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery Stamping Co.: 

Never-Break Spiders and _ Grid- 
NT ee dace Line dy waeged 65& 10% 

Steel Kettles, Maslins Scotch 
BN, UN Gib denen cascacce soncseat 60 

Steel Stew Pans, Stew Pots, etc., 

ID) ccc enecaddancsnccesscedes % 


Cleveland Stamping & Tool Co.: 
— Steel Spiders and one 


sclid Steel Kettles...... eunnened 60&5% 
Warmers, Foot— 


Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone....40@40&10% 
Washboards— 
No, # doz. 
800—Brass King, Single Surface, 
Open Back........ ye deceaeseecdhstes $2.80 
862—White Hen, Spiral. Grimp 
SS Di uvandieses cetgucepséodagon’ $3. 
964—Royal Blue Enamel, Single Sur- 
face, Ventilated Back............ 35 
172—Our Best, Single Zinc, Soap 
DET "ciccuasakscauvaraeratacoacene $3. 
722—Soap Saver, Single Zinc, Iron 
MEY Ginna tiacnedsatbWekbet sess ssbekes $3.35 
100—Northern Queen, Single Zinc, 
Perforated, Open Back........... $3.00 
134—Universal, Single Zinc, Extra 
Family Size. Ventilated Back... .$2.80 
760—Banner Globe, Single Zinc, Ven- 
| i iiicck tds tbdineesercnsess $2.3 
—Peerless, Double Zinc, Spring 
ES dcudnensecaptiasds+caneyes ef 
56—Red Cross, Double Zinc, Swing 
IIE: ad at nk tedaeiiees ie dhaee 3. 
17—North Star, Solid Zinc, Swing 
INES a iis 5c bhiidesetkes 000d 


797—Jewel, Single Zinc, Pail Size.$1.25 
Washers—Leather,Axle— 


BOUE  veiccécvees ses MQOSRT 
Patent .cccccece: 20+ SQUESZ 
Cott: % 1 ™ 1% Inch. 

9¢ 0¢ 11¢ 1h¢ per boo. 


Iron or Steel— 
Size holt.... 5-46 % %& % %&% 
Washers... .$4.99 4.00 2.70 2.50 2.30 

The above prices are based on 
$6.50 off liat. 

In lots less than one keq add 
%¢ per Ib.; 5-lb. bores add w4¢ 
to list. 

Avery Stamping Co.: 

Standard. in 200 ™ kegs, $6.00 # 
100 f. ‘disct.: in 100 th kegs, add 
10¢ net # 100 th; in 5 or 10 fh 
boxes, add 50¢ net #® 100 Bb: 
- 1 % boxes, add $1.00 net # 


| Oil Finish......... 1b 





For the Table of “ Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 
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Cast Washers— 


| Over \4-inch, barrel lots. 


per 1b. 14@1%¢ 


Wedges— 

24% @2%¢ 
Weights—Hitching-- 

SN sieve vcccacuccens 30&2% 

Sash— 

Per net ton, f.o.b. factory: 
Eastern District... . .$20.00@— 
Western and Central 

Districts .........$20.00@— 
Wheels, Corundum and 
Emery— 


Pike Mfg. Co., 


Corundum, 65%; 
Emery i 


8-in., $2.00; 10-in., 
$3.00; L4-in., $4.45. 


Wire and Wire Goods— 


Bright and Annealed: 


$2.30; 12-in., 


PO Sins cawaeeeke T2ENETILY, 

10 to 18... . cee eee. - ek IOEIWY 

| ft Seer TIEN LEZ YZ, 

We 1 Ok 6 60 6 6 Wecee vs TITY, 
Galvanized: 

ac cena Cale 72U,€10% 
A ere TZ ok 1045 Z 
i SS Sree TR 1045 % 
REO ES 6 witieddnaa ceva 724% 
ta, PEC Tr TILL ZH 
Be Occ eescadewe 65k 10410 % 

Coppe red: 

@ GP Peeceenecveenae 654£10610% 
OP OO acanadadetwvens TOL1OE: > % 
Bee Gv etectaces Gk E104 10% 
Re SO Gee ve wusicdes - THe: 524% 
DENGUE ¢ iceae aus 72k 10E24_% 

Tinned: 
et ee MG as sha Gane oa 576 10.610 % 
noes rr ee ae ee 1o\4¢ 1b., base 
a --.15%¢ lb., base 
Cast Steel Wire............3 50% 


Spooled Wire— 
innealed and Tinned .75 Q@Mi5&100% 
Brass and Copper TOQI0E10% 
Retailers’ Assortme nts, per bow, 

$1.90 @ $2.10 


Wire Clothes Line, See Lines 

Wire Picture Cord, see Cord, 
Bright Wire Goods— 

Steel Wire Goods........9k40% 

Brass Wire Goods, 


91L4OC VILE 10-7, 

Brass Cup and Shoulder Hooks, 
8510 % 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Poultry Netting, 
80610 @ 8041045 % 
Screen Cloth, 12 Mesh, Per 100 
sq. ft.: Painted, $1.30; Gal- 
vanized, $1.90; 14 Mesh, Bronze 
$6.50 
Standard Galv. 
100 ft. 


Hardware Grade: 

rolls, 24 to 48 in. wide, 
Per 100 sq. ft. 

Nos. 2, 2% and 3 Mesh... .$2.75 

Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh.......$3.00 

ee Oe Ma 6006 40 S'S $3.25 

Nos. 7 and 8 Mesh....... $3.75 


Wire, Barb—See 7rade Report 
W renches— 


Agricultural ......80€5@80E0Y% 
Alligator or Crocodile. .70&10@ 15% 
Basgter Pattern 8 Wrenches, 


WEk5a re 10% 
Drop Forged 8........45@4545% 
SD tiand aden tela dine dh bdinndynudtecss 60&10% 


Alligator Pattern, 70%; Bull Dog..70% 


Bemis & Call's 

Adjustable §, "40&5% ; Adjustable 8 
Pipe, 40&5% ; Briggs Pattern, 40%; 
Combination Bright, 50%. 

Steel Handle Nut.............. 50&5% 





Combination Black...... "5085 % 

Merrick Pattern.......... » 5085 % 
PT -cdcacadautatccneenadecesand 40% 
Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl...40&10&5&5 
Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl...40&10&5&5% 


Coes’ Genuine Key Model. 408 10&5&5% 

Coes’ Genuine Hammer Handle....... 
40& 10&5&5% 
ADK 10K 10K 5&5 Y 
0&10% 


Coes’ ‘‘ Mechanics’ ”’.. 
Donohue’s Engineer 
Eagle 











Gem Pocket.........++. 30%, 
OEE TLRS, 70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 
2 eee nay 
Less than case lots. 50% 
& B. Railroad Spe 
CG I NN 5s sneaks’ 50% 
Less than case lots 40& 1085 °% 
Solid Handles, P., S. & W..50&10%: 
2 | OA pieiogia 50&10&5% 
Standard Nipple Mfg. Co,: 
Duplex Chain....... Shadiolbs 00% 
Uwanta Wrench Co.: 
Uwanta Special, Iron Handle.. 
40& 1085 °% 
eh ee 50% 
Vulean and Agrippa Chain. f 
Whitaker Machinists’............ & 10% 
Wizard Adjustable Ratchet..,...... 50% 
Fruit Jar— 
Benj. P. Fort Tri I 9 gro, 
Oa ou a te 
Wrought Goods— 
Staples. sree, éc., list March 
ll, ’Se. teen er ee ce ee MQ—Y 
a (Cask lots at mill.) 
WRG 26 oe enue per 100 Ib., $7.00 
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The following quotations are for small lots, 


St NAAR RAE 1 Fin» + 


IRON AND STEEL— 


caw aid ayia 






Bar Iron from store— 

















Refined Iron : 
1 to 1% in. round and square.. Jeet anh 
1% to din. x% tolin. ieee seresessaeveseens tw m 1.80¢ 
— 1‘; to 4 in. hin kid ke chawvietsnkeeheee # b 2.00¢ 
5 : ; Rods—5¢ and 11-16 round and square............ # m 2.00¢ 
fs a] Angles : Cts # b 
bs Sin. x 4 in. and larger 
a RO ee ear 
1's to 2 ‘ 
1 
it 
it 
% 
34 
5 
de 
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THE IRON AGE 


Galvanized. | 
Se RIN noon oie ccon teasing unas pak boeienen --# &,3.15¢ 
Oe MONA: chbnbnsincdesbabeocsuratesscusooeel # b,3.55¢ 
SINE o chunsinnhsanamessultces' vin died so eaaieknill # b ,3.75¢ 
BUR Micwakisss dave shan < dices shoawsadiapeteueiane # h,4.25¢ 


No. 20 and lighter 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 


Genuine Iron Sheets— 
Galvanized. 
Yes. Bankes ss eonseetbeheRe blebs 0 sinandens #  ..5 75¢ 
SE Wily is sokebickinsessseaneeeteseaeeaabesesasee PD ..6.25¢ 
No. 28. pedee Enercon bas .cc Sen wehaepenedheteneneesn # b ..72¢ 


Tin Plates— 
American Gharcoal Plates (per box.) 


” fi. A. A.” Charcoal: 
EN Siek cas Aubin te seseddoesyasbeade ivecasaaewe $6.40 
IX, GEG ROR ASR ERE EA REE RT RES: 7.65 
A. Charcoal: 
St PE michutendskeakcedebbebediiettes sapeutenauetl $5.45 
ls Pe Piwuhedesnekabedeadnskes Rapewn biaeebands thane 6.55 


December 3, 1908 





CURRENT METAL PRICES. 


Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in our weekly market report. 





Sheet Copper Hot. Rolled, "a iddabenes. areas 


“ Copper Cold Rolled, 1¢ # ® advanc e over Hot 
olled. 


Binoee Copper Polished 20 in. wide and under, 1¢ ad- 
vance over Cold Rolled. 

Sheet Copper Polished over 20 in. wide, 2¢ advance 
over Cold Rolled. 


Bottoms, Pits and Flats .............+..+-.+ P ™ ¢ basis 
Pianished Copper, 1¢ # more than Polished. 
Spelter— 
TOON is cise inden 060s vadacetnseonsecsdawanhes # & 534@6¢ 
Zinc. 
No 9, base, casks, # t 7.5ve¢ | Open..........+00e # b 8.00¢ 
Lead. 
I BIE, ones 000a650s9s05 seekcsanenesesd B2D5 @dKee 
ee Keke cca venknnncesceeeekeokes i esedbonat BDR6 @b6Ke 











BO ii lohcdedsckes somssbushnosskemisuniasseaccsesnnstes 2.4)¢ 2 
ean hh eed erence 2%¢ ; American Coke Plates—Bessemer- | oy. uarantecd.....ceccscsccecsseseres BDU arrge 
14 LO 24 IM... 2. ss eeererereeeerererersereseaereneees 2.) IC, 14x90..........2. MEO Reb itin ses covdeassececed RNG FCS) 2 ssi nnd cn cobs <sachouien sy suadmedses cee # Th ISU@l8ig¢ 
Sin. and larger. ........eseseeereeesereeereeeeeeeeees On ORO ols Se N sul Sir evesaenksielasane se 5.45 Refined Nc ea ae highs ranatange ¥ ® Js @l64e 
ee chick oie knot ease binateessineinnt bare 25, rices of Solder indicated b rivate brand vary ac- 
Se NUE, oan Lah k nips nipionincnt eee ose American Terne Plates— cording to composition. wie 
Bands—1‘s to 6 x 3-1€ to NO. 8......-....-.eeeeeee seen 2.25¢ IC, 20x 28 with an 8 lb. coating................04- $8 60 
“ Barden’s 9 ¥ EG, BEGD MENGE... ... ccssevescevceesd 3.15¢ : — 
Burden’s “H. B _& 8.’ Iron, base price.........2.2. 2 %e IX’ 20 x 23 with wn 8 Ib. cuating............:0s+0-- 10.60 ae Antimony eae 8 
SN MEE bs AiieSicd cubed dndaksdeincshenvewssacnsoted ¢ MUON: . 5 56s scchdelesh vanes nuececusacabantesh @10¢ 
oo Seamless Brass Tubes— Halletts. -.- ca ocakdakeus sibs abepes Ada Rasaneeaseet ee aoe 
List D ber 4, 1905. Ness aries: 20 eee sek Tue bob ome ouvaencdawenan 
Merchant Steel from Store— ee , os ee 
per ® Brass Tubes, Iron Pipe Sizes— Bismuth— ; me 
EE EE 55 i cack techie dsssbibonsbeetosnaces 1.99¢ | List December 4, 1905. Base price 19¢ Per. $1.0@$2: 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe................ 2.50@3.v0¢ i eit 
' Best Cast Steel, base price in smali lots................ 7i¢ Copper Tubes— Aluminum 
List December 4, 1905. Base price 23¢ | Wo. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 99% pure), in ingot 
Sheets from Store— Brazed Brass Tubes— for remelting: des 
. feat NND SOND CS a sdnneabads Sieneases sieeanbas tke 
List August 1, 1908. 2ig¢ # Db FOGG Bi WU. .0000. 5. .00nc0000 ...Base Price 38¢ 
Black High Brass Rods— NBs snccvoahecabesbebihashives sees... Base Price 34¢ 
One Pass, C.R R. G- | List August 1, 1903. 164¢ # Db ' 
lai doit eh Bebe. SOE Roll and Sheet Brass— Ors Motors. 
i SBME TE inksnsivedsicses DP Di cacncca 3.10¢ | List August 1, 1908. 16¢ # Dealers’ Purchasing Prices Paid in New York 
Nor. 22 ANd 24....000-e00... ? DD. .scccce 3 4o¢e METALS— | ——Cents--~ 
BO. BB. .ccccccccesscccvece aves, | DP RBIS. cccccens 8.45¢ Copper, Heavy and Wire............. -® & 10.15@11.00¢ 
NO. 28. ccccsecceescrseescoeses # m 3.20......... 8.50¢ Tin-- Copper, Light and Bottoms............ # D 10.00@10.50¢ 
. P DSS OSS — yore AE esecces Bios os ed nana Ze daouae 
BeTalts PAZ. ....coccccccceccesesceccesocesce » @ ¢ eav achine Composition,,........... # al, 
Russia, Planished, &c. ’ - Cle can trees TUPNINGS. ..cccecccesececeeeell DB 7.50@ 7.75¢ 
Copper— Cc — TUPNINS ...ccccccccccccces : 8.00@ = 
; ine Russia, according to assort- i i .«Licessepancebbelane . admabe 8m 144@15 ¢| L UT ons dade scccccsconsvetese cessed . @ BE 
. oe. Rodesswesd”. bap pitcensiewe PF WD LMI | Blecerolytic..............ccsece covcccces PB W Mse@4sge? | Tea Lead ............ ee eeeeeeeceeeewenere o# @ 3,.3¢ 
Patent Planished.................. Se i es Cig Hs son dns on eenne do pncedcostesecesese FM 1456 CIES! | Zinc Scrap... ...c.cccccccovescccccccscees # Db .-@ 3.00¢ 
The oldest paper in the world devoted ta the interests of the Hardware, lron, Machinery and Metal Trades, 
and a standard authority on all matters relating to-those branches of industry. 
ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING. 
pies 
i ut Subscription, postpaid, $500 a year. 
ee 
beh 4 3 
eatRt > ‘ ; i ; 
i TWO DOLLAR EDITION, $2.00 a year: DOLLAR EDITION, $1.00 a year, to the United States, Mexico, Hawaii 
) ite i Cuba, Philippine Islands. OTHER COUNTRIES: Weekly Edition $7.50; Semi-monthly Edition, $4.00; Monthly 
Hea Edition, $2.50. 
Hei 
me ui 
at ADVERTISING RATES UN APPLICATION. 
| New York (Main Office) - - 14-16 Park Place, - - - "ss - DAVID WILLIAMS CoO., Pub. 
Philadelphia, -° + * = Real Estate Trust Co. Bldg., Broad and Chestnut Sts. S.S. RECKEFUS, Manager. 
i . 
Pittsburgh, - * + * * * Park Building, 357 Fifth Avenue, - a ROBERT A. WALKER, Manager. 
Chicago,- ea ee Fisher Building, Dearborn and Van Buren Streets. - + A.A. AINSWORTH, Manager. 
; . . . . . . . . . 
Hes Cincinnati, * + -* + + ©» Pickering Building, Fifth and Main Streets, - + + HENRY SMITH, Manager. 
Boston, -°- - ° 2 Compton Building, 161 Devonshire Street, - + - WALTER C. ENGLISH, Manager. 
li ert Cleveland,- . - * The Cuyahoga, 311 Superior Street, - + - © - EZRA S. ADAMS, Manager. 


be received. 


Remittances should be made by Draft, payable to the order 9@f Davip Wiui1ams Company on any banking house in the United States or 
Europe, or by Post Office, Bank or Express Money Order on New York. When those cannot be obtained, postage stamps of any country will 


Newsdealers or Booksellers in any part of the world may obtain The Iron Age through the American News Company, New York, U. 8. A. 
in 4s The International News Company, New York, U.S.A. and London England; or the San Francisco News Company, San Francisco, Cal. U.S. A. 
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